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Prologue 


The year 2021 marked 2100 years since Cicero’s first trip to Greece in 79 BCE, a sig- 
nificant factor in moulding him as an orator, philosopher and politician. This pro- 
vided the opportunity to bring together new and unpublished material on Cicero’s 
presence in Greece literally, namely for the years he spent in nowadays Modern 
Greek territory, including his aforementioned travel in 79-78 BCE and the period 
of his exile in 58-57 BCE, and metaphorically, that is the reception of Cicero in Late 
Roman, Byzantine, post-Byzantine, Early Modern, and Modern Greece through 
translations, studies, imitations, etc. It was also an opportunity to approach the 
presence of Greece in Cicero from a new point of view, namely how the Greek 
world, people, language, civilisation, history, philosophy, politics and political theo- 
ry, religion, geography, etc. appear in his work. Although some parts of the afore- 
mentioned threefold approach have been extensively studied as parts of both in- 
dividual works of his and more or less holistic studies, the reception of Cicero 
and his work in Modern Greece (from the early nineteenth century up to date) 
has not as yet been given any special attention. 

The contributions to the volume cover a wide range of subjects and periods: 
from Cicero’s times in Greece, both as a student and as an exile, as well as his 
son’s period in Greece just before his father’s death, as depicted in Cicero’s 
works, and certain aspects of the reception of Greece and its world by Cicero 
(the idealistic depiction of Athens, the effect of Greek philosophy on Cicero, etc.), 
to the reception of Cicero in the Eastern European World from the period of 
Late Antiquity to Middle, Later and post-Byzantine times, up to the revival of 
the Greeks’ interest in Cicero in the nineteenth century and his fortuna in Greece 
in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. The material discussed derives from a 
variety of sources: Cicero’s works and epistolography, bilingual papyri glossaries, 
Byzantine compendia and imitations of Cicero’s works, manuscripts, early editions 
and translations of and commentaries on his texts, etc. 

Every effort has been made to ensure that there is coherence in the content of 
the contributions and the two major thematic sections of the volume, that is cer- 
tain aspects of Greece and its world as emerging from Cicero’s works (places, peo- 
ple, ideology and philosophy) and aspects of the reception of Cicero in the Greek- 
speaking world. Their treatment in whole would be practically impossible, because 
each would require a sizable amount of material. Therefore, the volume is restrict- 
ed to some illustrative and indicative contributions. There are certainly other fields 
and perspectives that were inevitably left out of the content or were paid less at- 
tention to, not because they were deemed less important, but because the contri- 
butions did not focus on them. 
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All the papers included in this volume were composed exclusively to address 
its research objectives and themes, which were then grouped under the relevant 
sections. Their order followed the thematic fields mentioned above and their con- 
tent. In the case of the latter, contributions generally treating the theme of the cor- 
responding section or subsection are followed by those dealing with more specific 
issues. So, a relevant coherence in the organisation and structure of their content, 
which leads gradually and chronologically from the more general to the more spe- 
cific, has been achieved. Subsequently, the volume provides an image as illustra- 
tive as possible of various aspects of the presence of the Greek world in Cicero’s 
works and of Cicero’s presence in Greece from his own times to the present day. 

I would like to thank all the contributors to this volume for their inspiring 
studies and their fullest collaboration. I would also like to express my gratitude 
to the Scientific Board of De Gruyter’s series “CICERO — Studies on Roman Thought 
and Its Reception” for the immediate approval of the initial volume proposal, and 
the anonymous reviewers of the volume for their comments and corrections, 
which significantly improved its drafts and saved us from many errors. 


Ioannis Deligiannis 
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Part I: Aspects of Greece and its World in 
Cicero’s Works 


Introduction 


4 September 100 BCE: a group of Romans returning from Cilicia to Rome after the 
successful campaign of “M. Antonius, the orator and grandfather of Mark Antony, 
on his expedition against the Cilician pirates” and who had left Rome two years 
ago (102 BCE),' have stopped on Samothrace “to offer thanks for their success to 
the Theoi Megaloi, gods who were famous for helping men at sea”.” They also 
have the opportunity to initiate themselves in the Samothracian Mysteries on 
the aforementioned date, as can be gathered from an inscription on a stele of 
white Thasian marble discovered in 1984 and preserved in the Archaeological Mu- 
seum of Samothrace.? Among them is Lucius Tullius Cicero (L. : Tullius * M. ` f. / 
Cor(nelia) [vac.] praif(ectus)),* son of Marcus and younger brother of Marcus,° 
the father of Marcus Tullius Cicero, the orator and politician.® “The older Cicero's 
journey represents a significant detour. His initiation had no expedient political 
value [...]. Instead, its main purposes must be explained otherwise: a satisfaction 
of cultural curiosity; a communication with ancestral roots; an aim to honour gods 
whose assistance at sea was paramount; a desire for personal betterment; or, an 
attraction to the sacred power of the island and its cult". 

Cicero himself must not have felt the same way as his uncle towards Samo- 
thrace and its Mysteries. The island (in the Northern Aegean Sea) is certainly 
not en route from Cilicia (modern Southern Eastern Turkey) to Rome. However, 
if he had desired to initiate himself in the Mysteries, it is almost sure that he 
would have spared the time to detour towards Samothrace on his way back 
from Cilicia to Rome at the end of his proconsulate there in 50 BCE, especially 
given the length of his trip (from late July to late November) and the fact that 
he stopped first in Rhodes and then in Athens (see further down). A strong reason 
for Cicero not having done so, as indicated from his letters to Atticus from the 
time,? were his concerns over the looming civil war between Caesar and Pompey 


1 Clinton 2001, 29-30. See also Dimitrova 2008, 152-153, no 66; Wescoat 2013, 59-60. 

2 Clinton 2001, 31. 

3 Clinton 2001, 28: L. · Valer(io) : C ` Mar(io) · cos. : pr(idie) ` n(onas) Sept. (“їп the consulship of L. 
Valerius [Flaccus] and G. Marius on the fourth day of September"). I am grateful to Dr Chrysa Kar- 
adima, Director of the Ephorate of Antiquities of Rhodope, Greece, for brining this inscription and 
its edition to my attention. 

4 Paulys Realencyclopüdie (RE) 7 A1, 1939, cols. 822-823, s.v. Tullius (25). 

5 RE 7 A1, 1939, cols. 824—827, s.v. Tullius (28). 

6 RE 7 A1, 1939, cols. 827-1274, s.v. Tullius (29). 

"7 Wescoat 2013, 60. 

8 See, e.g., Cic. Att. 6.8; 71; 73. 
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and his desire to return to Rome to help ameliorate tensions. Another, though less 
likely, reason for Cicero not having stopped by Samothrace might have been Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus’ visit to the island upon his recall as proconsul of Mac- 
edonia a few years earlier (55 BCE); Piso’s role in Cicero’s banishment from Rome 
in 58-57 BCE and the fact that “the Samothracians found Piso’s visit worth com- 
memorating (they erected a statue in his honour in the ancient city, on which 
he is described as patronus)”,’ might have deterred Cicero from visiting the island, 
although he does not “discredit the rite of initiation"'? in his account of Piso's visit 
to Samothrace in his speech against him," delivered that year. Another reason, 
perhaps more important, might have been Cicero’s earlier initiation in the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries, “probably [...] in Boedromion of 79, when for reasons of health and 
study he was spending six months in Athens”.” 

Cicero's visit to Athens and other places of Greece in 79-78 BCE is very well 
documented in his works and by other authors too.? On this trip, he was accom- 
panied by his brother Quintus, his cousin Lucius, the son of the aforementioned 
Lucius, and some friends of theirs. The company was welcomed by Titus Pompo- 
nius Atticus, already in Athens from 86 or 85 BCE. While in Athens, Cicero attended 
lectures by the Academic philosopher Antiochus of Ascalon, the Epicureans Phaed- 
rus and Zeno, and the orator Demetrius the Syrian. The following year he travelled 
to Asia Minor, where he attended the classes of Menippus of Stratonicea, Dionysius 
of Magnesia, Aeschylus of Cnidus and Xenocles of Adramyttium. It must have been 
during this year that he also met P. Rutilius Rufus in Smyrna, who, according to 
Cicero (although his testimony ought not to be taken literally),'^ described to 
him and his brother the dialogue De re publica between Scipio Aemilianus and 
his friends. In Rhodes he was taught by the orator Apollonius of Molon and the 
philosopher Posidonius of Apamea. This first trip to Greece was concluded in 77 
BCE, when Cicero returned to Rome along with his brother. 

Being the core of his trip, the city of Athens undeniably played a crucial role in 
Cicero's engagement with the Greek tradition. In her contribution *Athens' Author- 


9 Wescoat 2013, 56. 

10 Wescoat 2013, 56. 

11 Cic. Pis. 89. 

12 Clinton 1989, 1504. Cf. Cic. Leg. 2.36. 

13 Throughout the volume, the chronology of Cicero's life and works follows that by Marinone/Ma- 
laspina 2004 and Malaspina 2008. See, е. g., Cic. Brut. 314—316; Fin. 116 and 5.1; Leg. 2.36; Nat. D. 1.59; 
Plut. Cic. 3.6-4.7, Strab. 14.2.25. For a brief account of this trip, see, е. g., Rawson 1975, 25-28; Craw- 
ford 1979; Rawson 1985; Grimal 1986, ch. 4; Fuhrmann 1992, 29-33; Narducci 2009, 41-56; Corbeill 
2013. See also Tsouni and Lu in this volume. 

14 Cf. Cic. Rep. 113. 
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ity in Cicero’s Philosophical Works”, Georgia Tsouni investigates how Cicero in his 
philosophical works constructs and discusses Athens’ cultural authority (auctori- 
tas). The authority of the city itself is reflected most prominently in the way Cicero 
presents Athens’ cultural landmarks in the prologue to De finibus 5. Athens’ author- 
ity is linked there to its role as a primary centre of liberal education and to being 
the birthplace of authoritative figures of the past, like Plato. At the same time, Ci- 
cero’s philosophical dialogues testify to a cultural appropriation of Athens’ intellec- 
tual legacy, whereas his dramatic settings aim at transferring Athenian landmarks, 
together with philosophical discourse, to Roman soil. Furthermore, by putting an 
emphasis on Roman traditions and exempla, but also by engaging in the justifica- 
tion of his own preoccupation with philosophy in the prologues to his works, Cice- 
ro places intellectual (‘theoretical’) activities (particularly linked to Athens) under 
the primacy of political action taking place in Rome. Cicero’s attitude towards Ath- 
ens’ intellectual tradition ultimately reveals the ambivalence involved in his at- 
tempt to integrate Greek learning into a Roman context. 

Having mastered Greek learning, Cicero strived for transferring and adapting 
Greek language, literature and theories to the Roman world, recognising the need 
to create terms in Latin that would capture and render the meaning of the origi- 
nal? by re-elaborating his sources. In her paper “Eloquence as Handmaiden of 
Wisdom. Hellenistic Philosoph(ies) in Cicero’s Partitiones Oratoriae”, Matilde 
Oliva sheds light on the complexity of Cicero’s sources, especially for his philosoph- 
ical theories and works. She focuses on the allegorical image of the chorus/comita- 
tus virtutum, a personified representation of virtues that first appears in Cicero’s 
works within Latin literature. In his Partitiones oratoriae, a rhetorical handbook 
conceived as a dialogue between himself and his son Marcus, Cicero, dealing 
with each of the three Aristotelian genera of speech, first explains the genus lau- 
dativum, which is supposed to teach Marcus not just to speak eloquently, but also 
to live honestly and virtuously. In a context so strongly characterised from an eth- 
ical point of view, Cicero inserts a complex and accurate system of virtues of clear 
Stoic derivation. Here one finds an intriguing personification of dialectic and ora- 
tory, which are portrayed as handmaidens and companions of wisdom. This per- 
sonification, which reflects an already Stoic concept, brings up a question on 
the influence of Stoicism on Partitiones oratoriae’s treatment of virtues and on 
the way Cicero seems to imagine and represent them. Starting from the personifi- 
cation found in Partitiones oratoriae, the author moves through all the Ciceronian 


15 See, e.g., Burns 1906; Costanza 1950; Traina 1961; Jocelyn 1973; Chinnici 2000; Zambarbieri 2001; 
Manuello 2006; Arcidiacono 2007; Kruck 2008; Glucker 2012; Deligiannis 2014; Glucker 2015; Lévy 
2022. 
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occurrences of the chorus/comitatus virtutum. She thus reconstructs the Greek 
sources of this image and looks for common patterns between the passages, trying 
to understand where the chorus/comitatus came from exactly and to what extent 
its presence can be explained in Cicero as a result of the long and deep bond be- 
tween him and Greece. 

Cicero’s strong connection with the Greek world in its entirety is reflected in 
his writings by frequent references to its people and places, its language and liter- 
ature, its history and civilisation, its politics and political theory, its law and reli- 
gion, etc.'* Growing up and being educated in an intellectual, cultural and educa- 
tional milieu inevitably and robustly interacting with and imbued by the Greek 
world undeniably affected Cicero’s attitudes, which were ambivalent, towards 
the Greeks and their life from every point of view" 

Almost twenty years later, Cicero's second trip to Greece was made under 
gloomy circumstances related to his fabula rerum eventorumque.'? His stance to- 
wards the Catilinarian conspirators in late 63 BCE and, most importantly, some 
other, deeper political reasons related to the members of the First Triumvirate, es- 
pecially to J. Caesar, led to his banishment from Rome and Italy by a series of pleb- 
iscites issued by the tribune of 58 BCE P. Clodius Pulcher, under the silent tolerance 
or the overt support of the consuls of the year, L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus and 
A. Gabinius, and other Roman magistrates. The night of 18 or 19 March 58 BCE, Ci- 
cero fled Rome intending to sail from Brundisium to Epirus and from there to Cy- 
zicus in Propontis.’? Wandering around Italy and hoping for a favourable change, 
he arrived at Brundisium on 17 April, where he remained until 29 or 30 April, 
when he finally sailed for Dyrrachium. Probably having taken the Via Egnatia 
he arrived in Thessalonica on 23 May, where he was welcomed and hosted by 


16 Even a quick glance through Shackleton Bailey's Onomastica (1992, 1995 and 1996) can offer an 
idea of Cicero's references to the Greek world. 

17 See, e.g., Lull 1919; Trouard 1942; Guite 1962; Rowland 1972; Petrochilos 1974; Kuéinskiené 2006; 
van der Blom 2007 

18 Cic. Fam. 5.12.6. Plutarch’s account (Cic. 3.6) that Cicero left Rome in 79 BCE because of fear of 
Sulla is an interesting approach, as this would show that all his trips to Greece were born of des- 
peration. Cicero himself, however, claims that he left for Greece to improve his health and skills 
(Cic. Brut. 313-314). For a brief account of the background of Cicero's exile and the years he 
spent in exile until his return to Rome, see, e.g., Rawson 1975, 106—123; Grimal 1986, ch. 9 (for 
the events that led to his exile) and 10 (for his exile); Fuhrmann 1992, 89-96. See also Claassen 
1992; Robinson 1994; Narducci 1997; Claassen 1999; Garcea 2005; Kelly 2006; Cohen 2007; Narducci 
2009, 209—217 

19 For a detailed account of Cicero's journey to exile, see, е. g., Shackleton Bailey 1965-1970, vol. 2, 
227-232; Marinone/Malaspina 2004; Malaspina 2008. 
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his friend and quaestor of Macedonia Gn. Plancius.”° He stayed with him until mid- 
November, when Cicero decided to leave Thessalonica, so as not to be found there 
upon the arrival of the new proconsular governor of Macedonia, L. Calpurnius Piso 
Caesoninus. He returned to Dyrrachium in late November, expecting some good 
news after the election of P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther and Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos as consuls for the following year and some initiatives for his recall from 
exile. Cicero remained in Epirus until the summer of 57 BCE, alternating his 
time between Dyrrachium and Atticus’ villa in Buthrotum. On August 4, the 
very day when the law for his recall (Lex Cornelia Caecilia de revocando Cicerone) 
was passed, Cicero sailed from Dyrrachium back to Brundisium, where he arrived 
the following day, and almost a month later (on September 4) he entered Rome glo- 
riously just before the commencement of the Ludi Romani. 

Despite his triumphant return, his exile certainly caused him to fall into de- 
pression. Destitute of his political position and his family and having been aban- 
doned by his friends and allies, he informed his loved ones that he felt betrayed, 
that he had lost all hope and that he was even considering taking his own life. He 
complained about his calamity that had made his living condition a fate worse 
than death. He expressed his fear of Crassus, criticised Pompey for betraying 
him by refusing to protect him from Clodius, despite his promises, attacked his 
treacherous friends who gave him bad advice to leave Rome and even revealed 
to his most intimate friend, Atticus, that he considered him also partly responsible 
for his exile. In his paper “Loss of Self, Desperation, and Glimmers of Hope in Ci- 
cero’s Letters from Exile”, Gabriel Evangelou explores Cicero’s banishment from 
Rome between March 58 and September 57 BCE by focusing on the safe haven 
that he found in Thessalonica. Through a close examination of his extant letters 
primarily to his intimate friend, Atticus, but also his wife, Terentia, and his brother, 
Quintus, the author investigates the magnitude of Cicero’s suffering, while drawing 
an important distinction between facts and claims found in his letters. Even 
though it appears that he experienced severe sorrow during his stay in Thessalon- 
ica, Cicero had ample reason throughout his exile to believe that he would one day 
be recalled to Rome. More importantly, his constant requests to his loved ones and 
the place in which he chose to reside are strong indications of the hope that he 
cherished during his exile. The discussion thus aims to challenge the conventional 
view of Cicero’s letters from exile as entirely genuine expressions of his condition 
by arguing that, because he was deprived of his public-facing oratory, the only 
weapon left in his arsenal was his rhetorical skills that he could use primarily 


20 See also further down and Evangelou in this volume. 
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in the letter exchange with his loved ones, in an attempt to stress the urgency of 
his proper return to Rome. 

Within six years of his return to Rome, Cicero reluctantly left for Cilicia to 
serve as a proconsul? Sometime between May and July of 51 BCE he travelled 
from Rome to Cilicia accompanied by his son Marcus, his brother Quintus, his 
nephew Quintus and other members of staff. He arrived there in August and re- 
mained until 30 July 50 BCE. As stated above, “on his voyage back from his prov- 
ince he first touched at Rhodes, and then gladly spent some time at Athens in fond 
remembrance of his old pursuits in that place. Then, after associating with men 
who were foremost for their learning, and after greeting his old-time friends 
and intimates, and after receiving from Greece the tokens of admiration that 
were his due, he returned to Rome, where a violent inflammation, as it were, 
was already forcing matters on towards the civil war” (transl. Perrin 1919, 175), ac- 
cording to Plutarch.” 

That was the third time that Cicero was found in Greece, but it was certainly 
not the last one. The shortness of his stay in Rhodes and Athens apparently was the 
result of the conditions of the imminent civil war between Caesar and Pompey. Ci- 
cero arrived in Rome on 4 January 49 BCE, greeted by a large crowd, but less than a 
week later, on January 10, Caesar crossed the Rubicon, triggering the civil war that 
followed. Supporting Pompey as a defender of the Senate and the res publica, Ci- 
cero left Rome in mid-January (sometime between the 17^ and the 19" of the 
month) along with Pompey, accompanied by his son, brother and nephew, while 
the female members of the family remained in Rome. In late March, he met 
with Caesar in the latter’s last attempt to find an endorsement of his actions by 
a senior senator. Despite or because of this meeting, Cicero decided to leave Italy 
in early June to join Pompey in Macedonia. The following months he participated 
in war councils taking place in Thessalonica, while in mid-December he followed 
the Pompeian troops to Epirus. After the Battle of Dyrrachium in July and Caesar’s 
retreat to Thessaly, Cicero did not follow the Pompeian army there, but remained 
in Dyrrachium. The decisive Battle of Pharsalus on August 10 found Cicero in Corfu 


21 See, e.g., Rawson 1975, 164—182; Grimal 1986, ch. 14; Fuhrmann 1992, 122-131; Marinone/Malas- 
pina 2004; Lintott 2008, 253-267; Malaspina 2008; Narducci 2009, 357-364. For a detailed account of 
Cicero's proconsulship in Cilicia, see, e.g., Mitchell 1991, 204—231. See also Caiazza 1959; Wilkinson 
1959; Bernard 2012. See also Evangelou in this volume, p. 43. 

22 Plut. Cic. 36.7: ПАёшу 8’ ало тйс ёларҳіос тобто Lev Pó80 npoo£oye, тобто © A0r|vauc ёубіётрі- 
Yey, йоцеуос nów THY лла StatpIBAY. AvSpdot 68 toic MPWwToLs алб rtat6e(ac ovyyevóuevoç, Kal 
тоос [ró]te MidouS Kai ouvýðerç &ontacápevoc, Kal TA лрёлоута BavUADBEls оло тйс EAAGSOs, eic 
THY nóv énavijA6ev ÄN TOV лраурбтоу @олер оло oAeyuovric 8uotagévov ёлі TOV ёрфоћоу 
TLOAELOV. 
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and from there he decided to return to Italy along with his son, while Quintus and 
his son took refuge in Patras. Cicero remained in Brundisium uncertain of his fate 
after Caesar’s victory until December 48 BCE, when an edict issued by Mark Ant- 
ony granted him to remain in Italy.” 

That was Cicero’s last and rather inopportune presence in Greece, while an 
interrupted trip was made in mid-44 BCE. In late March or early April 45 BCE, 
his son Marcus left Italy for a study trip to Athens.”* Though troubled by the polit- 
ical conditions in Rome, Cicero planned a trip there to visit his son. While travel- 
ling by sea to Greece between 17 July and 7 August 44 BCE, he decided to cancel his 
trip (8 August) and by 31 August he was back in Rome. Upon arrival in Rome, Cicero 
used fatigue from his journey as a pretext to excuse himself from the Senate meet- 
ing presided by Mark Antony on 1 September.” Antony's threat to punish Cicero 
for this absence prompted Cicero to deliver the First Philippic in the Senate, 
which publicised and politicised his interrupted plan to visit Marcus in Athens. 
Thus, Marcus' study abroad gained new meanings for Cicero and broader attention 
as the conflict between Cicero and Antony intensified. Cicero composed De officiis 
in the autumn of 44 BCE shortly after finishing the Second Philippic and addressed 
it to Marcus in Athens in lieu of his personal visit. In his contribution, *Mercatura 
Bonarum Artium: The Politics of Marcus' Study Abroad in Cicero's De Officiis", Xim- 
ing Lu investigates the significance of Marcus' study abroad for Cicero's political 
self-fashioning in De officiis. By analysing De officiis in the political context of 
late 44 BCE, he argues that Cicero presents Marcus' study abroad as an imitation 
of his own study in the East (79-77 BCE) in order to defend his intellectual legacy 
against the assault of M. Antony. His argument is based on an intertextual reading 
of De officiis with the first two Philippics. The treatise's opening presents Marcus as 
imitating Cicero's study abroad. Both father and son benefited from their physical 
presence in Athens and the lectures by prominent philosophers. Moreover, Cicero 
sets out his bilingual training in philosophy and oratory as a model for Marcus to 
follow. By foregrounding the similarity between Marcus' study abroad and Cicero's 
way of learning, the treatise shapes a family tradition rooted in intellectual pur- 
suits rather than military victories. Thus, Marcus in Athens appears as Cicero's in- 
tellectual heir, carrying on the family banner in the non-military fields when Cice- 
ro faced Antony's attacks in Rome. 

Almost a year later, in early December 43 BCE, Cicero was once more hoping to 
find refuge in Greece from Antony's men hunting him viciously among those pro- 


23 See, e.g., Rawson 1975, 183-204; Grimal 1986, ch. 15; Fuhrmann 1992, 132-144; Narducci 2009, 357 
364. 

24 See Tsouni, Lu and Oliva in this volume. 

25 Cic. Phil. 112. See also Rawson 1975, 269-271; Fuhrmann 1992, 171-174. 
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scribed. Accompanied by his brother Quintus and his nephew, he attempted to sail 
from Gaeta to Macedonia and join his son and M. Junius Brutus. This last attempt 
ended with his assassination on 7 December near his villa at Formiae, soon after 
the assassination of his brother and nephew.”® 


26 Cf. Plut. Cic. 47-48. See also Rawson 1975, 293-295; Grimal 1986, ch. 19; Fuhrmann 1992, 218; Nar- 
ducci 2009, 3-18. 


Georgia Tsouni 
Athens’ Authority in Cicero’s Philosophical 
Works 


Introduction 


The primary meaning of auctoritas is a political one; it is linked both to the polit- 
ical legitimacy of venerated Roman institutional bodies, such as the Senate, but 
also to non-institutionalised trustworthy testimony.’ In Cicero, however, we may 
trace an extension of the application of auctoritas to intellectual traditions as 
well; for example, Cicero refers to figures like Homer and Plato as major auctores 
in the fields of poetry and philosophy, respectively. This process transfers the 
unique political and social connotations of the word auctoritas? into the Greek 
past and its intellectual traditions. In what follows, I would like to examine, 
more specifically how Athens is invested with authority in Cicero, both as a 
space of (formal) education and as the place of origin of the most weighty philo- 
sophical tradition, namely that of Plato. Subsequently, it will be shown how Cicero 
in various ways negotiates Athenian intellectual authority in his philosophical 
works, appropriates it in a peculiarly Roman context and combines it with ‘indig- 
enous' sources of authority. The focus lies here in Cicero's appropriation of the Aca- 
demic discourse in his philosophical dialogues, in the construction of their dramat- 
ic setting and 'scenography' as a conscious response to Athens' cultural landscape, 
as also in his remarks on the superior value of political activity over and above 
intellectual pursuits which originate in Athens. The analysis will suggest that the 
straightforward promotion of Athens' intellectual authority which can be found 
in some passages in Cicero is only one part of his multifaceted engagement with 
Athens and its traditions. 


1 See, e.g., Cic. Rep. 2.56—58; Leg. 3.27-28; De ог 1.201. Heinze 1925 offers an overview of the seman- 
tic field of the term auctoritas in Latin. For an overview of the political aspects of auctoritas in the 
Roman republic, see Hellegouarc'h 1972, 295-320. Goodwin 2001 discusses specifically appeals to 
auhority in relation to dignitas in Cicero's rhetorical works. Schofield 2018 offers a discussion of 
the use of auctoritas in various philosophical works of Cicero in relation to traditional Roman re- 
ligion and the 'authority' of the forefathers, whereas Tsouni 2018a discusses auctoritas in Cicero's 
philosophical writings in relation to Antiochus’ revival of the ‘Old Academy’. 

2 It is suggestive that Cassius Dio (55.3.5) deems the term untranslatable into Greek. 


a Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111292779-003 
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Athens' Auctoritas: Athenian Landmarks and 
Roman Settings 


In the prologue to the last Book of De finibus bonorum et malorum, the only pro- 
logue of Cicero's dialogues taking place on Greek soil (with the exception of the 
incomplete Timaeus), Athens appears to possess supreme auctoritas. The dramatic 
setting that Cicero creates there puts the focus entirely on the glorious past of Ath- 
ens, leading the reader to almost forget the gloomy contemporary reality of the city 
after the conquest of Sulla.? The emphasis on Athens' historical traditions is reflect- 
ed in the shift of the dramatic dating of the dialogue which takes place in 79 BCE, 
as against 50 BCE (Books One and Two) and 52 BCE (Books Three and Four). 

The shift to the past reflects also a particular period in Cicero's life: in De fin- 
ibus 5 it is not Cicero the politician who is depicted visiting Athens, as one station 
in a ‘grand tour’ which culminates in Rhodes, but a young Cicero who has not yet 
assumed political office.* He is surrounded by his brother Quintus, his friend Titus 
Pomponius (so-called ‘Atticus’) and his young cousin Lucius, alongside his friend 
Marcus Piso, who is the main speaker of the Book. The interest of the characters 
in the educational opportunities available in the city matches Cicero's own Bil- 
dungsreise; however, the educational aspirations of Roman youth are represented 
in the dialogue by the young cousin of Cicero, Lucius, who visits Athens with the 
aim of gaining education before embarking on a political career. 

Contrary to the familiar setting of a Roman villa known from other Ciceronian 
dialogues, in the last Book of De finibus it is the city of Athens itself which becomes 
the setting of a ‘Roman’ philosophical discussion. Thus, the dramatic characters are 
presented as taking an afternoon stroll from the Dipylon gate in the Athenian 
Agora to the Platonic Academy, a scene which locates them into the very centre 


3 The contrast between the motivation of Cicero's visit to Athens, as opposed to that of Sulla, is 
evident in Plutarch’s Sulla 134: éyw [sc. 6 XUAAac] yàp où Quiopa8rjoov eic 'AOrvac оло Pwpaiwv 
ETELOONY, AAAA тоос APLoTALEVOUS катоастрефбреуос̧ (“for I [sc. Sulla] was not sent to Athens by 
the Romans in order to seek knowledge but in order to subdue the rebels"; unless otherwise indi- 
cated, translations of ancient texts are made by the author of the contribution). On the historical 
background during Sulla's siege of Athens and its impact on the Academy, see Dorrie 1978, 211-213. 
4 On the other hand, for someone who had already assumed political office, the justification of a 
stay in Athens becomes more problematic; see for example Marcus Antonius in Cic. De or. 1.82, 
who, on his way to assume office in Cilicia, justifies his stay in the city and his encounter with 
doctissimi viri on the grounds of difficulties of sailing (propter navigandi difficultatem). Cf. Rawson 
1985, 6-7; 9-12. 

5 For references to Cicero's trips to Greece, cf. Cic. Brut. 315; Leg. 2.36. See also Marinone/Malas- 
pina 2004; Malaspina 2008, and the Introduction to this section of the volume. 
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of the (classical) Athenian intellectual scene.5 The psychological impact that the 
city of Athens has on the characters receives here particular attention: Piso under- 
lines the emotional effect that places, where admirable figures of the past acted, 
have on a person, an effect far superior to merely hearing about their deeds or 
reading about them.’ This may be linked to the way places enable some sort of 
imaginative interaction with those who acted in them, intensifying thereby our 
connection with the past. Cicero's interest in the way particular places bear a 
symbolic value, triggering associations with figures of the past and their achieve- 
ments seems to be prompted by the importance of memory for rhetorical training; 
thus, while depicting the Athenian dramatic setting in the prologue to De finibus 5, 
the character Piso comments on the way loci have the power to function as mental 
‘signs’ in mnemotechnic exercises.’ Cicero's narration in the case of De finibus 5, 
involves showing how particular places in Athens evoke particular authorities, 
which in their own right stand for major intellectual disciplines. 

In line with the emphasis put on the emotional and associative effect of places, 
intellectual disciplines are associated with particular Athenian landmarks which 
function as tmonuments'.'? Thus, while the characters of De finibus 5 appear to en- 
gage in intellectual sightseeing" Cicero describes in writing Athens’ cultural 
landscape. The Athenian landmarks present Athens not only as a philosophical 


6 Cic. Fin. 51. 

7 Suggestive is the use of the verb moveor at Cic. Fin. 5.2: Naturane nobis hoc, inquit, datum dicam 
an errore quodam, ut, cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus multum 
esse versatos, magis moveamur, quam si quando eorum ipsorum aut facta audiamus aut scriptum 
aliquod legamus? Velut ego nunc moveor (“I cannot say whether it is a natural instinct or a kind of 
illusion, but when we see the places where we are told that the notables of the past spent their 
time, it is far more moving than when we hear about their achievements or read their writings. 
This is how I am affected right now"; transl. Annas/Woolf 2001). Cf. Dórrie 1978, 213 n. 19; 220: 
*wurde Vergangenheit als eine formende Kraft erlebt". 

8 Dórrie 1978, 219, thematises the novelty of Cicero's approach towards the figures of the past, 
which he understands as a particularly ‘Roman’ development: “Eine solche Verehrung, nun auf 
*Heroen des Geistes' bezogen, ist in der griechisch-rómischen Welt etwas durchaus Neues. Und die- 
ses Neue wird nur in seiner vorwiegend rómischen Ausprágung kenntlich. Es steht am Anfang 
einer langen, bis in die Zeit der Romantik (ja, bis in die Literatur der Reiseführer) herabreichende 
Wirkungsgeschichte". 

9 Cic. Fin. 52. Cicero describes the process of the creation of memories through (rhetorical) ‘places’ 
in De or. 2.351-360. For the spatial patterns involved in ars memoriae, see Leach 1988, 75-78. 
10 Cf. Alcock 2002, 67 

11 See Cic. Fin. 54: Ego autem tibi, Piso, assentior usu hoc venire, ut acrius aliquanto et attentius de 
claris viris locorum admonitu cogitemus (“But I agree with you, Piso. It is a fact that the stimulus of 
place considerably sharpens and intensifies the thoughts we have about famous individuals"; 
transl. Annas/Woolf 2001). Cf. Howley 2014, 181. 
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centre, evoked by the sight of both the Academy and Epicurus' Garden, the latter 
mentioned with admiration by Cicero's Epicurean friend Pomponius (Atticus)," 
but also as the birthplace of two of the most important representatives of dramatic 
poetry and rhetoric, namely Sophocles and Demosthenes. The former is invoked by 
Quintus, who mentions that the site of Colonus brings to memory Sophocles but 
also his literary hero Oedipus and his homonymous tragedy.’* The young Lucius, 
on the other hand, mentions, while blushing (a sign of timidity on the part of 
the young man, but also of awe and reverence), his visit to the bay of Phalerum, 
where Demosthenes used to practice in order to train his voice for public speak- 
ing.'^ The mention of Pericles’ tomb as another significant Athenian locus suggests, 
on the other hand, that Lucius is about to embark on a political career in Rome, a 
path for which philosophical training may be useful as well. 

The peculiar emotional effect triggered by the places themselves, where ad- 
mirable ‘authorities’ were active, is mentioned also by Atticus in the prologue to 
the second Book of De legibus (24). Atticus mentions there that what gives him 
most pleasure in ‘his’ Athens, his chosen place of residence, are not the exquisite 
buildings and works of art but the recollection of the highest men (recordatio sum- 
morum virorum) who resided there; this is triggered by observing where they 
lived, where they sat and where they discussed, while Atticus also mentions 
how eager he is to visit their graves. A ‘young’ Cicero alludes to a similar feeling 
in De finibus 5 by noting that *every part of Athens is filled with many traces of the 
most illustrious men (found) in the very places themselves" (multa in omni parte 


12 Cic. Fin. 53. 

13 Cic. Fin. 53. 

14 Cic. Fin. 55: Et ille, cum erubuisset: Noli, inquit, ex me quaerere, qui in Phalericum etiam descen- 
derim, quo in loco ad fluctum aiunt declamare solitum Demosthenem, ut fremitum assuesceret voce 
vincere. Modo etiam paulum ad dexteram de via declinavi, ut ad Pericli sepulcrum accederem (“Do 
not ask’, blushed Lucius. ‘I have actually been down to the Bay of Phalerum where they say that 
Demosthenes used to practise declaiming against the waves, to train his voice to overcome the roar 
of a crowd. And just now I turned off a little to the right to visit the tomb of Pericles”; transl. 
Annas/Woolf 2001). For Athens as the ‘birthplace’ of rhetoric, see Cic. Brut. 26. Cicero’s engagement 
with Demosthenes as a rhetorical and political authority, as also his conscious use of him as a 
model of free speech in relation to the Philippics, is discussed extensively in Bishop 2019, ch. 4. 
15 Cic. Leg. 24: Movemur enim nescio quo pacto locis ipsis, in quibus eorum quos diligimus aut ad- 
miramur adsunt vestigia. Me quidem ipsae illae nostrae Athenae non tam operibus magnificis exqui- 
sitisque antiquorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione summorum virorum, ubi quisque habi- 
tare, ubi sedere, ubi disputare sit solitus, studioseque eorum etiam sepulcra contemplor (“We are 
somehow moved by the places in which the signs of those we love or admire are present. My be- 
loved Athens pleases me not so much because of the grand buildings and refined arts of the an- 
cients as because of the recollection of great men — where each one lived, where he sat, where he 
used to teach — and I make a point of visiting their tombs as well"; transl. Zetzel 1999). 
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Athenarum sunt in ipsis locis indicia summorum virorum).'$ Lucius adds that such 
memorials are endless and that wherever one treads in Athens, one steps on some 
historical ground (in aliqua historia)."" On the other hand, in the second Book of De 
legibus (2.3), Cicero (the character) subtly juxtaposes to the memories of great men 
that Athens incites to Atticus the traces of the forefathers (maiorum [...] vestigia) 
triggered by the view of Cicero's native land in Arpinum, where the dialogue takes 
place.’® The interaction between the characters of Atticus and Cicero in this pas- 
sage testifies not only to the peculiar affective quality with which locations can 
be invested in Cicero? but also creates a contrast between the Athenian intellec- 
tual tradition, on the one hand, and the ancestral Roman values and political iden- 
tity (through the connection of Rome and Arpinum),?? on the other. 

The importance assigned in the prologue to De finibus 5 to the Platonic Acad- 
emy is not accidental, since it is precisely the auctoritas of Plato and the tradition 
that he initiated that is at the centre of interest in this Book. The interest in the 
Academy corresponds to intensive debates in the first century BCE surrounding 
the pedigree and authority of Plato's teaching.”* For Piso explicitly acts in the dia- 
logue as the spokesperson of Antiochus of Ascalon, the lectures of whom Cicero is 
presented to have attended in the Roman gymnasium of the city, the Ptolemaeum, 
just before the discussion of De finibus 5 begins." In a conscious attempt to rewrite 
the history of the Academy, a process undoubtedly linked to the closure of the 
school after Sulla's siege of Athens in 88 BCE, Antiochus deserted the ‘sceptical’ 
Academy of Philo of Larissa (who was the legitimate scholarch and successor of 
Plato in the Academy) and initiated a new movement which professed a return 
to the intellectual origins of the Academic tradition. As it becomes clear from pas- 
sages in Cicero which reflect the Antiochean understanding of history of philoso- 
phy, Plato is regarded as the initiator of a tradition which laid the foundations for 
all other important subsequent philosophical developments, including the Aristo- 
telian-Peripatetic tradition but even the Stoic tradition as well.” This was based on 


16 Cic. Fin. 54. 

17 Cic. Fin. 5.5. 

18 Cic. Leg. 2.3. 

19 For the ‘atmospheric’ quality of places and their ‘affective resonance’ in Cicero, see Calcd 2018. 
20 See Spencer 2010, 67-69. 

21 On the emergence of Platonic and Peripatetic authority in the first century BCE, see Tsouni 
2018a. 

22 Cic. Fin. 51. For Cicero's studies with Antiochus in Athens, see also Cic. Brut. 315. 

23 For the inclusion of the Peripatos in Antiochus’ ‘Old Academy’, see Cic. Fin. 57. On Antiochus’ 
movement of the ‘Old Academy’, see Barnes 1989; Sedley 2012; Tsouni 2019, 19-35. For the ‘dynamic’ 
notion of authority that this reading of Plato entails, see Tsouni 2019, 43-48. For Antiochus’ ‘her- 
meneutical methods, cf. Sedley 2012. 
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a dogmatic reading of Plato which took into account his immediate Hellenistic suc- 
cessors (down to Arcesilaus) but rejected the post-Arcesilean ‘sceptical’ reading of 
Plato's dialogues. Thus, Antiochus creates on the basis of Plato's auctoritas a single 
and unified Athenian tradition of philosophy which (with the exception of the Ep- 
icureans) includes the most important philosophical currents of his time. 

Independently from Antiochus, Cicero is keen to demonstrate in many cases 
his appreciation for Plato's authority Thus, in three of his most influential 
works, De oratore, De re publica and De legibus, he uses Platonic works as his mod- 
е]5.2* The admiration for Plato's authority centers primarily on the superior qual- 
ities of his style.” Thus, in some passages Cicero deems Plato (and none other 
Greek philosopher) ‘a рой”, a statement linked primarily to his eloquence, as Bru- 
tus 121 attests, where it is stated that *if Zeus would speak Greek, he would speak it 
in his manner [sc. of Plato]"."" A great testimony to Cicero's deep admiration for 
Plato and the Academy is also found in a letter from 50 BCE, where Cicero express- 
es the wish to create his own memorial (monumentum) in the Academy; this gives 
to him the opportunity to express his intensive love for the city of Athens itself 
(valde ipsas Athenas amo).?* 

On the other hand, Cicero grounds Plato's authority in a radically different tra- 
dition from the ‘dogmatic’ school of Antiochus. Thus, for him the Platonic dialogues 
do not convey a doctrinal teaching but exemplify the ‘Socratic’ method, which later 
developed into the method of speaking in utramque partem, a dialectical method- 
ology used in the construction of the majority of Cicero's philosophical works.?? Ac- 
cordingly, uncritical commitment to the doctrines of a school and to the authority 


24 On Cicero's engagement with Plato as an ‘authority’, see Bishop 2019, ch. 2, and Aubert-Baillot 
2021, 302-314. 

25 In Cic. Orat. 10, Plato is characterised *the most eminent auctor and teacher both in style and in 
thought" (ille non intellegendi solum sed etiam dicendi gravissimus auctor et magister Plato). 

26 Cic. Att. 416.3; cf. Cic. Nat. D. 232. 

27 Iovem sic [...], si Graece loquatur, loqui. For the view that Plato is a princeps among all other 
philosophers (including Aristotle) with regard to style, see also Cic. Orat. 62; Leg. 115. 

28 Cic. Att. 6.1.26: Audio Appium mpomvdov Eleusine facere; num inepti fuerimus si nos quoque Aca- 
demiae fecerimus? ‘Puto’ inquies. Ergo id ipsum scribes ad me. Equidem valde ipsas Athenas amo; 
volo esse aliquod monumentum, odi falsas inscriptiones statuarum alienarum (“I hear that Appius 
is making a gateway at Eleusis. Would it be out of the way if I did the same for the Academy? T think 
it would, you'll say. Very well, just write and tell me so. I am really very fond of Athens, the actual city. 
I want to have some memorial there, and I hate false inscriptions on other people's statues"; transl. 
Shackleton Bailey 1999). The affectionate tone matches the personal way in which Cicero conveys 
his greetings to Attica at the end of some of his letters; see, e.g., Cic. Att. 16.64; 15.28. 

29 De officiis seems to be an exception, although it integrates dialectical moments in the third 
Book, where a challenge to Panaetius' views is addressed through the discussion of a possible con- 
flict between the honestum and the utile. 
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of a teacher is vehemently criticised by Cicero at the beginning of the De natura 
deorum.*° By attacking the notorious commitment of the Pythagoreans to the 
views of their master, exemplified through the ipse dixit formula, Cicero attacks 
the attitude of an adherent to a dogmatic philosophical school?! Instead, he 
praises the peculiar freedom (libertas) enjoyed by the ‘New Academy’ of Carneades 
and his followers, which deems something (merely) convincing (probabilis) or ap- 
proximate to truth (veri simile) after having examined both sides of a question. 
This anti-authoritarian strand of Cicero's philosophical project suggests that he 
is prepared to engage critically with the Athenian intellectual tradition and the au- 
thority assigned to it by Antiochus and his followers. 

Cicero's own attitude towards Platonic authority is reflected in the dramatic 
prologue to De finibus 5. While Piso, the Antiochean spokesperson, is at awe 
when visiting the Academy in the remembrance of the authority of Plato, (the char- 
acter) Cicero commemorates with admiration the more recent presence of the Aca- 
demic sceptic Carneades," who is representing the ‘sceptical’ tradition of the Acad- 
emy (as Antiochus reconstructed it). Cicero thus implicitly presents himself as the 
continuator of this Academic tradition, which has in the meantime been eclipsed 
from its Athenian birthplace? In line with this, a passage from the Lucullus sug- 
gests that Cicero is the sole continuator of Carneades’ tradition.** 

Taking into account the aims of Cicero's philosophical project, the depiction of 
his visit to Athens at the beginning of De finibus 5, along with other Roman com- 


30 Similar statements of Cicero's ‘New Academic’ identity are contained in the prologues of other 
philosophical dialogues as well, e.g. Cic. Tusc. 1.8; Luc. 7; and Off. 2.7-8. 

31 Cic. Nat. D. 110: Qui autem requirunt quid quaque de re ipsi sentiamus, curiosius id faciunt quam 
necesse est; non enim tam auctoritatis in disputando quam rationis momenta quaerenda 
sunt (“Those, on the other hand, who ask what our opinion about each topic is are being more 
inquisitive than necessary. For in debate, it is not so much the weight of authority that should 
be sought as that of reason"). 

32 Cic. Fin. 54. The role of the Academic sceptic is also reflected in the way Cicero presents himself 
as an arbitrator between the ‘Old Academy’ and Zeno at Cic. Leg. 1.53. 

33 For an account of the consequences of the closure of the Platonic Academy and the ‘decentral- 
isation' of the philosophical activity that this caused, see Sedley 2003. 

34 Cic. Luc. 11: Heraclitus Tyrius, qui et Clitomachum multos annos et Philonem audierat, homo 
sane in ista philosophia, quae nunc prope dimissa revocatur, probatus et nobilis (“The Tyrian Her- 
aclitus [...] had been for many years a pupil of both Clitomachus and Philo, and was undoubtedly a 
person of standing and distinction in the school of philosophy in question, which after having been 
almost abandoned is now being revived"; transl. Rackham 1951). Cf. also the way Cicero is com- 
menting on the ‘poverty’ of the philosophical scene of Athens in a letter to Atticus from 51 BCE; 
see Cic. Att. 510.5: sed mutata multa. Philosophia sursum deorsum. Si quid est, est in Aristo, 
apud quem eram (“but many things have changed, and philosophy is ‘upside down’. If there is any- 
thing of value, you may find it in Aristus whom I visited"). Cf. Rawson 1985, 11. 
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panions, reflects not only a nostalgic trip of aficionados of the Greek culture but 
also has the characteristics of an attempt at a cultural appropriation, which 
aims to cast Cicero himself as a philosopher and heir to the Platonic/Academic tra- 
dition in its very birthplace. Suggestive is in this respect Piso's remark that he and 
his Roman companions can without disruption debate philosophical issues in the 
(deserted) Academy, something which would be inconceivable before *had even a 
god foretold it";?? thus, the absence of the (long dead) Greek philosophers of the 
Academy, as also of contemporary ‘Academics’ like Philo, who were in the mean- 
time exiled to Rome, gives space to the young Romans to develop their own distinc- 
tive philosophical voice. This is reflected at the very end of De finibus 5 when, after 
Piso has exposed the ‘Old Academic’ views, as Antiochus reconstructed them, he 
engages in the dialectical challenge of these very views, concentrating in particular 
on the topic of the sufficiency of virtue for happiness.?? Cicero's active engagement 
with the Academic tradition chimes with Piso’s explicit call towards the young Lu- 
cius in De finibus 5.6 to reach beyond cultural nostalgia and imitate the ‘ancients’. 
Thus, their ‘walk’ around the Athenian intellectual landmarks should not reflect 
merely a historical interest or intellectual curiosity but should aim at the emula- 
tion (ad imitandos) of the great authorities of the past.” As Bishop notes, there 
is the expression of a wish here for the Romans “to create their own classics 
using Greek ones as models”.*® 

The settings of other Ciceronian philosophical dialogues offer an interesting 
counterpart to the cultural Athenian landscape, which forms the backdrop to 
the discussion in the last Book of De finibus; such settings may allude to a ‘learned’ 
environment but present us with Roman alternatives to the city-symbol of the 'fine 
arts'. Suggestive in this respect is the prologue to De finibus 3, which presents Ci- 
cero searching for some Aristotelian commentarii (note-books) in L. Licinius Lucul- 
lus’ library, which contained, most probably, books brought as booty from Athens 
to Rome.?? This matches the increased interest in rediscovering the texts of philo- 


35 Cic. Fin. 5.8: dat enim id nobis solitudo, quod si qui deus diceret, numquam putarem me in Aca- 
demia tamquam philosophum disputaturum (“since the Academy is deserted, I have the chance to 
discourse in it like a philosopher, which I would never have believed possible had even a god fore- 
told it"; transl. Annas/Woolf 2001). 

36 Cic. Fin. 576-96. For the accusation of ‘inconsistency’, see in particular ibid. 5.85. 

37 Cic. Fin. 5.6: Tum Piso: Atqui, Cicero, inquit, ista studia, si ad imitandos summos viros spectant, 
ingeniosorum sunt; sin tantum modo ad indicia veteris memoriae cognoscenda, curiosorum ("These 
enthusiasms of yours, Lucius’, said Piso, ‘are worthy of a genuine talent if their purpose is the em- 
ulation of great individuals. If, however, they serve merely to acquaint you with memorials of the 
ancient past, that shows no more than inquisitiveness”; transl. Annas/Woolf 2001). 

38 Bishop 2019, 15. 

39 For Lucullus' library, see Tutrone 2013, 157-160. 
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sophical authorities in this period.^ If philosophy originated in the city of Athens, 
Roman libraries appear as the new ‘constructed’ environments, where the Atheni- 
an tradition (and its resources) finds a new home. 

Even when the philosophical discussion is transfered to villas in the Roman 
countryside," there are explicit allusions to the authority of Athens.” The fact 
that Cicero calls the two gymnasia of his villa at Tusculum ‘Academy’ and ‘Lyceum’ 
is suggestive of both an imagined continuity with Athens and of a conscious at- 
tempt at ‘relocation’ of intellectual activity to Rome.” Athens’ landmarks are there- 
by transformed into symbolic spaces, which can be reconstructed and revived out- 
side of their original context. 


Athens’ Auctoritas and Roman education 


Cicero’s attempt to appropriate Athenian landmarks and present himself as an 
heir to an Athenian philosophical tradition (namely, the Academic one) is linked 
to his support of a specific educational ideal for the Roman youth. The connection 
of this ideal to Athens is made visible in a passage from De senectute, where Cicero 
addresses the dedicatee of the dialogue, namely his friend Titus Pomponius (so- 
called ‘Atticus’). He praises there Atticus’ moderation and evenness of mind, 
which is due, to some extent at least, to his chosen place of residence; thus, Atticus 
owes to Athens not only his cognomen but also his humanity (humanitas) and prac- 
tical wisdom (prudentia), traits which make him less prone to unseemly behav- 
iour.“ 

Cicero’s educational ideal involves training in philosophy and rhetoric by au- 
thoritative (Greek) teachers. By Cicero’s time, a stay in Athens during one’s forma- 


40 See Cic. Fin. 3.10. Cf. Marconi 1994, 288. For the exchange of books between Cicero and Atticus, 
see, e.g., Cic. Att. 111.3; 13.32.2; 13.39. This is matched by frequent discussions between Cicero and 
Atticus surrounding the exchange of objects of art; see e.g. Cic. Att. 14.3; 1.5.7; 1.6.2; 17; 110.3-4. 
41 For a list of the places where the rest of Cicero's philosophical dialogues take place, see Marconi 
1994, 285. 

42 Suggestive is also the way in which Cicero reproduces in writing the natural landscape of Ath- 
ens, by presenting Crassus walking along the banks of a stream underneath a plane tree, as an 
allusion to the dramatic setting of Plato's Phaedrus at De or. 1.28. For a discussion, see Spencer 
2010, 65—66. 

43 Cic. Tusc. 2.9. Cf. Cic. De or. 2.20. See also Górler 1988, 224. Suggestive in this respect is also the 
background to the dialogue Brutus, which takes place near a statue of Plato; see Cic. Brut. 24. 
44 Cic. Sen. 1: teque cognomen non solum Athenis deportasse, sed humanitatem et prudentiam in- 
tellego (“I am aware that you have brought from Athens not only your cognomen but also humanity 
and practical wisdom"). For the ideal of humanitas, see, e.g., Cic. Rep. 1.28. 
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tive years had acquired particular value in the educational market for the Roman 
elite. The importance assigned to Greek education as a marker of authority may 
well be also linked to Cicero's status as an homo novus and to an attempt to chal- 
lenge the existing social hierarchies, linked to one's family origin, which were tra- 
ditionally shaping the Roman political landscape. Acquiring ‘technical’ skills in 
rhetoric and philosophy, the doctrinae particularly linked to Athens' intellectual 
tradition, was an important 'cultural capital' which could help someone climb 
up the social ladder and prove oneself worthy of the highest political offices." Al- 
though this trend among the Roman elite had started some generations before Ci- 
cero, it is clear that in the late Republican era, Cicero is one of the greatest defend- 
ers of Greek education in Rome, something which invited the (derogatory) remarks 
in Plutarch that he was a Greek (ypauxóc) and scholar (cyoAaotuK6c).** Such a cul- 
tural ‘investement’ on Cicero's part is coupled by a genuine appreciation of the in- 
herent value of the artes which are associated with Athens and by awareness of 
the status they enjoyed in the Greek world. As Bishop 2019 has recently shown, Ci- 
cero's works exhibit a conscious and strategic attempt to engage and adapt Greek 
‘classical’ models, actively promoting thereby ‘classicism’ as an ideology in the 
hope of achieving longevity for his own written works. 

A passage from Cicero's rhetorical speech Pro Flacco (62), which functions as a 
eulogy of the city, summarises the reasons for which Athens deserves admiration, 
linking the city not only to humanitas and doctrina but also to long-lasting reli- 
gious, legal and political institutions.*? A ‘classicist’ attitude does not, however, pro- 
hibit one from raising claims of exclusivity towards this tradition and taking an 
‘ironic’ distance from its contemporary heirs. Thus, at the end of the ‘encomiastic’ 
passage in Pro Flacco Cicero notes that the auctoritas of the city of Athens is such 
that the name of Greece as a whole, while almost *broken and debilitated" in his 


45 This may also explain the success of Greek-speaking intellectuals in Rome, such as Antiochus of 
Ascalon, who became a (philosophical) ‘companion’ to the leading Roman general Lucius Licinius 
Lucullus. 

46 See Gildenhard 2007 23 and 30: *in part, his treatises and dialogues are a strategic attempt at 
transforming his supreme mastery of Greek knowledge and learning into an enhanced reputation 
and standing among his aristocratic peers". Cf. Bishop 2019, 3-7 for Cicero's ‘intellectual politics’. 
47 Cf. Corbeill 2013, 10. 

48 Plut. Cic. 52. For the ‘polemical’ tone of these remarks, see Bishop 2019, 19. The examples of 
Marcus Cato and Scipio Aemilianus Africanus are invoked in Cic. Luc. 5 as precedents for the ap- 
preciation of Greek learning in Rome. For the long row of Roman nobiles in the third and second 
centuries BCE, who had already endorsed Greek learning, see Gruen 1992, 241-271. 

49 Cic. Flac. 62. This is supplemented at Cic. Leg. 2.36 by a reference to Athens as the birthplace of 
the Eleusinian mysteries alluding to the way Athens does not merely offer a *way of living' but also 
hope for the afterlife. 
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time (iam fractum prope ac debilitatum), rests on the praise of this city.” This sug- 
gests that the veneration of Athens is linked primarily to the study of its history 
rather than to its present.?* This point is sharpened in a passage from De oratore 
343, which runs as follows: 


Athenis iam diu doctrina ipsorum Atheniensium interiit, domicilium tantum in illa urbe rema- 
net studiorum, quibus vacant cives, peregrini fruuntur capti quodam modo nomine urbis et 
auctoritate. 


At Athens learning among the Athenians themselves has long ago perished and that city now 
only continues to supply a lodging for studies from which the citizens are entirely aloof, and 
which are enjoyed by foreign visitors who are somehow captured by the city's name and au- 
thority. (transl. Rackham 1942, with alterations) 


Here, the character Crassus claims that Athenian auctoritas itself is sustained by 
the ‘foreign’, i.e. Roman, presence in the city, since Athenians themselves seem un- 
aware of the value of their cultural heritage (a message reinforced by the use of 
chiasmus in the passage). According to this view, Athens serves only as lodging 
(domicilium) for the foreigners (peregrini) who come to study there and who are 
somehow captured (capti) by the city’s name and authority.’ Anticipating the at- 
titude of many generations of foreign travellers to Greece down to the modern era, 
contemporary Athenians are thereby deemed unworthy heirs to the glorious past 
of the city, their learning having long been perished.” 

Although Crassus’ claim that Athens’ authority is sustained primarily through 
Roman efforts must be read in the dramatic context of the dialogue (91 BCE) and in 
relation to the historical Crassus, it may also be linked to Cicero’s own belief in a 
peculiar paideia Romana which does not simply copy its Greek models. This also 
suggests taking a cautionary attitude towards the intellectual authority linked to 
Athens as the sole vehicle of Roman education. Thus, sometimes Cicero points to 
the need of supplementing the intellectual authority of Athens with ‘indigenous’ 


50 Cic. Flac. 62. 

51 Cf. Howley 2014, 182: *Republican Romans, in their veneration of Classical Athens, saw the mod- 
ern city as a ghost town". Howley goes on to contrast Cicero's depiction of Athens as an intellectual 
landscape to that of Aulus Gellius two centuries after Cicero. Cf. ibid., 183: “What appreciation Ci- 
cero and his friends have for the city around them is historical, and even when they see what is 
around them, they seem to be in a museum". 

52 The participle capti anticipates the famous verse of Horace at Epist. 2.1156: Graecia capta ferum 
victorem cepit (*conquered Greece took captive her savage conqueror"). 

53 On the difference between the illustrious Greeks of the past and the contemporary (to Cicero) 
Greeks, cf. also Cic. De or. 2.19. See also Bishop 2019, 18. 

54 After the homonymous book by Gildenhard 2007. 
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values and traditions. Suggestive in this respect are the references to Athens' au- 
thority at the beginning to De officiis, a treatise that Cicero addresses in the 
form of a letter to his son, Marcus, who is studying philosophy with Cratippus 
in Athens.” Cicero is urging Marcus to engage in philosophical study with the 
hope that such an engagement with philosophy will prepare him for assuming a 
dignified role in the future for the sake of the Roman republic and will help 
him acquire the good reasoning linked to discharging duties (officia) in all domains 
of life. At the very beginning of the work (1.1), Cicero points to Marcus the different 
domains of education he needs to dedicate himself to; one is linked to philosoph- 
ical teachings (praecepta [...] instituta philosophiae), which Marcus acquires both 
by his teacher and by the city where the teacher resides, namely Cratippus and 
Athens, by virtue of the highest authority (propter summam et doctoris auctorita- 
tem et urbis) they both possess. The source of the authority of the teacher is knowl- 
edge (scientia), whereas that of the city are examples (exempla), by which Cicero 
means the great intellectual authorites of the past which were associated with 
Athenian landmarks at the prologue of De finibus 5. As transpires from another 
passage in De officiis (3.6), the recognition of the authority of both Athens and Cra- 
tippus brings with it an ethical obligation to show the right diligence needed for a 
student of such a weighty tradition: 


Quod cum omnibus est faciendum, qui vitam honestam ingredi cogitant, tum haud scio an nem- 
ini potius quam tibi. Sustines enim non parvam exspectationem imitandae industriae nostrae, 
magnam honorum, non nullam fortasse nominis. Suscepisti onus praeterea grave Athenarum 
et Cratippi; ad quos cum tamquam ad mercaturam bonarum artium sis profectus inanem re- 
dire turpissimum est dedecorantem et urbis auctoritatem et magistri. (Cic. Off. 3.6) 


Anyone who is thinking about embarking upon an honourable life ought to do so, but perhaps 
no one more than you. For you carry this burden: many expect you to emulate my diligence, 
most my honours and some, perhaps, even my renown. Besides, you have incurred a weighty 
responsibility from Athens and from Cratippus; since you went to them as if going to ‘pur- 
chase fine arts', it would be most dishonourable to return empty-handed, thus disgracing 
the authority of both city and teacher. (transl. Griffin/Atkins 1991, with small alterations) 


The passage has a clear protreptic function, attempting to motivate the young Mar- 
cus to put all his energy into the philosophical studies he pursues in Athens. An 
important reason to do so is Cicero's own illustrious career, and the expectations 
linked to continuing in the footsteps of a successful father?9 Cicero, however, ad- 


55 On Cratippus, see Dyck 1996, 61, and Verde 2022, 155-172. 

56 Cicero expresses his expectation that his son follows and imitates his example also at Off. 1.78: 
Licet enim mihi, M. fili, apud te gloriari, ad quem et hereditas huius gloriae et factorum imitatio 
pertinet (“I am allowed to boast to you, Marcus my son. For yours it is both to inherit my glory 
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duces an additional reason: he reminds Marcus that by embarking on his studies 
in Athens he has assumed a weighty responsibility (onus grave) both to his teacher 
Cratippus and to the city of Athens. Here and a few lines later in the same passage, 
the auctoritas and gravitas of both teacher and city are intimately linked, as Cicero 
connects Cratippus with the larger and most venerable Athenian intellectual line- 
age, that of the towering figures of Plato and Aristotle. The protreptic tone of the 
passage is reinforced by likening Marcus to someone who is engaged in the ‘pur- 
chase of fine arts’ (mercatura bonarum artium); this is a ‘mission’ with ethical 
overtones, since it would be most disgraceful (turpissimum) for Marcus to return 
from his studies in Athens empty-handed (inanis) and bring to shame (dedecoran- 
tem) both the authority of the city and that of his teacher. The noble ‘mission’ in 
which Marcus is involved is subtly underlined in this passage by the Homeric al- 
lusion found in the expression inanem redire, which is reminiscent of the Iliad 
2.298? Marcus appears thereby as a defender of heroic values, rather than as a 
mere student. Considering the tense historical context in which De officiis is writ- 
ten, one may speculate that Cicero links here education in the ‘fine arts’, and es- 
pecially in philosophy, with the political and military role that Marcus is about 
to assume for the defence of the res publica. Athenian authority in this case supple- 
ments parental authority in functioning as an incentive for ethical and political ac- 
tion. 

Greek learning is, however, not the only valid authority for Marcus' education. 
At the beginning of De officiis, Cicero urges Marcus to supplement the Greek learn- 
ing he acquires in Athens with further expertise in Latin oratory, following the ex- 
ample of his father? Cicero goes on to pride himself on creating a philosophical 
discourse that unites, in his view, in an unparalleled way two doctrinae, rhetoric 
and philosophy and, thus, public speaking with the investigation of theoretical sub- 


and to imitate my deeds"; transl. Griffin/Atkins 1991). Cf. ibid.1121: Optima autem hereditas a pat- 
ribus traditur liberis omnique patrimonio praestantior gloria virtutis rerumque gestarum, cui dede- 
cori esse nefas et vitium iudicandum est (“The best inheritance, however, is that passed down to 
children by their fathers, that glory of virtue and of worthy achievements that is more excellent 
than any patrimony; to disgrace that must be judged wicked and vicious"; transl. Griffin/Atkins 
1991). See also the comments at ibid. 2.44 and 3.6. 

57 In Cic. De or. 1158, poetry and history are presented as examples of the bonae artes. On the su- 
periority of philosophy among the artes, see Cic. Acad. 1.3. For a discussion of the peculiar expres- 
sion mercatura bonarum atrium, see also Lu in this volume. 

58 aioypóv Tot 6npóv тє u£vetv Kevedv cevéeoOat (“yet even so it is a shameful thing to tarry long, 
and return empty"; transl. Murray 1924). As becomes clear from Aristotle's Rhetoric 1.6.1363a, the 
verse had acquired proverbial value. 

59 Cic. Off. 11. 
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jects;?? accordingly, at the beginning of the De officiis, Cicero traces his superiority 
as an intellectual in that, while Greek intellectuals excelled in either oratory (De- 
mosthenes) or philosophy (Plato), he can claim to have pursued both, the only com- 
parable Greek example mentioned being that of the Athenian politician Demetrius 
of Phalerum, Theophrastus’ student.” This is coupled by Cicero's optimism, ex- 
pressed for example at the beginning of the De finibus, that Romans can (despite 
the low quality of some Epicurean writers like Amafinius)® rival their Greek peers 
in the domain of philosophy, as they arguably did in the domains of poetry and 
rhetoric. Such optimism is also reflected in the view that the Latin language is 
an adequate, or even superior, vehicle for the transmission of philosophical con- 
tent. 

The combination of Greek and Latin learning in the case of Marcus should ex- 
tend beyond mere matters of style: a feature of Cicero’s ‘Roman’ philosophical dis- 
course is the extensive use of historical exempla, which had wide currency in the 
Roman world, as also the frequent references to Roman legal practices. The third 
Book of De officiis, which aims at going beyond the influence of Cicero’s Greek 
source Panaetius, provides a very good example for this, showing how the philo- 
sophical education of the young Marcus can and should be supplemented by ‘in- 
digenous’ sources of authority, like the exemplum of Regulus.® The reliance on 
the auctoritas of Roman exempla, serves there to show the identification of utility 
with virtue, a point theoretically argued for by the Stoics® but ‘practically’ shown, 
according to Cicero, in Roman history. 

The tension between the authority of Greek teaching and that of Roman tra- 
dition is most explicitly thematised in two other Ciceronian dialogues, the De ora- 
tore and De re publica; suggestively the two texts engage with the Roman rhetorical 
and political traditions respectively, in an explicit demarcation and opposition to 
the Greek tradition. Cicero does not hesitate to say in the prologue to De re publica 


60 On the link between eloquence and theoretical wisdom in Cicero, see also Oliva in this volume. 
61 Cic. Off. 1.3-4. See also Cic. Leg. 3.14. For a very positive appreciation of Demetrius’ style, see Cic. 
Orat. 92. 

62 For a pejorative reference to Amafinius, see Cic. Tusc. 4.6. 

63 See especially Cic. Fin. 14. For the idea of Latin philosophy as ‘cultural warfare’, cf. Gildenhard 
2007, 76. 

64 Cic. Fin. 110: sed ita sentio et saepe disserui, Latinam linguam non modo non inopem, ut vulgo 
putarent, sed locupletiorem etiam esse quam Graecam (*my view is, as I have often argued, that, far 
from lacking in resources, the Latin language is even richer than the Greek"; transl. Annas/Woolf 
2001). See also the critique of excessive ‘hellenising’ at Cic. Fin. 1.8-9 with reference to Albucius. Cf. 
Cic. De or. 395. 

65 For Regulus, see Cic. Off. 399—100. 

66 See Cic. Off. 3.74; cf. ibid. 3.81. 
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that those who lead the governance of cities are superior, even with regard to wis- 
dom (sapientia), to those who spend their life in leisure, implying thereby the 
Greek philosophers.®” This is further elaborated by the character of Scipio in the 
first Book of De re publica. While referring to the ‘liberal’ Greek education that 
he received in his youth (alluding also to his association with the Greek intellectu- 
als Polybius and Panaetius), Scipio declares that, especially in the political domain, 
he would not give precedence to Greek ideas over Roman ones. In a conscious op- 
position of theoretical knowledge and practice, Scipio declares that he was educat- 
ed more by practice (usu) and parental advice (domesticis praeceptis) than by stud- 
ies (quam litteris). This chimes with Cicero’s justification of the relatively late 
Roman preoccupation with philosophy, as opposed to other genres of writing, on 
the grounds that the forefathers pursued the discipline of (philosophical) ethics 
(bene vivendi disciplina) more through their own way of life rather than through 
writings (vita magis quam litteris persecuti вип). 

The debate around the relative value of theoretical sapientia, intimately linked 
to Athens, even gives to Cicero an opportunity to stage an argument for Roman su- 
premacy in the ethical/political domain. Thus, Miltiades and Themistocles provide 
(negative) examples of the fickleness (levitas) and the crudelity (crudelitas) of the 
Athenians against some of its most illustrious citizens, a practice which, “while it 
was born and often practiced in the city of Athens, has even reached the most dig- 
nified Roman state"."? Again, in the prologue to the De finibus 5, where the intel- 
lectual glory of Athens is so prominent, Piso juxtaposes to the memory of illustri- 
ous philosophers, triggered by the view of the Platonic Academy, the memories of 


67 Cic. Rep. 13: sic eos, qui his urbibus consilio atque auctoritate praesunt, iis, qui omnis negotii 
publici expertes sint, longe duco sapientia ipsa esse anteponendos (“so too I think that the men 
who lead these cities by their counsel and authority should be considered far wiser than philos- 
ophers who have no experience at all of public life"; transl. Zetzel 1999). 

68 Cic. Rep. 1.36: Quam ob rem peto a vobis, ut me sic audiatis, neque ut omnino expertem Graeca- 
rum rerum neque ut eas nostris in hoc praesertim genere anteponentem, sed ut unum e togatis pat- 
ris diligentia non inliberaliter institutum studioque discendi a pueritia incensum, usu tamen et do- 
mesticis praeceptis multo magis eruditum quam litteris (“Therefore, I ask you to listen to me in this 
way: as someone neither completely ignorant of Greek learning nor deferring to the Greeks – par- 
ticularly on this subject — but as one Roman citizen, reasonably well educated by the care of his 
father and inflamed from childhood with the desire for learning, but educated much more by ex- 
perience and home learning than by books"; transl. Zetzel 1999). For the superiority of usus over 
doctrina in the domain of rhetoric, see Cic. De or. 115; 1.105. Cf. Zetzel 2003, 130. 

69 Cic. Tusc. 45. This matches the pattern of Roman attitudes towards Greek culture in the second 
century BCE, on which see Gruen 1992, 241-271. 

70 Cic. Rep. 15: quae nata et frequentata apud illos etiam in gravissimam civitatem nostram dicun- 
tur redundasse. On the ‘ungratefulness’ of the city of Athens and its inhabitants, see also Cic. 
Leg. 3.26. Cf. Cic. Sest. 141. 
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illustrious politicians and generals of the Roman past, like Scipio, Cato, Laelius and 
that of Piso's grandfather (Lucius Calpurnius Piso Frugi), who are brought to mind 
through the remembrance of the (old) Roman Senate-house (curia)."* Thus, at the 
same time as he presents the landmarks of Athens, Cicero juxtaposes to them 
Rome's landmarks, which carry a different symbolic value, i.e. a political, as op- 
posed to an intellectual one. 


Athens' auctoritas and the Vicissitudes of otium 


Although Athens appears as a symbol of doctrina"? and as the birthplace of the 
most influential intellectual tradition (the Academic one) in many Ciceronian pas- 
sages, its superior authority is as controversial as the value of intellectual studies 
when the latter are wholly disconnected from political action.” This is linked to 
deeper tensions surrounding Cicero's own attitude towards intellectual activity 
in relation to political praxis. While Piso's speech in De finibus 5 (48-54) contains 
a unique defence of the inherent value of intellectual activity or theoria in Cicero's 
philosophical writings,"^ it is not an accident that this defence takes place in Ath- 
ens, which is understood by Cicero primarily as a ‘depoliticised’ place devoted to 
learning. The exclusive devotion to intellectual activities is, however, either linked 
to a period of study before one assumes political offices (as the setting of De finibus 
5 suggests), or to special circumstances which prohibit one from exercising one's 
political duties. 

Such occasions abound in Cicero's life, especially after Caesar's ascent to 
power. This is reflected in the way Cicero addresses Atticus, his dear friend and 
a permanent resident of Athens,” through whom he sustains a lasting link with 
the city throughout his life. When the situation at Rome appears threatening, Cice- 
ro views Athens as a refuge which provides a safe space of leisure (otium), away 
from the political rivalries at Rome. In a letter written in 61 BCE, in a momentary 
reaction of disdain for the tactics of his political opponents in Rome, Cicero appro- 


71 Cic. Fin. 5.2. 

72 This matches the characterisation of the city as inventor of all sciences (omnium doctrinarum 
inventrices Athenas) at Cic. De or. 1.13. 

73 For the opposition between (Roman ancestral) virtus and doctrina, see also Cic. De or. 3137 
74 For a discussion of this defence, see Tsouni 2018b. 

75 One may discern a slightly ‘ironic’ tone in the way Cicero comments on Pomponius’ permanent 
residency in Athens at Cic. Fin. 54, which will make him ‘earn’ the cognomen ‘Atticus’. 
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ves Atticus’ abstinence from politics urging him to dedicate himself to philosophy." 
Cicero’s jest is corroborated by the Epicurean leanings of Atticus which justify ab- 
stinence from political engagement and devotion to otium.” Later, in a letter from 
October 50 BCE, after learning some rumors about Caesar's military activities, Ci- 
cero states, again as a jest, that he would prefer to remain at the ‘citadel’ of Athens, 
where he is found at the moment, rather than to return to the dangerous political 
situation at Rome.” 

Such a prioritisation of otium must be, however, read in the context and (per- 
sonal) circumstances of writing of the specific letters; elsewhere Cicero seems 
much more aware of the negative connotations of ‘leisure’ in Roman society. 
That otium is controversial for Cicero (and his readers) is reflected most poignantly 
in the caricature of the otiosus Graeculus which is put into the mouth of Crassus at 
De oratore 1.102.’”° Furthermore, it is manifested in Cicero's concerns, expressed 
primarily in the prologues to his philosophical works," regarding an otium cum 
dignitate, that is a ‘leisure’ compatible with his standing of a Roman nobleman.** 
Suggestively, in the prologue to the De divinatione Cicero presents the writing of 
philosophical dialogues as an alternative kind of political action, which is chosen 


76 Cic. Att. 116.13: qua re, ut opinor, фіЛософптёоу, id quod tu facis, et istos consulatus non flocci 
facteon. (“therefore I suppose one must take to letters, as you do, and not care a button for their con- 
sulships”; transl. Shackleton Bailey 1999). Also compare ibid. 2.13.2. In another example, Cicero pro- 
fesses, under the current circumstances, to choose retirement, alluding to his earlier studies in 
Greece, ibid. 2.16.3: qua re incumbamus, o noster Tite, ad illa praeclara studia, et eo unde discedere 
non oportuit aliquando revertamur (“so, Titus mine, let me throw myself into my studies, those won- 
derful studies which I ought never to have left and to which I must now at last return"; transl. Shack- 
leton Bailey 1999). Cf. Cic. Att. 2.5.2 and the discussion at Lévy 2012, 67-68, Bishop 2019, 22-23, and 
Aubert-Baillot 2021, 203-205. 

77 See, e.g. Cic. Att. 16.74. Cf. Corbeill 2013, 13. 

78 Cic. Att. 6.95: Id. Oct. has dedi litteras, quo die, ut scribis, Caesar Placentiam legiones iiii. Quaeso, 
quid nobis futurum est? In arce Athenis statio mea nunc placet (“I am dispatching this letter on the 
Ides of October, the day on which you say Caesar is taking four legions to Placentia. Pray what is to 
become of us? My present station in the citadel at Athens is to my liking"; transl. Shackleton Bailey 
1999). For a commentary on this passage, see McConnell 2014, 151—152. 

79 Cic. De or. 1102. Cf. ibid. 2.19. On the ‘ambivalent’ attitude of Crassus towards the Greeks in the 
De oratore, see Gruen 1992, 264-266, and Bishop 2019, 17-19. 

80 For an analysis of the various modes of justification of Cicero's preoccupation with Greek 
learning in the prologues to his philosophical writings, see Gildenhard 2007 46—88, and Baraz 2012. 
81 See especially Cic. De or 11-3. For different occurrences of the expression in Cicero, see Balsdon 
1960, 47-50. 
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due to his exclusion from political action after the ascent of Caesar to power," 
rather than as products of ‘disinterested’ leisure. 

A last episode from Cicero's life helps to illustrate his ‘ambivalent’ relation to 
Athens: thus, in the turmoil following Caesar's assassination, Cicero postpones a 
trip to Athens to see his son in order to take part in a meeting of the senate? 
and, thus, deliberately places political action over leisure (and parental duties). 
His choice gives precedence to Rome, as the central scene of political develop- 
ments, above Athens, as a ‘peripheral’ place of retreat; this is expressed succinctly 
in a letter from July 44 BCE, where Cicero states that he *would rather be fright- 
ened at home than secure in your [sc. Atticus] Athens”.** Despite not choosing to 
return to Athens at the end of his life, it is suggestive that Cicero's last hopes for the 
revival of the Roman republic are expressed through a letter-treatise sent to his 
son Marcus in Athens? a text where the auctoritas of the city is invoked in 
order to motivate the young Roman to act honourably. 


Conclusion 


According to the link that Cicero establishes between Athens and auctoritas, dis- 
cussed in the first two parts of the paper, Athens deserves reverence and admira- 
tion: the city has an uncontestable authority because of the intellectual traditions 
(and the supreme auctores) to whom it gave rise, Plato being a prime example 
among them. Such traditions are visible in the very landscape of the city through 
landmarks which carry associations of illustrious intellectual exempla. At the same 
time, Athens, and what it stands for, is in some passages in Cicero supplemented by 
or even subordinated to the Roman tradition. Cicero in various places asserts 
Roman supremacy in the ‘ethical’ field (matching its political and military suprem- 


82 Cic. Div 2.6-7; cf. Cic. Acad. 111; Luc. 6; Fin. 110; Nat. D. 1.7; Tusc. 1.5; Off. 2.3; Fam. 9.2.5. The way in 
which Cicero's works function as alternative methods of political action is discussed extensively in 
Fox 2007 Gildenhard 2007 and Baraz 2012. Cf. Lévy 2012. 

83 The event is described at Cic. Att. 16.7. Cf. Cic. Off 3121: si ipse venissem Athenas, quod quidem 
esset factum, nisi me e medio cursu clara voce patria revocasset (“if, however, I had come to Athens 
in person (as indeed I should have done had not my country called me back in a loud voice in the 
middle of my journey)"; transl. Griffin/Atkins 1991). 

84 Cic. Att. 16.6.2: malo enim vel cum timore domi esse quam sine timore Athenis tuis. Cf. also Cic. 
Att. 5112 (from July 51 BCE), where, while at Athens, Cicero expresses his desire to return to Rome: 
non dici potest quam flagrem desiderio urbis, quam vix harum rerum insulsitatem feram (“I cannot 
tell you how passionately I long for Rome, how difficult I find it to endure the insipidity of my present 
environment"; transl. Shackleton Bailey 1999). 

85 Cf. Woolf 2015, 186; 200. 
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acy) on the basis of ‘indigenous’ values and exempla. An ‘Athenian’ exclusive devo- 
tion to intellectual pursuits and to otium becomes also subject to dialectical chal- 
lenges in Cicero’s dialogues. While a devotion to theoretical studies may serve as a 
propaedeutic to a political career, Cicero never goes so far as to defend an exclusive 
devotion to it, unless special circumstances obtain. Thus, while Athens never 
ceased to exercise its intellectual allure on Cicero, Rome always remained at the 
centre of his preoccupations. 


Gabriel Evangelou 
Loss of Self, Desperation, and Glimmers of 
Hope in Cicero’s Letters from Exile 


Introduction 


As aman with an active public life, but also a novus homo, Cicero constantly had to 
prove himself as an invaluable asset to the res publica. An ostensibly perfect oppor- 
tunity arose in 63 BCE when he exposed the Catilinarian conspiracy and had Cati- 
line’s five co-conspirators executed. Based on his remarks, he viewed himself as 
Rome’s saviour (Cic. Pis. 78; Sest. 49) for his proactive decision.’ In fact, when Pom- 
pey, whom he claims to have considered not only an ally, but also a potentially 
close friend, did not offer him congratulations in 62 BCE for his achievements 
as consul, he expressed his disappointment (Cic. Farn. 5.73) by indicating how im- 
portant it would be to him for Pompey to applaud him either publicly or in a pseu- 
do-private letter? Nevertheless, it was in 58 BCE that he experienced the ultimate 
humiliation when his political enemy and tribune of the plebs, Clodius? took ad- 
vantage of the triumvirate's discontent at Cicero* and engineered his exile? He 


1 The resentment that Cicero provoked with his decision to execute five Roman citizens without a 
trial is carefully explored in Rundell 1979, 304—306. 

2 White 2010, 66—67 199 n. 25, argues that there is a clear dichotomy between Cicero's private and 
public letters. He points out that Cicero himself reveals in a letter to Atticus the methods that he 
used to conceal the identity of his letter, viz. refraining from using his external seal, dictating his 
letters to a freedman to avoid his handwriting being recognised, and coming up with a pseudonym 
for the letter heading (Cic. Att. 2.20.5). McConnell 2014, 12 n. 28, takes the discussion of the nature of 
letters in Cicero's time a step further by recognising several groups of letters: letters that were 
meant to be read by a wide audience, such as Cicero's extensive account of events to Lentulus 
Spinther (Cic. Fam. 19), letters that were sent to intimate friends, letters which included ‘coded lan- 
guage’, and letters that Cicero was at pains to keep private for a variety of reasons. He concludes 
that the consensus in Cicero's time was that *merely by putting pen to paper one was doing some- 
thing ‘public’”. On the very public nature of the correspondence between Roman politicians in the 
age of Cicero, see also Miller 1914, 69; von Albrecht 2003, 68—69; Steel 2005, 59; Lintott 2008, 223; Hall 
2009, 25; White 2010, 31-34; Evangelou 2022, 50. 

3 Craig 2004, 187 states that in the Pro Milone Cicero presents the deceased Clodius as *a clear and 
present danger to the continued survival of the Roman state". 

4 According to Rundell 1979, 313-314, the triumvirs' support of Clodius was to a certain extent the 
result of coercion. Mitchell 1991, 130, expresses a similar view by underlining the repercussions 
that they would face if they were to go against Clodius, who had become a notably popular tribune. 
Degl'Innocenti Pierini 1996, 1-2, argues that the triumvirate chose to sacrifice Cicero for fear of 
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promulgated two bills, which were then voted into law; the first was directed at 
those who had ordered the execution of Roman citizens without granting them 
a formal trial and the second named Cicero specifically. Likely for fear for his 
life (Cic. QFr. 14.5), Cicero decided to leave Rome. He appears to have fled from 
Rome while being hopeful that in a few days his supporters would ensure his 
safe return (Cic. QFr. 144). Nonetheless, it was not until 4 August 57 BCE that an 
official decision was made for his recall from exile. The letters that he wrote to 
his wife, Terentia, and to their children, Tullia and Marcus, to his brother, Quintus, 
and to his closest friend, Atticus, provide unique insight into the safety that Greece, 
and specifically Thessalonica, offered him during one of the most intense challeng- 
es that he faced in his entire life. The following discussion focuses chiefly on the 
letters that Cicero wrote during his time in Thessalonica. Its primary aims are 
to delve deeper into his experience in Thessalonica as both a safe haven and a 
hopeless place during a significant part of his banishment and to demonstrate 
his attempts to elicit his loved ones pity (misericordia) in order to convince 
them to intensify their efforts for his restoration to Rome.? 


losing the support of the populares. Seager 1965, 531, interprets Pompey's decision to refrain from 
protecting Cicero from Clodius in 58 BCE as a sacrifice that he was forced to make out of self-in- 
terest. However, as Williams 2013, 54—55, rightly points out, Pompey was already dissatisfied with 
Cicero's consulship in 63 BCE, because of Cicero's opposition to the agrarian reform bill that Pom- 
реу wanted for his veterans (Cic. Leg. agr. 1.2.5-6). 

5 As Robinson 1994, 475, observes, Cicero refrains entirely from referring to his absence from 
Rome in 58-57 BCE as an exile, whereas “he uses the words exsilium, exsul, and exsulo frequently 
in other contexts". Géraud 2014, 245-246, raises the same point. On Cicero's usage of exsilium in his 
writings, see Gaertner 2007 3. 

6 Cavarzere 2007, 1507 n. 1, notes that, despite Cicero's letters technically having three recipients, 
they were essentially written for Terentia. 

7 Overall, thirty-four letters that Cicero wrote during his banishment have survived: twenty-seven 
to Atticus (Cic. Att. 3), four to his family (Cic. Fam. 141—4), two to Quintus (Cic. QFr. 1.3, 14) and one 
to one of the consuls of 57 BCE, Metellus Nepos (Cic. Fam. 54). Von Albrecht 2003, 69, observes a 
notable absence of colloquialisms from his letters to his loved ones, even though they are private 
letters. Similarly, Adams 2003, 343-344, points out the complete absence of Greek words in Cicero's 
letters from exile. After noting that Cicero refrains from using Greek also in the letters from 48 and 
47 BCE as well as in the letters from 7 to 15 March 45 BCE, i.e. after Tullia's death, he argues that 
there is a *psychological dimension to Cicero's code-switching" into Greek and asserts that the use 
of Greek words during such emotionally charged periods would feel pretentious, as code-switching 
was “contrived and artificial” and essentially “a game [Cicero] played with Atticus". 

8 Some of the most comprehensive discussions of Cicero's banishment include Smith 1896; Ciaceri 
1941, 59-70; Carcopino 1951, 196-201; Shackleton Bailey 1971, 64—72; Seager 1979, 103-113; Mitchell 
1991, 127-143; Fuhrmann 1992, 89-95; Garcea 2005; Kelly 2006, 110—125; Kaster 2006, 393-409; 
Cohen 2007 109-128; Bellemore 2008, 100-120; Tempest 2011, 113—124; Williams 2013, 53-72; 
Marsh 2014, 37-59. 
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Accusations of infirmitas 


Cicero's banishment indubitably constitutes a unique period of his life. The reader 
of the correspondence is confronted with a distinctively different Cicero. Not the 
confident orator of his public speeches, not the wise man of the philosophical dia- 
logues, not the shrewd friend and politician of the rest of the extant letters, but a 
man who constantly complains about his calamity and repeatedly refers to the 
prospect of dying, in order to put an end to his sorrow. For this lack of fortitude 
(infirmitas)? which he displays in his correspondence, he has been heavily cen- 
sured by his critics.'? A prime example can be found in Lord Lyttelton's Observa- 
tions on the Life of Cicero, in which he remarks: *In how spiritless and effeminate a 
manner he behaved during his exile is sufficiently known to all the world: the 
strain that was left upon his character was too great to be varnished over by all 
the glory of his triumphant return”.”* Similarly, Stockton lambasts Cicero for acting 
like a “petulant and emotionally self-indulgent child". Ancient historians, such as 
Plutarch (Cic. 32.5—7) and Cassius Dio (3818—29) also condemned Cicero's attitude 
during his banishment and especially for his failure to bear his calamity with 
more dignity by resorting to philosophy. More importantly, Cicero's most intimate 
and loyal friend, Atticus, repeatedly and heavily criticised Cicero for displaying a 
weak spirit (animo infirmo; Cic. Att. 310.2) in their correspondence.'^ On 17 June 
58 BCE, Cicero replies by expressing his disappointment in Atticus' reproaches 


9 All translations are made by the author. 

10 For a list of his critics in antiquity as well as in modern scholarship, see Hutchinson 1998, 25 n. 
1. 

11 Lord Lyttelton 1775, 19. Berry 2020, xxi, also notes that Cicero never fully recovered from the 
blow that Clodius inflicted on him by leading him into exile. 

12 Stockton 1971, 190. Interestingly, unlike the overt criticism that Cicero received both for his pub- 
lic and private life from Mommsen 1854-1856, Drumann/Groebe 1899-1929, and Carcopino 1951, 
Stockton's uncharacteristically harsh remarks are limited to the period of Cicero's exile, specifical- 
ly because of how he dealt with his misfortune as attested in his extant letters. 

13 For an interesting discussion of the reception of Cicero's exile in the early Roman Empire, see 
Keeline 2018, 164-177 McConnell 2014, 224, observes a shift in Cicero's view of the place of philos- 
ophy in politics before and after his exile. 

14 Cic. Att. 3102; 3.11.2; 3.12.1; 3.13.2; 3.151. On Atticus’ disapproval of Cicero's continuous lamenta- 
tions in his letters from exile, see also Narducci 1997 59. Robinson 1994, 480, refers to Cicero's re- 
plies to Atticus’ criticism as “a disingenuous attempt to portray himself as a hero". Schwitter 2017, 
389, interprets Atticus' reproaches as concern to protect his friend from damaging his reputation. 
Hutchinson 1998, 27 n. 2, rightly observes that Atticus' tone towards Cicero was equally firm when 
Cicero was mourning Tullia's death (Cic. Att. 1241.3). 
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and by stressing that no man has suffered such a devasting blow in his Ше. He 
also implores him to stop castigating him and instead to focus on how to alleviate 
his burden (Сіс. Att. 310.3). 

Assertions about Cicero's mental condition are surprisingly common in schol- 
arship. In many notable studies of his exile, he is perceived as a hopeless man suf- 
fering from depression.' While many of his statements do give the impression that 
he was struggling with coming to terms with his new life in exile — irrespective of 
the city in which he was forced to remain -, it also needs to be borne in mind that 
a diagnosis of a mental condition of a historical person is highly problematic. 
Apart from the fact that most classicists lack the necessary qualifications to diag- 
nose mental ilIness,? the extant evidence that sheds light on Cicero's exile is fairly 
limited and thus any observations made rely heavily on Cicero's depictions of 
events and of his perception of reality, since the correspondence is unidirectional. 
Moreover, there is a tendency to take statements found in Cicero's letters, especial- 
ly from exile, at face value. I maintain that more caution needs to be exercised 
when dealing with Cicero's claims in his correspondence. Consequently, his con- 
stant references to weeping during his banishment’? do not necessarily mean 
that he literally wept in all those occasions, as his statements could be an exagger- 


15 He raises this point again on 5 and 17 August 58 BCE (Cic. Att. 3.13.2; 3115.2). 

16 Cf. Cic. Att. 3.11.2; 3.15.7 For a further list of references to the disapproval of Cicero's letters from 
exile both in antiquity and by modern scholars, see Hutchinson 1998, 25 n. 1. 

17 Mitchell 1991, 141, argues that at certain points of his banishment he was on *the verge of men- 
tal collapse". Similar assertions about Cicero's mental condition can be found in many notable 
studies of his exile. Claassen 1996, 222, notes that Cicero was “in despair", while Seager 1979, 
108, states that he “had not been hopeful” and that he “sunk in pessimism”. Tyrrell/Purser 1969, 
30, assert that he “was on the point of self-destruction”. For Marsh 2014, 42, Cicero “was nearly driv- 
en to suicide by anguish and despair". May 2002, 11, also observes a serious consideration of sui- 
cide in Cicero's correspondence and attributes it to his depression. Dugan 2014, 13—14, detects “sui- 
cidal impulses” in his letters and asserts that “he was driven to contemplate self-destruction”. 
According to Shackleton Bailey 1971, 65, *Cicero wanted to destroy himself, whether by ordinary 
suicide or in a desperate sally against Clodius [...]. He continued to contemplate suicide in the fol- 
lowing months". Treggiari 2007 57 following completely Cicero's claims, states that he seriously 
contemplated ending his life and then regretted not having done so. Contrast, however, Robinson 
1994, 475 n. 1, who does not simply assume that Cicero's statements are unequivocally an accurate 
representation of his inner thoughts and thus simply notes that Cicero *expresses the wish that he 
had committed suicide". Baraz 2012, 55, rightly states that *any letter penned by Cicero cannot be 
taken to present the author's thought in an entirely direct and unmediated way". 

18 Cohen 2007 110, raises a similar point by noting that *authors attempt to apply modern psycho- 
logical terminology based on the letters he wrote during this period". 

19 Cic. QFr. 1.3.3; 1.3.10; Fam. 141.5; 14.21; 14.22; 14.31; 14.3.5; 1441; Att. 3154; 3102. 
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ation used to stress the magnitude of his plight.”° Similarly, the fact that Cicero re- 


peatedly and categorically denies that he entertains any hope of ever being recal- 
led to Rome or that he is contemplating suicide should not be treated as conclusive 
evidence that he felt completely hopeless?' and suicidal.” As the discussion aims to 
demonstrate, a closer reading of the statements that he makes in his letters to At- 
ticus, Quintus, and Terentia suggests that he held varying degrees of hope through- 
out his banishment. 


The Impact of his Banishment 


Before delving deeper into the impact that Cicero's exile had on him, it is imper- 
ative to bear in mind the possibility that the claims in his letters to Atticus and his 
family were made with rhetorical purposes in mind; specifically, with the intention 
of commiseratio (appeal to one's pity/compassion). As Hutchinson has demonstrat- 
ed convincingly, the view of Cicero being so distraught throughout his exile that his 
mental state affected his ability to write letters to his family, his friends, and allies 
in Rome should be rejected.? The fact that Cicero had in mind the power of emo- 
tive language, especially in the elicitation of pity,’* can be observed in a remark 
that he makes in a letter to Quintus (Cic. QFr. 1.3.5): 


Nunc, si potes, id quod ego qui tibi semper fortis videbar non possum, erige te et confirma, si 
qua subeunda dimicatio erit. Spero, si quid mea spes habet auctoritatis, tibi et integritatem 
tuam et amorem in te civitatis et aliquid etiam misericordiam nostri praesidi laturum. 


20 Hutchinson 1998, 27, stresses that such exaggerations are typical in Cicero's works, including his 
public speeches and philosophical treatises. 

21 According to Marsh 2014, 45, Cicero held some hope throughout his banishment, hence his at- 
tempts to secure the support of people whose collaborative efforts could effect his restoration. 
Smith 2015, 30, expresses a similar view by asserting that the hope to rehabilitate his public per- 
sona was the driving force behind his persistence in exile. 

22 Hill 2004, 2, argues against associating suicide with depression in ancient sources and stresses 
that in the ancient world the former was “dramatically public in character" as it could attract 
“publicity for its agent/victim and enhance his or her reputation in society at large". 

23 Hutchinson 1998, 25. He also argues strongly against the view that one could possibly express 
one's emotions without a thought process. 

24 As Tempest 2011, 121, points out, Cicero followed the example of his fellow members of the 
equestrian order who attempted to aid Cicero's cause, before he left Rome, by wearing mourning 
garments. The theatricality of their actions is perhaps best exemplified in the attempt of certain 
senators, who, as soon as the consuls forbade them from wearing mourning clothes in support 
of Cicero, rushed out of the Senate screaming and tearing their clothes in public. 
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Now, if you can, do that which I, who always seemed valiant to you, cannot, i.e. lift yourself 
up and take heart, if a struggle is to be faced. I hope, if my hope carries any weight, that your 
integrity, the love that the community has for you, and also to some extent the pity for myself 
will bear protection for you. (transl. by the author) 


Since the letter was written on 13 June 58 BCE in Thessalonica, Cicero was acutely 
aware of the benefits of being pitied by others."? As the discussion below will at- 
tempt to demonstrate, Cicero's life in Greece during his exile was so strenuous that 
his remarks in his letters to his loved ones appear to reflect the reality in Cicero's 
eyes. Nevertheless, even though the act of writing letters, in which he laments over 
the state of his life, was a valuable outlet for him to express his emotions, his re- 
marks to his family also served a different purpose: they allowed him to seize con- 
trol of the way that his correspondents felt about him and his conduct towards 
them. Thus, the more they pitied him, the more likely it would be to excuse his be- 
haviour^* and to fulfil any wish he had, no matter the obstacles that they would 
have to face." 

One of his main concerns after the promulgation of Clodius' second bill that 
named Cicero as its target (Cic. Att. 3.1; 3.2) was his physical safety. As soon as Clo- 
dius' bill was voted into law, Cicero had every reason to fear for his life,” because 
the law denied Cicero access to fire and water within 400 or 500 miles from Rome 
(Cic. Att. 34; Fam. 144.3)? That meant that during his journey, until he reached his 
destination, if anyone were caught offering him shelter, they were in danger of fac- 
ing punishment for breaking the law (Cic. Fam. 144.2)? Despite having many 
friends and acquaintances that assured him that they were willing to help him 
in his time of need, thus endangering their own lives (Cic. Att. 34), Cicero had 
every reason to remain doubtful, considering that he had been abandoned by Pom- 


25 Kaster 2005, 145, interprets Cicero's remark to Quintus as a conviction that Quintus would be 
protected because of the combination of two emotions, love (for Quintus) and pity (for himself). 
26 As it will be demonstrated later on, Cicero repeatedly admits that he was wrong, but places 
most of the blame on others. 

27 Hutchinson 1998, 47 also considers Cicero's outpour of emotions in his letters from exile as an 
attempt to persuade his correspondents. 

28 Explicit references to fear can be found thirty-one times in Cicero's extant letters from exile: 
metus (fear): Cic. QFr. 1.3.11; Att. 3.8.2; 3.84; 39.3; metuere (to fear): Cic. QFr. 1.34; Fam. 14.22; 14.4.3; 
1444; Att. 3.18.2; 3.234; timor (terror): Cic. QFr. 144; Att. 313.2; 3.171; timidus (fearful): Cic. Fam. 14.2.1; 
Att. 3.234; timere (to be fearful): Cic. ОРТ. 1.3.9; Fam. 14.2.3; Att. 34; 3.8.2; 3.91; 31577; pertimere (to fear 
greatly): Сіс. QFr. 1.3.4; 141; pertimescere (to be terrified): Cic. ОРТ. 1.3.5; vereri (to be afraid): Сіс. 
Att. 3.71; 3173; 3.234; 3.24.1; 3.242. 

29 Moreau 1987, 475. 

30 As Ciaceri 1941, 53, and Fuhrmann 1992, 91, observe, the punishment for anyone caught offering 
shelter to Cicero was death. 
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pey, who had pledged to support him against Clodius (Cic. Att. 2.222)?! More im- 


portantly, he states that he felt betrayed also by his friends, who offered him perni- 
cious counsel by urging him to leave Rome (Cic. Att. 3.10.2). 

The possibility that he experienced genuine fear until he reached Thessalonica 
is strengthened by his pleas to Atticus to join him.?? In May 58 BCE, he politely re- 
jects Atticus’ generous offer of his estate in Epirus, because he wants to avoid being 
in close proximity to Achaea, where he had many enemies (Cic. Att. 3.8.1). In the 
first extant letter to Atticus, while heading towards Vibo, he stresses that, in 
order to travel through Epirus, he will need to be escorted by Atticus and his 
men.?? He also laments his inability to stay at one place for an extensive period 
of time, for fear of Clodius' law. As a result, he has to move constantly from one 
friend's property to another (Cic. Att. 3.2). On 29 April 58 BCE, he notes that, in 
order to feel safe to live somewhere, it would have to be a fortified place, unless 
he was staying there only for a limited amount of time (Cic. Att. 3.71). Based on 
the letter to Atticus from 27 March 58 BCE (Cic. Att. 3.2), it appears that he planned 
to make it to Greece, but was afraid to travel there on his own, hence his repeated 
request to Atticus to join him, so that he could safely move from Greece to Brindi- 
sium, if there was such a need. If Atticus were to decide to grant Cicero's request, 
he would have put his own life in danger, as Cicero admits that Atticus' journey 
would be troublesome (molestum; Cic. Att. 3.2). Despite the desperation that Cicero 
displayed in his letters to Atticus in his attempts to persuade him to accompany 
him, Atticus proved reluctant to endanger his own life for his friend's sake and ul- 
timately chose to support Cicero from the safety of Rome. As a result, every time a 
friend and ally offered his home to him, Cicero expressed his gratitude, acknowl- 
edged the danger that they were facing, and did not take their assistance for grant- 
ed.?* 

Cicero's distress evidently did not stem solely from his fear for his life. In a 
matter of days, he was forced to face a startlingly new reality. His lamentations 
in his correspondence with his loved ones provide adequate information about 
his perception of his peril. He repeatedly refers to everything that he was deprived 
of by opting for exile over remaining in Rome and clashing with Clodius and his 
supporters?? Even though each reference differs considerably, the emphasis is 


31 Luibheid 1970, 92-93, points out that Pompey tended to conceal his intentions from Cicero. 
32 On Cicero's continuous efforts to convince Atticus to join him, see Evangelou 2019, 155-161. 
33 Cic. Att. 31: tuo tuorumque praesidio (“your and your men’s protection"). 

34 Laenius Flaccus (Cic. Fam. 1442); Sicca (Cic. Att. 34); Atticus (Cic. Att. 3.71); Plancius (Cic. 
Att. 314.2). 

35 Cic. QFr. 1.3.1; 1.3.6; Fam. 14.3; 14.6; Att. 3.5; 3.71; 3.73; 310.2; 3.11.2; 3.15.2; 3.15.4; 3.173; 3.201. Narducci 
1997, 58, views Cicero's continuous references to everything that he had lost in exile as an obses- 
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clearly placed on the members of his family.” He notes that he can no longer see 
his children or his wife (Cic. Fam. 144.3) or be held in Terentia's arms (Cic. 
Fam. 1441)" He, nonetheless, claims that he can still picture his wife, but that 
image of her only intensifies his suffering (Cic. Fam. 14.2.3; 14.3.2).?* He also stresses 
that the thought of his two children as being miserable during his absence because 
of him makes the tragedy of his banishment all the more unbearable.?? He express- 
es equal emotional pain because of his brother's absence from his life. Quintus is 
presented as an excellent man who is devoted^" to him and as someone whose ac- 
tions have always made Cicero feel proud to be his brother (Сіс. ОРТ. 131).* Cicero 
seems to have greatly enjoyed Quintus' company, as he claims that it gave him 
pleasure (Cic. QFr. 1.3.3). He further stresses their bond by referring to themselves 
as most loving and intimate brothers (amantissimis et coniunctissimis fratribus; 
Cic. QFr. 1.34), thereby underscoring the impact that his inability to see Quintus 
has on him.? Based on Cicero's remarks, it would appear that the bond that he 
shared with his family was as strong as his steadfast friendship with Atticus. 


sion. Similarly, Pina Polo 2017 96, states that “Cicero obsessively demanded that Atticus join him in 
exile". 

36 In his letter to Quintus from June 58 BCE, he reminisces about the life that he enjoyed before 
his exile and understandably mentions his brother first and then his children and his wife as con- 
stituent elements of his jubilation in Rome (Cic. QFr. 1.3.6). 

37 While relying completely on Cicero's claims, Grebe 2011, 43, notes that *Cicero wanted Terentia 
to be with him in exile and he desired to die in her arms". Treggiari 2007, 64, also views Cicero's 
remarks in his correspondence with Terentia as expressions of *genuine emotions". In contrast, 
White 2010, 135, argues that the chief reason that Cicero asked Terentia to remain in Rome was 
that he relied on her for the constant and reliable provision of information. 

38 Grebe 2003, 132, argues that Cicero's letters to Terentia are a testament of her obedience to- 
wards him, considering that she offers to join him in exile, but only if he so wishes (Cic. 
Fam. 14.3.5). 

39 Cic. Fam. 1411; 14.15; 14.21. Hence his request to Terentia to send him updates not only on the 
efforts of his friends and allies to effect his restoration, but also on her and their children's well- 
being (Cic. Fam. 14.16). 

40 Quintus' loyalty to Cicero is also stressed in Cic. Sest. 145. In a letter to Atticus from 13 June 58 
BCE, he claims that he chose to refrain from seeing Quintus, because he was certain that his broth- 
er would be incapable of seeing him in misery and then leaving him alone in exile (Cic. Att. 3.91). 
41 Clearly an exaggeration, as evident in Cicero's letters to Quintus himself (Cic. QFr. 11, 1.2), in 
which he expresses his disapproval of his brother's administration of Asia and even stresses 
how Quintus’ actions and his irritability reflect badly on Cicero (Cic. QFr. 1.2.10-11). 

42 Cf. Cic. Att. 3112: fratrem optimum humanissimumque (*the greatest and kindest brother"). 
43 Hutchinson 1998, 38—40, observes Cicero's use of emotion in his letter to Quintus as an attempt 
to assuage Quintus' plausible anger at him for refusing to meet Quintus, as was expected of him 
because Quintus was returning from a province. He also argues that Cicero attempts to mollify his 
brother by arousing Quintus' pity for him. 
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The absence of Atticus from his life appears to have hurt him deeply and to have 
been one of the relationships that he missed the most during his banishment.^ 
Apart from his family and dear friends, Cicero had lost everything that was 
good in his life (Cic. Fam. 144.6), including his fortune, his political career and in- 
fluence, his rank, his glory, and especially his ability to exhibit his many talents 
and virtues (Cic. Att. 3.10.2). His remark in a letter to Terentia from April 58 BCE 
that they lived and prospered (viximus, floruimus; Cic. Fam. 14.4.6) perfectly illus- 
trates the stark difference between his life in Rome and in exile. Essentially, Cicero 
suggests that, while banished, he does not feel alive or able to achieve anything 
meaningful in his life. 

Through his efforts, Clodius managed to punish Cicero for his testimony in 61 
BCE at the Bona Dea trial by delivering a crushing blow to him which affected 
every aspect of his life.“ In addition to losing everything that Rome represented 
for him, his banishment seems to have cost him even his sense of identity (Cic. 
Att. 3.15.7), best illustrated in his remark to Atticus: desidero enim non mea 
solum neque meos sed me ipsum. Quid enim sum? (*I verily long for not only my 
things and my loved ones, but also myself. For what am I?"; Сіс. Att. 3.15.2).*° In 
his correspondence with Terentia and Atticus, he complains that he is losing him- 
self. In November 58 BCE, he expresses a wish to be recalled to Rome, to be reunit- 
ed with his family, but perhaps more importantly, to gain himself back as well (Cic. 
Fam. 141.3). His statements in his letters from exile about his state of mind vary 
considerably.“ On 6 April 58 BCE, he reassures Atticus that he is the same man 
whom Atticus has always loved and, even though his enemies have managed to de- 
prive him of everything that he had, he did not lose himself as well in the process 
(Cic. Att. 3.5). The rest of his correspondence with Atticus gives the impression of 
deterioration of his mental state and his ability to think clearly. Throughout his 
exile, he chose isolation over spending time with friends or acquaintances, and 
he actively avoided crowds and even daylight (Cic. Att. 3.71; 3.191). On 29 April 58 
BCE, he attempts to explain to Atticus the fact that he has not been sending letters 


44 Cic. Att. 3.73; 3.11.2; 3152; 3173. 

45 As Epstein 1987 78, points out, exile in Cicero's time was *the consummate legal injury short of 
execution". Hutchinson 1998, 26, refers to exile as the worst punishment that a Roman citizen 
could receive. Claassen 1999, 10—11, notes that “in the Roman world, exile and death were closely 
related. Because exile frequently served as pre-emption of, or substitute for the death penalty, it 
was often portrayed in literature as the virtual equivalent of death". 

46 On Cicero's expressed concern throughout his banishment that he was losing himself, see Nar- 
ducci 1997, esp. 58-59, and Hutchinson 1998, 41. His identity crisis is also stressed by Citroni Mar- 
chetti 1999, 73, and Géraud 2014, 242. 

47 Dugan 2014, 12 n. 11, also points out Cicero's conflicting remarks about losing his identity. 
48 Claassen 1992, 28, views Cicero's remark as “philosophical equanimity”. 
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more often, by claiming that his distress has affected his mind (Cic. Att. 3.73). A 
month later, he laments to Atticus that his concern about Quintus has rendered 
him incapable of making decisions on anything (Cic. Att. 3.8.3).? He attributes 
the inconsistency, which Atticus may have observed in the letters that he has 
been receiving from Cicero, to the agitation of his mind. His cognitive abilities 
have thus been affected not only by the misery that his banishment has caused 
him, but, more importantly, by the thought that his disaster could have been avoid- 
ed had he not made the mistake of trusting certain persons to help him in his time 
of need (Cic. Att. 3.84). He further notes that he was unable to see through the vil- 
lainy of those whom he trusted, because he was overcome with grief (Cic. 
Att. 3.84). Such claims notwithstanding, on 5 August 58 BCE he dismisses Atticus' 
concern over the balance of his mind and emphatically claims that mihi vero 
mens integra est (“my mind is truly unimpaired”; Cic. Att. 3132), unlike the time 
when he left Rome (Cic. Att. 3.13.2). Atticus must have been unconvinced by Cicero's 
reassurances and pressed further on this matter, which prompted Cicero to stress, 
once again, that, despite his misery, his mind was sound (Cic. Att. 3.15.2). His con- 
tradictory remarks suggest that even though he realised that his ability to think 
clearly was affected to a certain extent by his sorrow, he refused to admit so in 
his letters to Atticus." 

Whereas Cicero's misery during his exile is ubiquitous in his letters, the suf- 
fering inflicted on his friends and family as a further cause of his distress has 
not been adequately explored. In his correspondence with his loved ones, Cicero 
repeatedly acknowledges that he is not the only person suffering as a result of 
his exile. His wife is deprived of a husband who would protect her if he were in 
Rome. In a letter to Terentia from October 58 BCE, he informs her that he has 
learned from Publius Valerius how she was forced to leave the Temple of Vesta, 
where she was taking refuge, and was taken to the Tabula Valeria (Cic. 
Fam. 14.2.2)?! Cicero's reaction to learning about this incident suggests that he be- 
lieved that it was orchestrated by Clodius and his supporters, who were eager to 


49 He makes a similar claim at the end of his second extant letter to Quintus (Cic. QFr. 14.5). 
50 Hutchinson 1998, 28, argues that, even though Cicero's replies to his correspondents who ex- 
pressed some kind of disappointment in his conduct towards them are emotionally charged, 
they should not be interpreted as “insincere acting". 

51 Shackleton Bailey 2001, 64—65 n. 1, argues that Terentia was likely forced to go to the Comitium, 
where the Tribunes met, in regard to a matter of financial nature. Buonopane 2016, 56, asserts that 
Clodius must also have been present. Epstein 1986, 235, considers Terentia's harassment by the Clo- 
dian family during Cicero's absence as evidence that they blamed her for encouraging Cicero to 
testify against Clodius at the Bona Dea trial. On the financial impact of Cicero's exile on Terentia, 
see Dixon 1984, 80-88. 
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punish Cicero further by oppressing his wife. He claims that, having been made 
aware of how she is being tormented, he cannot help but think of her as crying 
and mourning (Сіс. Fam. 14.22), which inevitably intensifies his anguish.” In 
fact, he emphatically states?? that Terentia’s misery causes him more sorrow 
than his own condition as an exile (Cic. Fam. 144.6).°* Similarly, Quintus cannot 
bear the thought of losing his brother and cries while Cicero is also crying, 
when Cicero is forced to leave Rome (Cic. QFr. 1.311). In his attempt to ensure 
that Cicero had enough funds in his exile, in addition to the sum that Cicero re- 
ceived from the Treasury on Quintus' behalf, Quintus informed Cicero of his 
plan to send him more money through a bill of exchange. While Cicero does not 
attempt to dissuade him from doing so, he reveals that he is deeply concerned 
about the financial strain that such an action would put on Quintus, being well 
aware that he would struggle to pay off his creditors (Cic. QFr. 1.3.7). Nonetheless, 
Quintus' selfless act seems to increase Cicero's distress over the toil that his ban- 
ishment continuously takes on his family. In both extant letters that he wrote to his 
brother during his exile, Cicero expresses distinctly the extent of his sorrow. He 
stresses that Quintus is robbed of someone who had used his voice to defend effec- 
tively such a large number of men, yet he is prevented from defending his own 
brother from a possible prosecution,” as his removal from Rome ensures that 
he remains silent in exile (Cic. QFr. 1.3.2). Cicero goes as far as to assert that no 
man has ever been thrust down by as much mourning as Quintus has (Cic. 
QFr. 14.5). Hence his claim that he is incapable of thinking of Quintus without cry- 
ing (Cic. QFr. 1.3.3).°° In all these examples a clear vicious circle can be observed: 
Cicero suffers in exile, which causes distress to his loved ones, the thought of 
which makes Cicero even more miserable. 


52 Hutchinson 1998, 32, 36, makes an interesting observation in his study of Cicero's letters to his 
family and to Atticus. He points out that he displays more restraint in his correspondence with 
Atticus, since, in his letters addressed to Terentia and his children, he appears to be overwhelmed 
by his emotions. He also interprets the common references to tears as a rhetorical device that he 
employs frequently in letters from exile as a climax that can also be found in his public speeches, 
since weeping in public was not perceived as “acting by the audience". 

53 Cic. Fam. 144.6: sic existimes (*Reckon, as I do"). 

54 In his last extant letter to Terentia, he reiterates this point and adds also his children's suffer- 
ing as more difficult to bear than his own peril (Cic. Fam. 14.3.1). Grebe 2003, 143, asserts that Ci- 
cero's letters to his wife *document intrinsic love, a love valued in itself rather than instrumentally 
for personal interest". 

55 Cic. QFr. 1.39; 14.5; cf. Cic. Att. 382. 

56 In a letter to Atticus from 27 June 58 BCE, he asserts that Atticus is inconsolable because of Ci- 
cero's calamity (Cic. Att. 3.11.2), though in this case without adding that the thought of Atticus as 
suffering causes him further distress. 
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Apart from the clear display of affection in his letters to his family and to At- 
ticus, the reader of the correspondence can observe a man who refuses to come to 
terms with his new reality. His lamentations do not focus entirely on his loved 
ones, but also on himself. His letters suggest that he was greatly concerned 
about his possessions, including his confiscated and demolished houses. Notably, 
while Sestius was drafting a bill for Cicero's return from exile,” Cicero stresses 
to Atticus that he is not satisfied with the proposal at its current form, as he 
will not feel completely restored unless his house is also restored.?? Similarly, he 
appears to be deeply disturbed about the prospect of Terentia selling some of 
her estates? because of the financial difficulties that she was facing (Сіс. 
Fam. 141.5; 14.2.3). The fact that his resources were limited during his exile, as 
he relied principally on the financial aid that he had received from Quintus (Cic. 
QFr. 137) and Atticus,“ does not seem to have troubled him sorely (Cic. 
QFr. 1.3.7). His primary grievance was arguably over losing his hard-earned place 
in Roman society. During his banishment, he was no longer able to deliver public 
speeches and thus to experience the admiration and gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens. Having lost his dignity, his status, his fame, his reputation, and his political 
power, he had essentially been stripped of almost everything that made him spe- 
cial in the eyes of his fellow Romans. It is worth stressing that for the first time in 
his career, he had to rely entirely on the efforts of others who were speaking on his 


57 Cic. Att. 3.20.3; 3.234. 

58 Cf. Cic. Att. 3.15.6; 3.20.2; 3.23.2; Fam. 14.2.3. 

59 On Cicero's dependence on Terentia's resources, see Claassen 1996, 229. 

60 Wood 1988, 109, asserts that Cicero's *deep attachment to his properties is evident from the 
pain he felt when during his exile in 58 the Palatine residence was confiscated" by Clodius. Never- 
theless, taking into consideration Cicero's opposition to Terentia selling any of her estates and the 
fact that he strongly urges her to borrow money from their friends to cover her and their son's 
expenses (Cic. Fam. 141.5), it could be argued that Cicero was primarily interested in retaining 
his entire fortune and return to Rome as lightly wounded as possible. At the same time, Allen 
1944, 3, points out that his house on the Palatine Hill was of particular import to him, precisely 
because “it exemplified his acceptance into high Roman politics and society". Géraud 2014, 248, 
raises a similar point by stressing its association with Cicero's dignitas. Buonopane 2016, 55, also 
underscores the symbolic value that the Palatine house had for Cicero. Therefore, since the loss 
of such a property would be perceived as a massive blow on Cicero's prestige, he had every reason 
to avoid returning in a weakened state, devoid of his house as well as some of his wife's estates. 
Claassen 1992, 28, offers an interesting interpretation of Cicero's remark about his house by sug- 
gesting that his public and personal life were inextricably intertwined. 

61 For a list of references to the financial support that Atticus provided for Cicero and his family 
during Cicero's banishment, see Rauh 1986, 9 n. 30. 

62 Cic. Att. 3.15.2; 3.201. 
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behalf.® He was unable to defend himself or work on his restoration by employing 
the art of rhetoric that he had mastered over the years. He could only send letters 
to those interested and those potentially interested™ in helping with his recall® 
and to give instructions to Quintus, Atticus, and Terentia on how to work most ef- 
fectively on his restoration. This sense of powerlessness is prevalent in his exilic 
correspondence,*® but also explicitly stated in a letter to Terentia from October 
58 BCE, in which he concedes that verum haec non sunt in nostra manu (“alas, 
these matters are not in our hands”; Cic. Fam. 14.2.3). At the same time, his inability 
to return to Rome must have been one of the principal causes of his suffering. His 
love for Rome and his refusal to leave the city was well known to his friends and 
fellow politicians?" and manifested in 51 BCE with his appointment as governor of 
Cilicia. In his letters, he explicitly states that he is displeased with the governor- 
ship and, more importantly, he develops efforts to limit it to one year by securing 
the assistance even of his former enemy, Appius Claudius.’ By being forced to re- 
main away from Rome, Cicero was not only deprived of his country or of his 
friends and family, but also unable to defend the republic from men like Clodius 
as well as the triumvirs. 

His incessant struggle with accepting his calamity seems to have been exacer- 
bated by his poignant regret over listening to his close friends who advised him to 
leave Rome. Throughout his banishment, he recurrently dwells on the cause of his 
misery, which was his decision to flee from Rome after the promulgation of the 
first bill that did not even target him by name (Cic. Att. 3.15.5). Prima facie the con- 
stant references to mea culpa give the impression that Cicero held primarily him- 
self responsible for his misfortune.” In his correspondence from exile, his banish- 


63 While Dyck 2008b, 161, rightly observes that *Cicero is painfully aware of his dependence on 
others outside his family circle", it is worth stressing that he relied heavily also on his brother's, 
his wife's, and even his son-in-law's efforts for his restoration, despite their ostensibly limited po- 
litical influence. 

64 Such as Pompey (Cic. Fam. 14.1.2; 14.2.2; Att. 314.1) and Metellus Nepos (Cic. Fam. 54). 

65 Cic. Fam. 1414; 14.33; Att. 3.8.3; 3.8.4; 393. 

66 See, e.g., Cic. Att. 3.10.3. 

67 Rawson 1978, 18 n. 53, argues that whenever Cicero had to remain away from Rome, he "felt 
only partly alive". Notably, in a letter to his brother from June 58 BCE, he claims that neither he 
nor Quintus could experience any pleasure while being away from each other (Cic. QFr. 1.3.3). 
68 Lintott 2008, 253, observes that his letters to Atticus confirm that he did not wish for his ap- 
pointment to be prolonged for an additional year. 

69 Gruen 1995, 354. 

70 Cic. ОРТ. 1.3.2; 1.3.3; 1.3.6; 14.1, 144; Fam. 1411; 14.2.1; 14.312; 14.4.1; 144.6; Att. 3.84; 39.12; 3141-2; 
34154; 3.15.5; 3.15.7. Mitchell 1991, 127, points out Cicero's misjudgement of the situation that led to his 
exile, whereas Carcopino 1951, 197, attributes Cicero's disaster to his overconfidence. Even though 
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ment is presented as a mistake that he made or even as the result of cowardice, 
because, ultimately, he failed to provide to his family the happiness that they de- 
served (Cic. Fam. 14.2.1; 14.3.2). However, a closer look at the context of those refer- 
ences indicates an intention to shift at least some of the blame from himself to 
those who advised him to abandon Rome under the false premise that he would 
soon be able to return to Rome (Cic. QFr. 144)." In his letters to his loved ones, 
even when he states that everything was his fault (omnia sunt mea culpa; Cic. 
Fam. 1411), he immediately argues that his only error was the false impression 
that he could trust the judgment of his wise and knowledgeable friends over his 
own.” 

Most of his remarks about his treacherous friends are vague, as he refrains 
from naming the persons whom he holds responsible for his plight.” One excep- 
tion is Hortensius, at whom most of his ire is directed (Cic. Att. 39.2). He also men- 
tions Q. Arrius as well as Pompey. While he does not hide his disappointment in 
Pompey entirely,^ he is careful not to include any scathing remarks about him, 
as he was acutely aware that he was in dire need of his support, if he were to 
be recalled to Rome. Even his trusted friend, Atticus, did not escape his criticism. 
Atticus, to Cicero's dismay, not only offered him - in Cicero's opinion — bad counsel 
by telling him to flee from Rome, but, more importantly, when Cicero was being 
exiled, Atticus looked on and remained silent (inspectante et tacente te; Cic. 
Att. 315.7). In addition to blaming his friends for the condition in which he 


he expresses regret for his actions, as Claassen 1992, 27, observes, at no point does he refer to the 
execution of the Catilinarian conspirators as a mistake. 

71 Dyck 2008b, 160, also points out Cicero's attempt to blame anyone other than himself and de- 
tects rage in the first few extant letters from his banishment. Claassen 1996, 227, argues that at no 
point does Cicero assume any responsibility for his disaster. Conversely, Tempest 2011, 122, notes 
that he bears some of the blame himself. 

72 Thus, he essentially admits that he committed one of the gravest mistakes in politics possible. 
According to Keeline 2018, 164, in his correspondence from exile Cicero is *morose and reproachful, 
despondent and distrusting of even his staunchest friends". 

73 Cic. QFr. 135; 1.3.8; 14.2-4; Fam. 1441; Att. 371-2; 3.84; 391-2; 310.2; 3.13.2; 3.15.2-3; 3.15.7; 3.19.3; 
3.201. 

74 Сіс. QFr. 139; 144; Fam. 1412; 14.2.2; Att. 3.8.3; 3.141; 31154. 

75 The crisis in Cicero’s relationship with Atticus as attested in their correspondence has not re- 
ceived considerable attention. For example, Fuhrmann 1992, 93, Welch 1996, 458—460, Narducci 1997, 
59, Shackleton Bailey 1971, 70, Tempest 2011, 122, Marsh 2014, 46, and Smith 2015, 28, observe that 
Cicero assigns blame to Atticus for his plight, but do not stress how unique such an accusation 
was in their correspondence. More importantly, Citroni Marchetti 2000, 197-198, does not detect 
sarcasm in Cicero’s remark to Atticus that he only had tears for Cicero when he was being exiled 
(Cic. Att. 3.15.4) and thus she refers to Atticus’ emotional pain as the reason that he failed to help 
Cicero. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that Atticus’ reaction to Cicero’s misfortune in 58 BCE is 
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found himself, he makes a direct connection between his consulship and his exile. 
By referring to his consulship as extolled (laudatus; Сіс. QFr. 1.31) and claiming 
that it was this very consulship that snatched away his family, his country, and 
his possessions (Cic. QFr. 1.3.1), he implicitly expresses his grievance over being 
punished for saving the republic and also reminds Quintus — and anyone else 
who could possibly read this letter — that he did not end up in exile because of 
a mistake that he made while being motivated by personal considerations, but 
for the sake of the public interest. In the same letter, while discussing Quintus’ 
own troubles in Rome and the prosecution that Quintus could face," he reiterates 
that both his and Quintus’ perils were not the result of mistakes that they made; on 
the contrary, they were being severely punished for their honourable actions (Cic. 
QFr. 1.3.9). He makes a similar statement in a letter to his wife, in which he explic- 
itly states that he made no mistake (peccatum est nullum; Cic. Fam. 144.6). 

A distinctively different approach can be observed in his last extant letter to 
Terentia, when he moved from Thessalonica to Dyrrachium (Cic. Fam. 14.31-2). 
Not only does Cicero make no reference - in connection with his decision to 
leave Rome - to his friends who betrayed him either with their advice or with 
their inaction at his greatest time of need, but more than in any previous extant 
letter from exile, he appears to hold himself responsible for his actions and deci- 
sions. He begins by asserting that his calamity is greater than Terentia's, because, 
while both are indeed suffering during Cicero's banishment, Cicero has an addi- 
tional reason to feel miserable: his regret over the way in which he dealt with Clo- 
dius' threats. He emphatically notes that his wretchedness is his fault alone and 
argues that he had three better options than to flee from Rome, i.e. to accept Cae- 
sar's offer for the land commission," to refuse Caesar's offer, though more careful- 
ly than he did, or, as he mentions in the rest of his correspondence from exile, to 
remain in Rome and die bravely defending his honour, thereby protecting his good 
name and his family? He argues that his decision to abandon Rome brought 
shame to him and showed that he lacked valour and assiduity (virtutem et diligen- 
tiam; Cic. Fam. 14.3.2). 


consistent with his tendency to separate himself from one of his most intimate friends, as it be- 
came particularly clear in 43 BCE. 

76 On G. Clodius' son, Appius Claudius, and his desire to prosecute Quintus (Cic. Att. 3.171) in an 
attempt to prevent him from working on Cicero's recall, see Nicholson 1992, 75; see also Wiseman 
1970, 207-208, Kaster 2005, 204 n. 30, and Alexander 1993, 247, who simply notes that Quintus was 
facing a threat *by a Claudius" for his maladministration of Asia. 

77 Cic. Prov cons. 41-42. For an in-depth discussion of what Caesar's offer entailed, see Rising 2015. 
78 According to Géraud 2014, 244, Caesar certainly regretted abandoning Cicero for rejecting his 
offer. 
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His conflicting remarks about leaving Rome instead of facing prosecution in- 
dicate that his decision was inextricably complex. It would appear that during the 
initial period of his banishment, he refused to assume complete responsibility for 
his decision to flee from Rome as a coping mechanism. By focusing on men like 
Pompey, who abandoned him, or Hortensius, Q. Arrius, and Atticus, who assured 
him that leaving Rome for a few days would give his supporters enough time to 
settle the matter and ensure his safe return, he did not have to face the harsh re- 
ality: first, trustfully relying on Pompey's promises to protect him was a gross mis- 
calculation on his part. Second, his friends did not force him to take their advice, 
since he could have simply trusted his better judgment, as he had done up to that 
point. Third, his decision to flee from Rome was motivated, at least partially, by his 
desire to remain alive, as he lacked the courage to stay in Rome and face Clodius’ 
gangs or a trial for the execution of the five Catilinarian conspirators. At the same 
time, in his letter to Terentia, the possibility of being recalled to Rome, thanks to a 
large extent to the efforts of men whom he had accused of having betrayed him, 
seems well within grasp (Cic. Fam. 14.2—5). Therefore, he could have chosen to 
avoid even implicitly attacking them, for fear that his letter could have been inter- 
cepted and fallen to the wrong hands. 


Secret Hopes for Restoration 


The lack of hope that Cicero professes to experience is unsurprisingly prevalent 
throughout his entire extant correspondence from exile. He consistently and cate- 
gorically denies that he entertains any hope of ever returning to Rome." A clear 
intention can be observed to clarify that others may have reason to be hopeful, 
but he most certainly does not. He claims that even when he is ostensibly enter- 
taining some hope, he simply goes along with the hopes of his loved ones,® be- 
cause he does not wish to discourage them or seem ungrateful*' As a result, in 
most instances that the word spes (hope) is used," it is in reference to someone 


79 Cic. QFr. 1.3.5; 14.2; Fam. 14.32; 1444; Att. 3.3; 372; 3.73; 3.8.3; 392; 3.15.6; 3.19.2; 3.23.5; 3.241. As 
Hutchinson 1998, 37 observes, the vast majority of Cicero's letters suggests that he did not entertain 
any hope of ever being restored to Rome. 

80 For example, on 21 July 58 BCE, he notes that, despite plausibly giving the impression of a fool 
who believes that his situation will improve, in reality he is only entertaining some hope because 
Atticus himself is urging him to do so through the optimism that his letters exude (Cic. Att. 3.14.1). 
81 Cic. Att. 3131; 3.19.2; 3.234; 3.25. 

82 The noun spes (hope) and the verb sperare (to hope) are used sixty-five times in Cicero's extant 
letters from exile: Cic. QFr. 1.3.5; 1.3.6; 14.2; 14.3; Fam. 543; 14.1.2; 14.1.3; 14.2.3; 14.24; 14.3.2; 14.4.3; 144.4; 
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else’s hope”? and when Cicero uses it about himself, it is in order to state that he 
sees no reason to be optimistic about his restoration." In the rare occasions that it 
is used to express Cicero's own hope, it is in relation to his hope for other persons. 
One example can be found in the aforementioned letter to Quintus, in which he 
states that he hopes that Quintus' character and the pity that others feel for Cicero 
will be enough to offer Quintus protection from prosecution (Cic. QFr. 1.3.5). Despite 
the fact that he does not use the verb sperare in reference to himself, he, once 
again, displays some negativity by adding: si quid mea spes habet auctoritatis (“if 
my hope carries any weight"; Cic. QFr. 1.3.5). Similarly, at the very end of his 
first extant letter to Terentia, he uses the word spes not in relation to his recall 
to Rome, but to characterise their young son, Marcus (Cic. Fam. 144.6). Interesting- 
ly, in an effort to signify that his hopes for restoration were raised after hearing 
about Pompey's commitment to his cause, he chooses to begin his letter with 
the word exspectatio (expectation) over spes (Cic. Att. 3.18.1). His choice suggests 
that he is studiously avoiding giving the impression that he is hopeful that through 
his allies' efforts he may soon be allowed to return to Rome. His aversion to hope is 
perhaps best expressed at the very end of his first letter to Atticus from Dyrrachi- 
um. He emphatically states: ego iam aut rem aut ne spem quidem expecto (“at this 
point, in fact, I no longer desire hope, but results"; Cic. Att. 3.224). Consequently, 
through his remarks he appears to suggest to his correspondents that, if they 
want to change his mind, they should not focus on trying to restore his hope, 
but instead to provide him concrete evidence that his official recall is imminent. 

Throughout his exilic correspondence, Cicero is consistently pessimistic. 
Whenever he receives positive reports about the progress of his recall, he express- 
es doubts as to whether that particular development would be enough to lead to 
his restoration.” A typical example of Cicero's pessimistic attitude can be found 
in one of his letters to Atticus from 29 April 58 BCE. After acknowledging Atticus' 
strenuous efforts to collect as much positive news as possible, in order to revive 
Cicero's hopes, he refers to them as scanty (exigua) and suggests that they should 


1445; 14.4.6; Att. 3772; 3773; 392; 310.1; 3111; 3.12.1; 3.13.1; 3.14.1; 3.15.6; 3.16; 3.172; 3.18.1; 3.18.2; 3.19.1; 3.19.2; 
3.20.1; 3.22.1; 3.22.2; 3.22.3; 3.22.4; 3.23.1; 3.23.4; 3.23.5; 3.24.1; 3.25. In the letters before his exile, they are 
used only forty-seven times. Thus, before the exile forty-seven references can be found in fifty-two 
letters in thirty-nine pages of text as opposed to during the exile with sixty-five references in thirty- 
four letters in twenty-one pages of text. Similarly, Michalopoulos 2018, 184, observes that spes and 
sperare are used much more frequently in Ovid’s poems from exile than his previous writings. He 
attributes this frequency to Ovid’s ordeal as well as to the absence of his loved ones from his life. 
83 Cic. QFr. 1.3.5; 1.3.6; 14.5; Fam. 14.1.2; 14.1.3; 14.2.3; 14.3.2; Att. 3.73; 3.10.1; 3.12.1-2; 3.14.1; 3.15.6; 3.19.2; 
3.22.1. 

84 Hutchinson 1998, 46, makes a similar observation. 

85 Cic. Fam. 14.3.3-4; Att. 3.73; 392; 3.13.1; 3.14.2; 3.15.6; 3.16; 3.22.4. 
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wait and see what happens, only because Atticus so desires (Cic. Att. 3.73). He thus 
unequivocally refuses to admit that Atticus’ reports have made him more hopeful 
about his future. His reasoning behind his wariness is best explained in a letter to 
Quintus. He states that he sees no reason to indulge hope when the last time that 
he trusted his friends and allies, they all betrayed him.** More importantly, his po- 
litical rival and bitter enemy, Clodius, is still in office as a tribune." He argues that 
even after Clodius' term is over, he could still persuade the new tribunes to veto 
Cicero's restoration (Сіс. QFr. 1.4.2-3). Therefore, Cicero clearly had legitimate rea- 
son to refrain from immediately embracing all ostensibly positive reports that he 
was receiving. 

Nevertheless, many of his remarks and the requests that he makes to everyone 
working on his recall indicate that, despite painstakingly refusing to admit it, he 
did not consider a recall to Rome beyond the realms of possibility.** Clearly, 
when he left Rome, he was hoping that within three days he would be able to re- 
turn safely (Сіс. QFr. 14.3)? That hope clearly did not initially materialise, but, as 
his letters reveal, the hope of restoration was not lost, as his friends and allies 
were reportedly working on his recall. One of the strongest indications that he 
had not given up hope entirely at any point of his banishment can be found to- 
wards the end of most extant letters that he sent to his loved ones. Atticus, Teren- 
tia, and Quintus are asked repeatedly to send him as many and as detailed reports 
as possible on the affairs in Rome and updates on their efforts for his restoration." 
He even asks Terentia to send him couriers frequently, so that he can be promptly 
informed about everything taking place in Rome (Cic. Fam. 14.34), especially re- 
garding the new tribunes, on whom most of his hopes were resting (Cic. 
Fam. 14.33). Although he welcomes any rumours they may have heard (Cic. 
Att. 310.3; 3.11.1), he stresses that he prefers to be informed about the facts. Because 
of the tendency of some of his correspondents to paint a picture less grim than the 
reality, at certain points Cicero found himself receiving conflicting reports,” hence 


86 The same point is raised again in his letter to Atticus (Cic. Att. 3.92). 

87 Gruen 1966, 130, notes that, even though Clodius' tribunate only became possible thanks to the 
triumvirs, he did not display much gratitude to them and thus could not have been acting on their 
behalf when he forced Cicero into exile. 

88 Cic. Fam. 14.1.3; 142.3; 14.2.4; 14.3.3; 14.3.5; 14.4.1; Att. 3.72; 3.13.1; 3.14.1; 3.15.4; 3.173; 3.20.1. 

89 Smith 1896, 81, convincingly argues that the fact that Cicero remained close to Rome and re- 
frained from heading towards “southern Italy until April” suggests that he believed that that he 
would soon be recalled to Rome. 

90 Cic. QFr. 1.3.10; 14.5; Fam. 141.6; 14.2.4; 14.34; 14.3.5; Att. 371; 3.73; 3.8.2; 310.3; 3.11.2; 312.3; 3132; 
3152; 3.15.3; 315.8; 31173; 3.18.2; 3.19.3; 3.20.3; 3.21; 3.22.1; 3.22.3; 3.23.5; 3.24.2. 

91 It is worth noting that Cicero did not rely for news on the events taking place in Rome solely on 
the letters that he was receiving from Terentia, Quintus, his friends, and allies, as he would also 
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his implicit request to Atticus to avoid bending the truth in his attempt to offer him 
a reason to cling to life.” His letter to Atticus from 10 September 58 BCE, in which 
he asserts that Quintus refrains from writing frankly to his brother for fear of los- 
ing all hope of being recalled to Rome (Cic. Att. 3.18.2), indicates that he was thor- 
oughly aware that his loved ones were alarmed because of his remarks about dying 
or ending his life during his exile and, as a result, they were at pains to give him 
false hope by twisting the truth or a real reason to remain alive by securing his 
restoration. 

The place in which he resided was also a strong indication of his hopes to be 
recalled to Rome. Whenever he was optimistic (Cic. Att. 3.10.1) that such a decision 
could be made in his favour, he moved as close to Rome as he possibly could. At the 
beginning of his exile, when he entertained some hope that his restoration would 
be effected in a matter of days (Cic. QFr. 14.3), he was reluctant to move immedi- 
ately to Greece. In contrast, he spent a considerable amount of time in Thessalon- 
ica,” where, based on his remarks in his correspondence with Terentia, Quintus, 
and Atticus, it would appear that, despite feeling protected, he was most miserable 
because the prospects of his recall were still relatively slim. Hence, when the elec- 
tions of the new tribunes gave him hope about a bill being drafted for his restora- 
tion to Rome, he decided to move closer to Italy, from Thessalonica to Dyrrachium. 
On 25 November 58 BCE, when he moved to Dyrrachium, he sent a letter to Teren- 
tia, in which he informs her that one of the main reasons that he chose it was that 
it was the nearest city to Italy (Cic. Fam. 14.1.7). While in Dyrrachium, he anxiously 
awaited reports from his correspondents (Cic. Att. 3.2.4). He notes that he remained 
there to receive letters with updates as quickly as possible (Cic. Fam. 14.34). 

Cicero's letters from exile indicate that he stayed in Thessalonica purely out of 
necessity and convenience (Cic. Att. 3.20.1). In a letter to Atticus from Brundisium, 
he reveals that his initial plan was to travel to Athens and remain there, but he 
decided against it both for fear of his enemies in Athens, and also because he 
was concerned that it would not be considered far enough from Italy (Cic. 
Att. 3.71). Even though Thessalonica was clearly not Cicero's first choice of resi- 
dence, it apparently became a relatively safe place for him at which to remain 


acquire information from travellers who were simply passing by the place at which he was staying 
(Cic. Fam. 54.1; Att. 313.1). On Cicero's sources of information during his exile, see also Pina Polo 
2017 98-99. 

92 Cic. Att. 3.8.3; 3.11.2; 3.14.1; 3.16; 3.173; 318.2; 3.24.2. He makes a similar claim to Quintus when he 
asks him to write to him truthfully (vere, Cic. QFr. 14.5). 

93 From 23 May (Cic. Att. 3.8.1) to mid-November 58 BCE (Cic. Att. 3.22; Fam. 14.1). 
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(Cic. Att. 3.8.2).°* It seems that he did not intend to stay in Thessalonica for a con- 
siderable part of his banishment, but decided to follow Terentia's and Atticus' ad- 
vice and remain there until there was substantial progress with his recall to 
Rome.” On 27 June 58 BCE he notes that he is reluctant to leave Thessalonica, be- 
cause he is expecting letters from Atticus and other persons, who, presumably, 
were working in some capacity on his restoration (Cic. Att. 3.11.1). In his references 
to Thessalonica, it becomes abundantly clear that he does not associate with the 
locals (Cic. Att. 3191), that he has no reason to feel any joy to live there, and 
that he does not wish to improve the quality of his life as long as he remains in 
that place, because he sees it only as a temporary residence. His misery appears 
to have been so intense that when Crassus’ freedman saw him in Thessalonica, 
he reported that Cicero was particularly anxious and that he had lost weight 
(Cic. Att. 3.15.2). Interestingly, in a letter to Atticus he refers to living in Thessalon- 
ica as iaceo (Cic. Att. 3.12.3), a verb used for someone who is idle, neglected, deject- 
ed, ruined, sick, or even dead. Although he notes that he has no one to talk to," he 
does not wish to have Atticus join him in Thessalonica either and informs him that 
he would prefer if Atticus remained in Rome and continued his work on his resto- 
ration (Cic. Att. 3.12.3). His remark to Atticus suggests that he did not wish to give 
the impression to anyone working on his recall that he was adjusting in life in 
exile, as his sole concern remained to return to Rome. 

A particularly insightful reference to Thessalonica can be found in a letter to 
Atticus from 21 July 58 BCE. After mentioning that he has not left Thessalonica yet 
because he wants to avoid the crowded route and because he is still expecting let- 
ters with reports on the developments regarding his restoration, he informs At- 
ticus that he has to leave Thessalonica. He clarifies that his host, Plancius, is not 
the reason,” but rather the city itself, which he considers the worst place to 
bear his calamity. The fact that he does not specify what exactly irks him about 
the city suggests that Thessalonica and its people were not the problem for Cicero, 
but what they represented. Despite his plan to move to Epirus, he chooses to re- 
main in Thessalonica, as a move to Epirus would signify his renewed hope for re- 


94 It is worth mentioning that a few days before he moved to Dyrrachium, there was an epidemic 
in Thessalonica that, nonetheless, did not touch him (Cic. Fam. 141.3). 

95 Cic. Fam. 1424; Att. 3.9.3; 310.1; 3.11.1. 

96 Conversely, he notes that townspeople of Dyrrachium were dear friends of his (Cic. Att. 3.224). 
97 He complains about the lack of company in Thessalonica also on 17 August 58 BCE (Cic. 
Att. 315.2). 

98 In fact, he claims that Plancius was such a generous host that he kept postponing moving to 
Epirus (Cic. Att. 3.22.1). Similar praise of Plancius as a reason that he remained in Thessalonica 
can be found in his last letter to Terentia before he moved to Dyrrachium (Cic. Fam. 14.1.3). 
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storation (Cic. Att. 3.14.2),°° which he repeatedly claims that he does not entertain. 
He reiterates this point in his following letter to Atticus by stressing that he chose 
to remain in Thessalonica because he saw that his chances of returning to Rome 
were getting slimmer (Cic. Att. 3.13.1). A similar claim can be found in a letter 
from 17 August 58 BCE, in which he informs Atticus that he will stay in Thessalon- 
ica until the proceedings of the Kalends of August. If their outcome is positive, he 
will move to Atticus’ estate in Epirus; conversely, he states that he will move to Cy- 
zicus (Cic. Att. 3.15.6), if the outcome is negative. Thus, Thessalonica becomes syn- 
onymous with forlorn hope, though not complete hopelessness,’” as, based on his 
claims, if he were to lose all hope of being restored, he would seek an end to his 
life (Cic. Att. 3.15.6). 

Evidently, from the beginning of his exile, Cicero had abundant reason to be 
hopeful that he would one day return to Rome.* First and foremost, his dear 
friend, Atticus, was working vigorously on his recall.’” Cicero's letters attest 
that his restoration to Rome gradually became one of Atticus’ main concerns. 
On 5 October 58 BCE, he expresses his gratitude to Atticus for prioritising his recall 
over Atticus' own many pressing matters, including the management of the large 
inheritance that he had received (Cic. Att. 320.2).!9? Being fully aware of the impor- 
tance of having as many allies as possible at such perilous times, Cicero asks At- 
ticus to use his network of influential friends to effect his restoration (Cic. 
Att. 3.20.3; 3.23.1)'* by writing letters to anyone who was willing to help end his 
calamity (Cic. Att. 3.15.8; 3.21). In addition to Atticus, his family became a pillar 
of the force behind his return to Rome. Terentia and Quintus unsurprisingly 
worked relentlessly and most passionately on his restoration, which almost 


99 Cf. Cic. Att. 316; 3192. 

100 He explicitly states this in his letter to Atticus from 15 September 58 BCE, by noting that he has 
remained in Thessalonica because he expects at least some results regarding his recall (Cic. 
Att. 3191). 

101 As Marsh 2014, 48, points out, already in June 58 BCE Cicero received support in the Senate, 
when the matter of his restoration was being discussed. 

102 Cic. Fam. 541; Att. 3.8.3; 3.13.1; 3141; 3.15.1; 3.154; 3.15.7; 3.18.1; 3.20.2-3; 3.21; 3.22.2-3; 3.23.1; 3.25.5. 
Along with Quintus he was tasked with protecting Cicero’s wife and children (Cic. QFr. 1.3.10; 
Att. 3.6; 3.8.4; 3.13.2; 3.173; 3.19.3; 3.23.5; 3.27). 

103 It is worth noting that Cicero’s letter reveals that Atticus himself had reassured Cicero that he 
was using all his resources to aid him, because Cicero’s restoration had become his top priority 
(Cic. Att. 3.20.2). 

104 Fuhrmann 1992, 94, also stresses how influential Atticus was, despite his decision to refrain 
from seeking an active role in Roman politics. 

105 Cic. QFr. 1.3.5; Fam. 5.4.1; 14.3.3; 14.3.5; 144.3. Notably, as Hall 2009, 36, observes, Cicero wrote let- 
ters thanking each person who was helping with his recall and stressed that it was Terentia who 
had informed him of their generous support. 
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cost Quintus his life (Cic. Sest. 76; Plut. Cic. 33.3).°° His son-in-law, Piso, also proved 
himself to be a reliable asset to him. His loyalty and his attempts to secure Cicero's 
recall are well attested in Cicero's letters from exile, as Cicero continuously ex- 
presses his fervent gratitude for Piso's public support as well as for the advice 
that he was providing him.'?" Apart from his loved ones, his correspondence indi- 
cates that his hopes rested primarily on the new magistrates (Cic. Att. 3.19.1). While 
he makes several general positive remarks about the new tribunes,"? the consuls 
(Cic. Att. 3.241), the Senate (Cic. Att. 3.12.1), even the boni (Cic. Att. 3255), ? he sin- 
gles out certain persons whom he deemed most devoted to his cause. In addition to 
the tribune, Sestius, who already in 58 BCE had drafted the bill for Cicero's recall 
and became one of Cicero's most ardent supporters,"^ he mentions Curtius, Milo, 
Fadius, and Atilius (Cic. QFr. 14.3). He also appears to have been cautiously optimis- 
tic about the consuls of 57 BCE, Metellus and Lentulus," who had expressed inter- 
est in aiding the efforts for his restoration. The last — and perhaps most important 
— step to ensure that he would be allowed to return to Rome was to receive per- 
mission by the triumvirate. Even though in a letter to Terentia from mid-November 
58 BCE he reveals that he is afraid of Crassus, he seems more optimistic about 
Pompey and Саеѕаг.''? Despite his reservations about Pompey, after he abandoned 
Cicero for fear of jeopardising his alliance with Caesar and Crassus (Cic. Att. 104.3), 
he slowly began to indulge hope that Pompey would at least attempt to assist him. 
Apart from sending letters to Pompey himself (Cic. Att. 3.84; 3.9.3), he received sev- 
eral reports from Quintus and Atticus that Pompey has reassured them that he was 
willing to assist their efforts." In the end, Pompey played a key role in Cicero's 
official recall to Rome,"'^ for which Cicero expresses gratitude to him upon his re- 
turn to Rome in his public ѕреесћеѕ.!'° 


106 It is worth stressing that Quintus' network also proved to be useful to Cicero for his recall. 
According to McDermott 1971, 706—707, Quintus was on much better terms than Cicero with Crassus 
and Calidius, praetor of 57 BCE who supported his restoration. 

107 Cic. QFr. 142; Fam. 1414; 14.2.2; 14.3.3; 1444; Att. 3.221. Gruen 1968, 162, underscores the role 
that Piso played in Cicero's restoration. 

108 Cic. QFr. 14.3; 145; Fam. 14.1.2; 14.22; Att. 3.234. 

109 As Epstein 1987 9, points out, Cicero assigned blamed also to the boni in his works after his 
return, especially for not preventing his banishment and for taking a soft stance towards Clodius. 
110 Cic. QFr. 142; 143; 14.5; Att. 3192; 3.20.3; 3.234. 

111 Cic. Fam. 541; 1412; Att. 3.222-3; 3.231. 

112 Cic. Fam. 14.1.2; cf. Cic. Att. 3.18.1. 

113 Cic. Fam. 1412; Att. 3.151; 3.22.2; 3.231. 

114 As Gruen 1969, 79, observes, despite the fact that Pompey managed to secure Cicero's restora- 
tion by working with the tribunes, Milo and Sestius, he only embraced Cicero's cause when it was 
safe for himself to do so. His inability to deal with Clodius sooner thus became a grave embarrass- 
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Conclusion 


Cicero’s exile proved to be a reverberating disaster and, in many respects, unlike 
anything he had faced hitherto. Greece, and especially Thessalonica, became a safe 
haven for him, though not without its challenges. While staying in Plancius’ prop- 
erty in Thessalonica, he was sufficiently safe from his many enemies, but he also 
reports that he refrained from associating with the locals, as he preferred isola- 
tion. The frequent use of the language of emotions during his stay in Thessalonica 
indicates an intention to appeal to his correspondents’ pity for him and thus to 
urge them implicitly to work more intensely on his restoration to Rome. Atticus, 
who seems to have been able to write most frankly to him, disagreed with the at- 
titude that his friend was displaying and vehemently urged him to endure his ca- 
lamity with more fortitude. Because Cicero did not simply inform Terentia, Quin- 
tus, and Atticus that during his banishment he was experiencing sorrow, but 
rather that he had no desire to continue living, his loved ones were alarmed 
and wanted to ensure that he would have ample reason to cling on to life. Follow- 
ing his remarks, it would appear that his exile had deprived him of everything that 
he had, including his sense of identity, since he was unable to enjoy the life that he 
had experienced in all of his years in Rome. As a result, his time away from Rome 
became synonymous with death. His letters also suggest that, despite his overt pes- 
simism and his comments on death, he did cherish hopes that he would one day be 
officially recalled to Rome. Even though he misses no opportunity to insist to his 
correspondents that, unlike them, he sees no cogent reason to be hopeful, he re- 
peatedly asks them to send him detailed, frequent, and accurate reports about 
the developments in Rome, he always treats each new place, in which he had to 
reside, as temporary and constantly discusses moving to a different location, he 
moves closer to Italy whenever there is positive development with Pompey, the 
tribunes, and the consuls, and when a bill of his restoration is being drafted, he 
is not content with simply returning to his country, but asks for his properties 
to be restored as well. Ultimately, even if on certain occasions when he was in The- 
ssalonica, he was losing hope of returning to Rome, at no point of his exile did have 
a valid reason to be completely hopeless. 


ment for him. According to Tyrrell/Purser 1969, 31, it was Pompey’s hatred for Clodius that prompt- 
ed him to seek Cicero's recall. Nonetheless, as Marsh 1927 33, points out, his return to Rome was 
perceived as a resounding success both for Pompey and the Senate. 

115 Cic. Red. sen. 29-30; Red. pop. 16-17; Dom. 30; cf. Cic. Fam. 3.10.10. 


Ximing Lu 
Mercatura Bonarum Artium 


The Politics of Marcus’ Study Abroad in Cicero's De Officiis 


Introduction 


In 45 BCE, thirty-four years after Cicero’s own study in Greece, his son Marcus em- 
barked on a study trip to Athens. A number of letters in the Ciceronian corpus 
shed light on the logistics of Marcus’ study abroad, his life in Athens, and the 
young man’s involvement in Cicero's political network. The correspondence be- 
tween Cicero and Marcus in Athens is mentioned in primary sources,’ but only 
a few fragments have survived besides the philosophical treatise De officiis.” Cicero 
composed De officiis in late 44 BCE and framed the work as a fatherly letter to Mar- 
cus.? However, as is consistent with Cicero's other intellectual writings, this treatise 
was also intended for a wider audience.* This study argues that De officiis presents 
Marcus in Athens as Cicero’s intellectual heir who was imitating Cicero’s study 
abroad and would carry on with Cicero’s ‘trade of noble arts’. In contrast to 
Rome's previous acquisition of Greek knowledge and artefacts through wars and 
conquests, this portrayal of Marcus as a peaceful trader in turn helped Cicero de- 
fend his own legacy and image in light of his intensifying conflict with Mark Ant- 
ony in late 44 BCE. 


Note: Throughout this study I use the name Marcus to refer to Cicero's son. This paper is adapted from 
one of my dissertation chapters; see Lu 2021, 103-125. An earlier version of it was also presented at 
Bowdoin College in March 2021. For a general overview of Roman study abroad in the Late Republic, 
see Daly 1950; Rawson 1985, 9-12. For a description of Marcus' study in Athens, see Testard 1962, 200- 
207; Burgeon 2017, 13-22. Certain aspects of Cicero's life discussed in this study provide the necessary 
background information in order not to alienate the more general audience, who might not be steeped 
in Ciceronian studies. All the translations in this paper were made by the author. 


1 Cic. Att. 14.72; Cic. Fam. 16.21.6. The datings of Ciceronian letters used in this paper are Shackleton 
Bailey's; see Shackleton Bailey 1965-1970, 1977, 1980. 

2 McDermott 1972, 270. 

3 Gibson/Morrison 2007 9, point out that Cicero followed an established literary tradition of cast- 
ing philosophy in an epistolary format, which began at least with Epicurus and possibly even with 
Plato and Aristotle. 

4 Dyck 1996, 16 and 29-36. Bishop 2019, 238-239, regards De officiis as “similar to epistolary phil- 
osophical lectures in Greek". 


a Open Access. 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111292779-005 
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In the following pages, I first discuss how Marcus’ intellectual profile in De of- 
ficiis echoes Cicero’s study in Athens in 79 BCE and intellectual activities in the 40s 
BCE. I then consider the political implications of this portrayal of Marcus through 
an intertextual reading of De officiis and the first two Philippics, which were all 
composed in autumn 44 BCE My intertextual analysis shows how the theme of 
Marcus’ study abroad in De officiis interacts and collaborates with these two Phil- 
ippics for Cicero's political self-fashioning in Rome. Thus, De officiis is not only con- 
nected with a Cicero’s physical presence in Greece, but also concerns the Cicero’s 
legacy as a Roman intellect versed in Greek learning. 


Mercatura bonarum artium 


In Book Three of De officiis Cicero characterises Marcus’ study with the Peripatetic 
philosopher Cratippus in Athens as a ‘trade of noble arts’ (mercatura bonarum ar- 
tium). Cicero suggests that Marcus’ performance in Athens would affect the repu- 
tations of both Cratippus and Athens (Cic. Off. 3.6): 


Sustines enim non parvam exspectationem imitandae industriae nostrae, magnam honorum, 
non nullam fortasse nominis. Suscepisti onus praeterea grave et Athenarum et Cratippi; ad 
quos cum tamquam ad mercaturam bonarum artium sis profectus, inanem redire turpissimum 
est dedecorantem et urbis auctoritatem et magistri. 


For you bear the not small expectation that you should imitate my diligence, my political po- 
sitions, and perhaps my name. Besides, you have taken up a heavy burden of both Athens and 
Cratippus; since you have come to them as if for the trade of noble arts, it would be very 
shameful for you to come back empty-handed and disgrace the reputations of both the city 
and the teacher. (transl. by the author) 


This commercial image of trade in this passage partly alludes to the substantial 
costs of Marcus’ study in Athens. The epistolary evidence shows that Marcus’ an- 
nual allowance in Athens amounted to 80,000 sesterces,? which appears to exceed 
what other Roman students of similar social standing would receive for their stays 
in Athens.’ In two letters to Atticus dated to 15 April and 2 May 44 BCE, Cicero in- 


5 Previous scholars have noted Cicero’s effort to reaffirm aristocratic values in both the Philippics 
and De officiis. See Long 1995b; Pitcher 2008; Stone 2008. 

6 Cic. Att. 16.1.5. Marcus’ allowance came from the rental revenues of Cicero’s Argiletum and Aven- 
tine properties. These two properties were originally part of Terentia’s dowry which Cicero re- 
tained after their divorce through the settlement legally known as retentio propter liberos; see 
Cic. Att. 15.20.4; Dixon 1986, 106; Treggiari 2007, 139. 

7 Cic. Att. 12.322. 
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dicates that it was a matter of his own reputation (existimatio) and rank (dignitas) 
to provide abundantly for Marcus in Athens.? Thomas Spáth has argued that Cice- 
ro's funding for Marcus in Athens shows an underlying intention of maintaining 
male offspring's social status and safeguarding the family name. In Spath’s opin- 
ion, Marcus in Athens becomes Cicero's *alter ego, whose political and social stand- 
ing he must display outwardly".? 

Besides the outward display of Cicero's wealth and standing, I shall add that 
Marcus was also Cicero's alter ego in the intellectual realm. In the passage quoted 
above, Cicero calls on Marcus to imitate his political career and name, as well as 
his diligence (industria). As Yelena Baraz points out, although industria is not lim- 
ited to denoting diligence in a particular field, the context of this passage indicates 
that here Cicero is referring to his intellectual diligence.'? Namely, shortly before 
the passage quoted above, Cicero mentions the large number of literary and phil- 
osophical works he produced during the 40s BCE." Thus, through this emphasis on 
his intellectual industria, Cicero suggests that Marcus should carry on his father's 
prolific contributions to Rome's intellectual life, which largely consisted of his 
translation and adaption of Greek knowledge, especially philosophy, into the 
Latin language." In other words, Cicero is also calling upon Marcus to imitate 
his diligence in transmitting Greek learning to the Roman audience. 

In a way Cicero's translation and transmission of Greek learning in his old age 
can be conceived as a more advanced version of the ‘trade of noble arts’ (merca- 
tura bonarum artium) that occurred after the study abroad stage.'? Just as Marcus, 


8 Cic. Att. 14.72; 14164. 

9 Spath 2010, 155. 

10 Baraz 2012, 222. 

11 Cic. Off. 34: itaque plura brevi tempore eversa quam multis annis stante re publica scripsimus 
("Therefore after the republic was overturned, I wrote more in the short period of time than 
the many years when the republic was standing"). 

12 For example, Cicero indicates that his philosophical discussions in De officiis largely follow the 
Stoic school, but he is also making adjustments in his presentation; see Cic. Off. 1.6. 

13 Scholars sometimes interpret the Latin phrase bonae artes as liberal arts (see, e.g., Rudd 1989, 
127). Adler 2020, 38-39, suggests that artes liberales, bonae artes, optimae artes (best arts), and in- 
genuae artes (freeborn arts) were all used in Roman antiquity to refer to studia humanitatis (stud- 
ies of humanity), namely “a broad educational regimen that would inculcate particularly intellec- 
tual and moral virtues in its devotees". However, one passage from Cicero's De oratore suggests 
that Cicero sometimes presents bonae artes only as one component of the overarching liberal ed- 
ucational regimen. The phrase bonae artes appears in De oratore when the interlocutor Crassus 
discusses the education of an orator (Cic. De or. 1158): Legendi etiam poetae, cognoscendae histor- 
iae, omnium bonarum artium doctores atque scriptores eligendi et pervolutandi et exercitationis 
causa laudandi, interpretandi, corrigendi, vituperandi, refellendi (“Poets must also be read, history 
must be learned, masters and writers of all noble arts must be picked out, perused, and praised for 
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Cicero in his younger days also studied oratory and philosophy in Athens. Accord- 
ing to Cicero’s Brutus, Cicero’s study with Antiochus in Athens in 79 BCE was an 
important milestone in his philosophical journey: studiumque philosophiae num- 
quam intermissum a primaque adulescentia cultum et semper auctum hoc rursus 
summo auctore et doctore renovavi (“I renewed my passion for philosophy, 
which I had cultivated in an early age, had made progress in, and had not given 
up ever since").'^ A more vivid snapshot of Cicero's philosophical education in Ath- 
ens appears in his philosophical treatise De finibus composed in 45 BCE. The trea- 
tise's fifth and final Book opens on a peaceful Athenian afternoon in 79 BCE, when 
the young Cicero and his companions were sauntering to the Academy after at- 
tending a lecture by Antiochus.? Catherine Steel suggests that by setting this 
Book in his student time, Cicero demonstrates his "lifelong commitment to philos- 
ophy".'^ It should also be noted that Cicero opens De finibus with a painstaking de- 
fence of his Latin adaptation of Greek philosophy." Thus, by bookending De finibus 
with his translation project in the preface and his study in Athens in the final 
Book, Cicero charts the trajectory of his lifelong ‘trade of noble arts’ for his audi- 
ence. In turn in De officiis, by reminding Marcus of this mercatura and by asking 
Marcus to emulate his intellectual industria, Cicero imposes his own career path 
upon Marcus to follow, a path that started in Athens.'? 


the sake of practice, explained, corrected, censured, and rebutted"). Tempest 2020, 489, suggests 
that Crassus' approach in this sentence recalls the Greek educational system based on modern re- 
construction. This critical study of bonae artes is then juxtaposed with subjects of Roman charac- 
teristics: Cic. De or. 1159: perdiscendum ius civile, cognoscendae leges, percipienda omnis antiquitas, 
senatoria consuetudo, disciplina rei publicae, iura sociorum, foedera, pactiones, causa imperi cogno- 
scenda est (“Civil law must be thoroughly studied, statutes must be learned, all ancient ages must 
be understood, senatorial custom, political education, the laws of the allies, treaties, agreements, 
and the cause of command must be understood"). According to Tempest 2020, 489—490, Cicero 
added two new arts into liberal education, ethics (de hominum moribus) and politics (de rebus pub- 
licis), for which subjects such as civil law and senatorial custom provided training. The De oratore 
passage thus shows that bonae artes should not always be equated with liberal education. Rather, 
Cicero can use bonae artes to refer to subjects with strong Greek connections such as poetry. In 
other words, bonae artes were imports from the Greek East. 

14 Cic. Brut. 315. 

15 Cic. Fin. 51. 

16 Steel 2001, 113. 

17 Cic. Fin. 14-10. 

18 For the philosophical significance of Athens in Ciceronian dialogues, see Tsouni in this volume. 
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The Ciceros in Athens 


Cicero starts De officiis by praising Marcus’ academic performance in Athens and 
encouraging the young man to learn from his philosophical writings. The opening 
sentence states that Marcus had been studying under the philosopher Cratippus in 
Athens for a year. Marcus appears to have gained substantial philosophical knowl- 
edge during that time (Cic. Off. 111): 


te, Marce fili, annum iam audientem Cratippum, idque Athenis, abundare oportet praeceptis 
institutisque philosophiae propter summam et doctoris auctoritatem et urbis, quorum alter 
te scientia augere potest, altera exemplis. 


my dear Marcus, you must be versed in philosophical precepts and principles after studying 
for one year under Cratippus in Athens, thanks to the highest reputation of the teacher and of 
the city, as Cratippus can improve you with knowledge, Athens can improve you with exam- 
ples. (transl. by the author) 


Cicero's comment that Athens has supplied Marcus with examples for his philo- 
sophical enrichment recalls the opening scene of De finibus 5, in which the inter- 
locutors remark on various Athenian landmarks linked to famous historical fig- 
ures. The interlocutor Cicero in that scene points out that viewing these 
landmarks helps him better understand the associated figures. As he remarks, as- 
sentior usu hoc venire ut acrius aliquanto et attentius de claris viris locorum ad- 
monitu cogitemus (“I agree from experience that we somehow think about the fa- 
mous men more acutely and more attentively with the reminder of the places").? 
The De finibus echo in the opening sentence of De officiis thus creates the impres- 
sion that Marcus' process of acquiring and enhancing philosophical knowledge in 
Athens is similar to Cicero's experience in his younger days. More specifically, both 
of them had eminent philosophers as their teachers, Antiochus for Cicero and Cra- 
tippus for Marcus.”° Furthermore, both father and son appear to have benefited 
from their physical presence in Athens. 

While the opening clause of De officiis suggests that Marcus is tracing his fa- 
ther's steps in Athens, Cicero more explicitly encourages Marcus to imitate his 
learning method in the next clause of the passage. Cicero asks Marcus to have bi- 
lingual training in both oratory and philosophy, just like what Cicero himself did in 
youth (Cic. Off. 1.1): 


19 Cic. Fin. 54. Calcó 2018, 217 suggests that the setting of Ciceronian dialogues often serves *come 
sede di un'esperienza affettiva e memoriale". 
20 For more on Antiochus, see Barnes 1989. 
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tamen, ut ipse ad meam utilitatem semper cum Graecis Latina coniunxi, neque id in philoso- 
phia solum, sed etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem tibi censeo faciendum, ut par sis in 
utriusque orationis facultate. Quam quidem ad rem nos, ut videmur, magnum attulimus adiu- 
mentum hominibus nostris, ut non modo Graecarum litterarum rudes, sed etiam docti aliquan- 
tum se arbitrentur adeptos et ad dicendum et ad iudicandum. 


Nevertheless, as I myself always combined Latin with Greek for my benefit, and I did that not 
only in philosophy, but also in the exercise of speaking, I think you should do the same, so 
that you are balanced in your ability of each language. Indeed, in that matter, so it seems, 
I rendered a great aid to our people, so that not only those inexperienced in Greek literature, 
but also those learned think that they obtained something for speaking and for thinking. 
(transl. by the author) 


Cicero justifies his recommendation by claiming that his bilingual excellence has 
enabled him to make great contributions to his fellow Romans, ostensibly through 
his translation and transmission of Greek learning.” The juxtaposition of Cicero's 
translation project with his calling on Marcus to follow his bilingual training indi- 
cates Cicero’s encouragement of Marcus to carry on with this project. In other 
words, this passage once again shows that Cicero implicitly charts a step-by-step 
path for Marcus to become his alter ego and successor in the ‘trade of noble 
arts’ (mercatura bonarum artium). 


Imitatio factorum 


Later in the treatise, Cicero revisits the topic of intergenerational imitation when 
he argues that non-military achievements (res urbanae) are more important than 
military ones (res bellicae). According to Cicero, sed cum plerique arbitrentur res 
bellicas maiores esse quam urbanas, minuenda est haec opinio (“although most peo- 
ple think that military achievements are greater than non-military ones, this opin- 
ion must be refuted.”).”” He then uses a series of historical figures to make his case. 
For example, he argues that Solon's laws are more significant than Themistocles' 
victory in Salamis, because Solon's laws had more long-lasting benefits to the state 
than Themistocles’ victory.” Cicero culminates his argument by citing his success- 


21 See Baraz 2012, 214—215, for how Cicero's presentation of his translation project in De officiis 
compares to his defence of the project in other texts. For Cicero's translation, see also Powell 1995. 
22 Cic. Off. 1.74. 

23 Cic. Off. 1.75: illud enim semel profuit, hoc semper proderit civitati (“for that deed profited the 
state only once, this deed will benefit the state forever"). 
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ful quashing of the Catilinarian conspiracy, arguing that his counsels (consilia) and 
vigilance (diligentia) prevailed over the conspirators’ weapons.”* 

Within this context, Cicero once again urges Marcus to imitate his deeds: licet 
enim mihi, M. fili, apud te gloriari, ad quem et hereditas huius gloriae et factorum 
imitatio pertinet (“may I be allowed to boast to you, my son Marcus, to whom the 
inheritance of this glory and the imitation of these deeds belong”).”° The context 
makes clear that the gloria and facta mentioned here are specifically non-military 
ones (res urbanae). On the surface, Cicero’s words make Marcus appear to live in 
the shadow of his father. By referring to his son’s inheritance, Cicero creates the 
impression that he had already earned concrete and indisputable glory from his 
non-military achievements. However, given that most people (plerique) regarded 
military achievements as more important, Cicero’s reputation and glory were 
not as secure as he presents, which in turn made Marcus’ imitation crucial for Ci- 
cero. As Cicero explains a few chapters later, quorum vero patres aut maiores ali- 
qua gloria praestiterunt, ti student plerumque eodem in genere laudis excellere (“in- 
deed, those people, whose fathers or forefathers had stood out with some glory, 
generally strive to excel in the same field of glory").?5 Based on this model, should 
Marcus choose a military career, i.e. a path different from Cicero's, it would harm 
Cicero's legacy built on his res urbanae. Thus, as much as Marcus could inherit 
fame and name from his father, Cicero also needed Marcus' imitation to defend 
his legacy. 


Cedant arma togae 


Besides its importance for Cicero's reputation in posterity, Marcus' imitation of Ci- 
cero's res urbanae also bore an immediate political significance. As Cicero recounts 
his defeat of the Catilinarian conspiracy in his argument for res urbanae, he cites a 
line from his self-congratulatory poem De consulatu suo: illud autem optimum est, 
in quod invadi solere ab improbis et invidis audio: ‘cedant arma togae, concedat lau- 
rea laudi’ (“and that is the best expression, which I hear is prone to be attacked by 
wicked and envious people: let weapons yield to toga, let laurel yield to praise"). 
“The wicked and the envious people" (improbi et invidi) mentioned in this quota- 


24 Cic. Off. 1.77. For a Freudian reading of Cicero's habit of referring to his consulship and the Cat- 
ilinarian conspiracy, see Dugan 2014. 

25 Cic. Off. 1778. For a discussion on Cicero's use of himself as an exemplum for Marcus, see also 
van der Blom 2010, 316—324. 

26 Cic. Off. 1116. 

27 Cic. Off. 1.77. 
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tion allude to Mark Antony, who attacked Cicero’s cedant arma togae in the Senate 
meeting on 19 September 44 BCE. This instance is mentioned in Cicero’s Second 
Philippic,? which served as his response to Antony’s attack on 19 September. It 
is worth noting that the epistolary evidence from autumn 44 BCE suggests a 
close connection between the composition of De officiis and that of the Second Phil- 
ippic. On 25 October Cicero sent a copy of the Second Philippic to Atticus, asking 
Atticus to decide whether to circulate the speech or not? A few days later on 
28 October Cicero mentioned the composition of De officiis for the first time.*° 
By 5 November Cicero had already finished the treatise's first two Books.** The 
last known reference to the treatise occurs in a letter dated around November 
13.” Given Cicero's active participation in politics during the last year of his life, 
scholars generally agree that Cicero did not have the leisure to revise De officiis 
after its completion in November or shortly after.” In other words, De officiis in 
its current shape is closely connected with the political circumstances of autumn 
44 BCE, which featured the early stage of Cicero's final struggles with Antony de- 
marcated by the First and the Second Philippic.** 

In fact, prior to the composition of De officiis, Marcus' study in Athens had al- 
ready been embroiled in Cicero's conflict with Antony. Based on the extant sources, 
Cicero's aborted trip to visit Marcus in Summer 44 BCE was the immediate casus 
belli that launched his twelve Philippics. Cicero had planned for this trip to Athens 
for quite a while before his departure in summer? He went as far as Leucopetra 
in Rhegium but reverted his course when the political situation in Rome changed. 
Upon his arrival in Rome, Cicero used fatigue from his journey as a pretext to ex- 
cuse himself from the Senate meeting presided by Antony on 1 September. Anto- 
ny's threat to punish Cicero for this absence prompted Cicero to compose and de- 
liver the First Philippic in the Senate meeting on 2 September? This aborted trip is 


28 Cic. Phil. 2.20. 

29 Cic. Att. 15131. 

30 Cic. Att. 15.13a.2. 

31 Cic. Att. 16.114. 

32 Cic. Att. 16143. 

33 Dyck 1996, 8-9. 

34 Cicero delivered the Third Philippic in the Senate meeting on 20 December 44 BCE, in all like- 
lihood postdating the completion of De officiis. For the relationship between De officiis and Cicero's 
conflict with Antony, see also Corbeill 2013, 23-24. For the historical background of De officiis, see 
also Grimal 1989, 2-3. For a discussion on the relation between the philosophical issues in De оѓ 
ficiis and the historical context of the treatise, see Luciani 2013. 

35 In April 44 BCE Cicero had already thought about going to Greece to check on Marcus; see Cic. 
Att. 14.72. See also Daly 1950, 51-52. 

36 Cic. Phil. 1.3-10. 
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mentioned again in the final chapter of De officiis, where Cicero calls the treatise a 
great gift (munus magnum) for Marcus in lieu of his personal visit to Athens.*’ 
Moreover, Cicero presents a vivid image with a personified patria to explain 
why his trip was interrupted: nisi me e medio cursu clara voce patria revocasset 
(“had the fatherland not called me back en route with a clear voice").?? This per- 
sonification of a speaking patria recalls Cicero’s First Catilinarian oration, in which 
the orator imagines patria questioning him about the delay to punish Catiline.?? 
This intertextuality then compels readers to compare the political situation in au- 
tumn 44 BCE with the Catilinarian conspiracy during Cicero’s consular year of 63 
BCE. Thus, this closing chapter of De officiis once again ties the treatise’s political 
threads, particularly Cicero’s ongoing struggle against Antony and his reminiscence 
of his consulship in 63 BCE, with Marcus’ study in Athens. In turn, Cicero’s call for 
Marcus to imitate his res urbanae in De officiis should be considered along with his 
political self-fashioning and his struggle against Antony. 

Antony’s mockery of Cicero’s cedant arma togae, which is mentioned in the 
Second Philippic, exposed Cicero’s deficient military experience compared to 
other Roman statesmen, particularly Antony himself. While Cicero used his orator- 
ical talent as a springboard to launch his political career, William Harris has point- 
ed out that a military service was still the more typical path for a young Roman 
aristocrat to gain influence in Late Republic Even Cicero himself concedes 
that a military career was a viable and traditional path for young Romans to ob- 
tain glory.“ Indeed, not every victorious Roman general succeeded in political elec- 
tions, but a military victory was nevertheless a source of “symbolic capital” in Hen- 
riette van der Blom’s words.” After all, Cicero himself had also actively sought a 
triumph from the Senate after his victory against the Parthian cavalry and his suc- 
cessful siege in Pindenissum during his governorship in Cilicia (51-50 BCE).? 
Therefore, the phrase cedant arma togae is a double-edged sword for Cicero that 


37 Cic. Off. 3121. 

38 Cic. Off. 3121. 

39 Cic. Cat. 1.27-29. For more discussion on this personification of patria, see Dyck 1996, 653-654. 
40 Harris 1979, 17. For a statistical analysis of the relationship between military victory and elec- 
toral success, see Waller 2011. 

41 Cic. Off. 245. Cicero has also expressed a similar opinion on the importance of a military record 
in Cic. Mur. 19-24; Planc. 60—61; De or. 1.7. See also Waller 2011, 18. 

42 For a discussion on the impact of military service in Roman aristocrats’ career, see van der 
Blom 2016, 55-59; Rosenstein 2007 

43 Cicero wrote a letter to Cato (Cic. Fam. 154) trying to win Cato’s assistance and endorsement on 
his triumph for his military activities in Cilicia. For a detailed analysis of Cic. Fam.15.4, see Hutch- 
inson 1998, 86-100. 
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brandishes his non-military accomplishments on the one hand but exposes his 
poor swordsmanship on the other. 

In the Second Philippic Cicero rebuts Antony’s mockery by casting his oppo- 
nent as an uncouth person ignorant of literature (Cic. Phil. 2.20): 


nec vero tibi de versibus plura respondebo; tantum dicam breviter, te neque illos neque ullas 
omnino litteras nosse, me nec rei publicae nec amicis umquam defuisse et tamen omni genere 
monimentorum meorum perfecisse, ut meae vigiliae meaeque litterae et iuventuti utilitatis et 
nomini Romano laudis aliquid adferrent. Sed haec non huius temporis; maiora videamus. 


And I will not say more to you about the verses. Let me just say it briefly that you are ignorant 
of those verses and any literature completely. I never failed the republic nor my friends, and, 
through every genre of my writings, I have also endeavoured during my free time so that my 
lucubration and my words may offer some benefits to the youth and some praise to the 
Roman name. But this is not the time for this, let us look at the more serious matters. (transl. 
by the author) 


Previous scholarship has noted that Cicero's negative presentation of Antony's lit- 
erary ignorance is misleading." After all, Antony was born into a distinguished 
and cultured family. Antony's grandfather was an eminent orator, whom Cicero 
casts as one of the speakers in his De oratore. Plutarch even reports that Antony 
went to Greece, where he trained both for military actions and oratory.“ In 
other words, Cicero can only detract from Antony's learning and education to a 
limited degree. Moreover, Antony's background in both military and oratory can 
even draw more attention to Cicero's lack of military experience. Hence, rather 
than further assailing Antony's literary knowledge, Cicero limits the attack and 
shifts the focus back to defending himself. 

In the Second Philippic passage above Cicero stresses his own productive otium 
and intellectual contributions to the Roman youth and the republic. This emphasis 
not only carves out an area where Cicero supposedly excelled Antony, but also an- 
ticipates the composition of De officiis. As a treatise addressed to Marcus, De officiis 
is literally a work that brings some benefits (aliquid utilitatis) to the youth. As a 
treatise composed within four weeks, De officiis conjures the image of Cicero writ- 
ing (or dictating) diligently at night (meae vigiliae). While Cicero needs to move on 
to other matters in the Second Philippic, he spends more time and space in De of- 
ficiis defending his cedant arma togae through the discussion of res urbanae and 


44 Huzar 1982, 639-642, and van der Blom 2016, 248-279. 
45 Plut. Ant. 24. Pelling 1988, 119, suggests that Plutarch may have known about Antony's study 
abroad from oral sources. 
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res bellicae.** In short, the intersection between the Second Philippic and De officiis 
on the phrase cedant arma togae suggests that De officiis aids Cicero's defence of 
his intellectual achievements in light of Antony's assailment."" By extension, Mar- 
cus' imitation of Cicero's res urbanae, which would help defend Cicero's intellectu- 
al legacy, also became crucial for Cicero's political standing in the tumultuous late 
44 BCE. 


Intergenerational Differences and Tension 


Given the importance of Marcus' career choice for Cicero's legacy and political self- 
fashioning in late 44 BCE, Cicero made a great effort in De officiis to encourage 
Marcus to choose an intellectual career. However, the extant sources suggest that 
the young man was more interested in military pursuits. In late 46 BCE, before 
Marcus went to Athens, he had thought of joining Caesar's army in Spain and fight- 
ing against Pompey's sons. Marcus' plan to go to Spain eventually fell through for 
unknown reasons, but one of Cicero's letters to Atticus makes clear that Cicero was 
reluctant to endorse Marcus' decision (Cic. Att. 12.71): 


locutus sum cum eo liberalissime; quod ex ipso velim, si modo tibi erit commodum, sciscitere. 
Sed quid differo? Exposui te ad me detulisse et quid vellet et quid requireret: velle Hispaniam, 
requirere liberalitatem. De liberalitate dixi, quantum Publius, quantum flamen Lentulus filio. De 
Hispania duo attuli, primum idem quod tibi, me vereri vituperationem. Non satis esse si haec 
arma reliquissemus? Etiam contraria? Deinde fore ut angeretur cum a fratre familiaritate et 
omni gratia vinceretur. Vel nimia «malim» liberalitate uti mea quam sua libertate. Sed 
tamen permisi; tibi enim intellexeram non nimis displicere. Ego etiam atque etiam cogitabo 
teque ut idem facias rogo. Magnas res; et simplex est manere, illud anceps. Verum videbimus. 


Ispoke with him [sc. Marcus] very courteously. You could ask him about what I wish, if only it 
will be convenient for you. But why do I delay? I related that you had told me what he wants 
and what he asks for: he wants to go to Spain, he asks for allowance. About the allowance, I 
said that I would give him the same as Publius and Flamen Lentulus give to their sons. About 
Spain I gave two caveats, first is the same as what I told you, that I am afraid of censure that 
asks whether it is enough if we have already put down these weapons? But even joining the 
other side? Secondly, he would be distressed if he were outdone by his brother [sc. his cousin 
young Quintus] in terms of personal network and friendship. I even wish he would utilise my 


46 Woolf 2015, 178, suggests that Cicero's discussion of res urbanae and res bellicae aims beyond 
defending his career. From Cicero's discussion Woolf sees *a more general insistence that every 
sort of character and talent can and should have the opportunity to flourish, rather than a 
more restricted set that particular social norms or traditions might happen to favour". 

47 Dyck 1996, 209, and Ramsey 2003, 191-192, have also noted that cedant arma togae appears in 
both De officiis and the Second Philippic. 
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generosity excessively rather than his own liberty. But I gave my grant, for I had known that 
his plan did not displease you very much. I will think about it again and I ask you to do the 
same. It is an important issue. It is straightforward for him to stay; his plan is uncertain. But 
we will see. (transl. by the author) 


The passage shows that Atticus did not share Cicero’s hesitation over Marcus’ plan 
to join Caesar (tibi enim intellexeram non nimis displicere). Cicero’s urgency reflect- 
ed by the phrase quid differo suggests his wish to strike a common ground with 
Atticus before Marcus and Atticus could strengthen their alliance. Marcus made 
a strategic move to discuss his plan with Atticus first before approaching his father, 
thereby enlisting Atticus both as an ally and a mediator. The involvement of Atticus 
in these issues in 46 BCE suggests the tension and, perhaps, the distance between 
father and son caused by the disagreement over Marcus’ future.** In a nutshell, 
from the extant epistolary evidence, Marcus appears more interested in pursuing 
res bellicae. 

In the passage above, Cicero indicates that his objection arises from both pri- 
vate and public grounds. On the private level, Cicero was concerned for Marcus’ 
self-esteem because the young man would fall behind his cousin Quintus junior 
with regard to personal connections with the Caesarians (familiaritate et omni gra- 
tia). Cicero’s concern for Marcus also alludes to an underlying fissure between the 
Marcus branch and the Quintus branch of the Ciceronian family. Namely, the famil- 
iaritas and gratia between the Quintus branch and Caesar were partially strength- 
ened at the cost of Cicero’s reputation during the uneasy time after Pompey’s de- 
feat at Pharsalus. In October 48 BCE, Cicero returned to Italy after fighting for the 
Pompeians in Greece. After landing in Brundisium he would remain there for al- 
most a year, anxiously waiting for Caesar’s decision on his fate. Meanwhile, the 
Quintus branch was keen on getting back into Caesar’s good books. In December 
48 BCE Cicero heard that his brother Quintus sent Quintus junior to make peace 
with Caesar and to make accusations against his uncle.*® In January 47 BCE, Cicero 
got words that Quintus junior had arrived in Ephesus, about to make a speech 
against him in front of Caesar?? Hence, Marcus’ plan to join Caesar in Spain in 
46 BCE would also rip open Cicero's recent wounds caused by his brother and 
his nephew. 


48 Testard 1962, 200, suggests that Marcus' wish to join Caesar could have resulted from the dete- 
rioration of Cicero's reputation and the family's circumstances after Pharsalus. Moreover, the di- 
vorce of Cicero and Marcus' mother Terentia could also have played a role. 

49 Cic. Att. 11.8.2. 

50 Cic. Att. 11101. 
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On the public level, Cicero expresses his concern over the spectacle of Marcus 
fighting against his former allies and perpetuating the civil war. This concern sug- 
gests the level of social scrutiny Cicero and Marcus were subjected to even during 
Caesar’s dictatorship in 46 BCE when Cicero held a less prominent political role. 
Thus, Cicero sometimes had to make a difficult choice between respecting Marcus’ 
wish and tending to his family’s public image. As Cicero phrases it, he would 
rather Marcus took advantage of his father’s generosity (liberalitas) than his 
own freedom (libertas). In short, studying abroad in Athens was not Marcus’ 
first choice; instead the young man eyed on a military career. The disagreement 
between father and son over career choice in 46 BCE led to a certain degree of ten- 
sion, which made Cicero's encouragement of Marcus to pursue res urbanae a del- 
icate task. In other words, in De officiis Cicero performed a balancing act between 
fulfilling his own political needs and caring for Marcus' feelings. This balancing act 
can be characterised as a 'sticks and carrots' strategy of Cicero to both admonish 
and sweet-talk Marcus into pursuing a career in res urbanae. 


Sticks and Carrots 


As a part of the ‘sticks and carrots’ strategy in De officiis, Cicero reassures Marcus 
that the young man's military talents were widely recognised. When Cicero dis- 
cusses the career paths for Roman youth, he makes a digression to stress Marcus' 
superb performance in Pompey's camp during the civil war (Cic. Off. 2.45): 


prima igitur est adulescenti commendatio ad gloriam, si qua ex bellicis rebus comparari potest, 
in qua multi apud maiores nostros exstiterunt; semper enim fere bella gerebantur. Tua autem 
aetas incidit in id bellum, cuius altera pars sceleris nimium habuit, alter felicitatis parum. Quo 
tamen in bello cum te Pompeius alae praefecisset, magnam laudem et a summo viro et ab ex- 
ercitu consequebare equitando, iaculando, omni militari labore tolerando. Atque ea quidem tua 
laus pariter cum re publica cecidit. Mihi autem haec oratio suscepta non de te est, sed de genere 
toto; quam ob rem pergamus ad ea, quae restant. 


Therefore, there is the first recommendation for a young man to attain glory, if any can be 
obtained from military affairs, in which many among our forefathers stood out; for they al- 
most always waged wars. However, your age fell into that war, of which one side was full of 
crimes, the other short of luck. Nevertheless, when Pompey placed you in command of a wing 
in that war, you won great praise from that best man and from the army for your horseman- 
ship, your javelin skills, your endurance of all military toils. But when the republic fell, so did 
that praise of you. However, I take up this discussion not about you, but about the general 
type; let us proceed to the rest of this issue. (transl. by the author) 


It is unclear whether Cicero's claim about Marcus' horsemanship and javelin skills 
is credible, but he nevertheless manages to present Marcus as a talented soldier 
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and respected military leader, which in turn feeds into the young man’s ego.” 
However, Marcus lived in the unfortunate time of a civil war when neither side 
was innocent or righteous. Any praise of Marcus' military achievements would 
risk causing scrutiny over the young man’s role in the civil war. In response to 
such a risk, Cicero shifts blame away from Marcus’ participation in the civil war 
by portraying the Pompeians as the less guilty party. While he casts the Caesarians 
as criminals (sceleris nimium), the Pompeians get the more sympathetic label as 
‘short of fortune’ (felicitatis parum). Hence, in Cicero's characterisation, Caesar 
and his followers actively sought to wrong the republic, while the Pompeians 
were defending the republic against criminals. Moreover, the contrast between sce- 
leris nimium and felicitatis parum implies that Caesar defeated Pompey not be- 
cause of his superior skills and talents, but thanks to Pompey's unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. Cicero in fact calls Pompey the greatest man (summus vir). As an 
extension of this contrast, Cicero reiterates that Marcus (and Cicero himself) 
had joined the more righteous side to fight against the sinful Caesarians. Thus, 
this passage manages to soothe Marcus’ self-esteem for his military talents while 
protecting him from scrutiny over his past. 

It is worth noting that, by meticulously presenting Marcus' military creden- 
tials in the recent civil war, Cicero is also looking forward as he grooms Marcus 
as his intellectual heir. As Antony's attack on Cicero's lack of military experience 
suggests, Marcus could also face similar disparagement in the future should he em- 
bark on a career in res urbanae. Thus, this passage including Pompey's praise of 
Marcus' military talents becomes Cicero's way to preemptively protect Marcus 
from potential criticism of lacking military experience. While this intricately craft- 
ed passage shows Cicero's care for Marcus, it also serves as a part of Cicero's ‘car- 
rots and sticks’ strategy to coax Marcus onto a career in res urbanae.” 

Another carrot from Cicero is his meticulous grooming of Marcus' intellectual 
profile. He emphasises the pedigree of Marcus' education in Athens by highlighting 
the fame and reputation of Marcus' teacher Cratippus. Cicero says that Marcus is 
learning *from the leading philosopher of the day" (a principe huius aetatis philo- 


51 Dyck 1996, 428, points out that this passage (Cic. Off. 2.45) is the only extant source for Marcus' 
role during the civil war. 

52 The negative portrayal of Caesar is also found elsewhere in the treatise. For example, Cicero 
(Cic. Off. 1.26) characterises Caesar as someone qui omnia iura divina et humana pervertit propter 
eum, quem sibi ipse opinionis errore finxerat, principatum (“who overturned all divine and human 
laws for the rule which he devised for himself by false thinking"). 

53 My reading of the passage (Cic. Off. 2.45) thus differs from van der Blom 2010, 319, which argues 
that Cicero here recommends a military path for Marcus. 
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sophorum).** Cicero's compliment of Cratippus in De officiis is consistent with his 


opinions found elsewhere. For example, in De divinatione, Cicero regards Cratip- 
pus as “comparable to the best Peripatetics" (parem summis Peripateticis).°° More- 
over, Cratippus was active in Roman elite circles whom Marcus Marcellus, Pompey, 
and Brutus were all likely to have met.*® Thus, by emphasising the prestige and 
name recognition of Marcus’ teacher, Cicero accords more philosophical authority 
to his son and boosts up the young man’s image as an up-and-coming philosopher 
even though Marcus most likely fell short of that image." 

Cicero further lures Marcus onto res urbanae by granting him the intellectual 
freedom to disagree with his father.” When presenting his philosophical works to 
Marcus, Cicero limits their main achievement to his writing style rather than phi- 
losophy per se. Cicero only tentatively suggests that Marcus can benefit philosoph- 
ically from his father's writings (Cic. Off. 12): 


sed tamen nostra legens non multum a Peripateticis dissidentia, quoniam utrique Socratici et 
Platonici volumus esse, de rebus ipsis utere tuo iudicio (nihil enim impedio), orationem autem 
Latinam efficies profecto legendis nostris pleniorem. 


But nevertheless, when you read my writings, which are not too different from the Peripatet- 
ics since we both want to be followers of Socrates and Plato, use your own judgement about 
these issues (for I do not hinder you), but by reading my works you will surely make your 
Latin style richer. (transl. by the author) 


In terms of philosophy, Cicero implies that Marcus can benefit from reading his 
writings because both his thinking and Cratippus' Peripatetic teachings stem 
from Plato and Socrates.? However, Marcus was free to conclude whether Cicero's 
philosophy is similar to the Peripatetics and whether Cicero's Academic skepticism 
follows the Platonic tradition. The phrase nihil enim impedio even gives out the im- 
pression that Cicero was inviting Marcus to object his claim to the similarity. This 
intellectual freedom Cicero bestowed on Marcus indicates that Cicero was negoti- 
ating between his control over Marcus' study and Marcus' agency in his own intel- 
lectual growth. Once again, Cicero was playing the role of a caring father mindful 
of his son's ego. 


54 Cic. Off. 12. 

55 Cic. Div. 15. 

56 See Cic. Brut. 250; Plut. Pomp. 75.3; Brut. 241. 

57 According to Testard 1962, 207-208, the fact that Cicero did not use a dialogue form in De officiis 
indicates Marcus' insufficiency in philosophy. 

58 For Cicero's modesty in addressing Marcus, see also Testard 1962, 208-212. 

59 For more on philosophical allegiance, see Sedley 1989. For Cicero's philosophical affiliations, 
see Glucker 1988. 
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Cicero further restricts his philosophical identity when he proceeds to justify 
his claim that his writings can help Marcus improve his Latin style. Cicero draws 
attention to his lifelong devotion to oratory (Cic. Off. 1.2): 


nec vero hoc arroganter dictum existimari velim. Nam philosophandi scientiam concedens mul- 
tis, quod est oratoris proprium, apte, distincte, ornate dicere, quoniam in eo studio aetatem 
consumpsi, si id mihi assumo, videor id meo iure quodam modo vindicare. 


And I do not want you to think this is said arrogantly. I think I am justified by some measure 
to make that claim even though I concede to many people in terms of philosophical knowl- 
edge, because it is characteristic of an orator to speak suitably, clearly, and ornately, and be- 
cause I have devoted my life to that passion. (transl. by the author) 


On the one hand, the passage reveals Cicero’s pride in his oratorical achievement. 
He is not embarrassed to yield ground in the realm of philosophy, because his or- 
atorical excellence can make up for it. On the other hand, Cicero also presents phi- 
losophy as the opportunity cost of studying and improving oratory. By foreground- 
ing his dedication to oratory, Cicero pushes his philosophical accomplishments into 
the shadow. Cicero’s modest self-fashioning again leaves more space for Marcus to 
launch his own philosophical career. 

While sugarcoating Marcus, Cicero also reminds the young man of his respon- 
sibility to imitate his father. In other words, Cicero is also using a ‘stick’ to keep 
Marcus on the intellectual path. This ‘stick’ can be seen in the mercatura passage 
quoted at the start of my discussion, where Cicero uses the superlative turpissi- 
mum to admonish Marcus not to come back empty-handed. In the same passage, 
Cicero warns Marcus that the reputations of Cratippus and Athens were also at 
stake. Thus, the very pedigree and credentials Cicero uses to groom Marcus’ profile 
and feed into the young man’s self-esteem in the treatise’s preface now become a 
burden for Marcus to bear. With a slight twist, the carrot transforms into a stick. 


Conclusion: the Politics of mercatura 


At the end of this paper, it is worth considering another political connotation em- 
bedded in the mercatura image in light of Cicero’s defence of his res urbanae. 
Namely, the use of mercatura creates a subtle contrast between the Ciceros’ acquis- 


60 Cic. Off. 3.6. The image of returning home empty-handed echoes a line from Book Two of Hom- 
er’s Iliad (2.298), when Odysseus tries to persuade the Achaeans to stay and fight in Troy: aioypóv 
tot Snpov Te pévetv xeveóv те véeoða (“it is shameful to stay so long and return home empty-hand- 
ed”). 
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ition of knowledge and how Rome had obtained Greek learning thus far, i.e. as a 
result of military conquests. For example, Aemilius Paulus brought the library of 
King Perseus back to Rome after the Third Macedonian War (171-168 BCE) and 
the sack of Ephesus.*' Similarly, Sulla's sack of Athens in 86 BCE was an invaluable 
boon for Rome's cultural life while causing irreparable destructions to Athens' cul- 
tural heritages.” Both Appian and Plutarch report that Sulla's troop felled the 
groves of Plato's Academy in Athens, and in Plutarch's account the Lyceum also 
fell victim to Sulla.9 More importantly, Sulla also transported Apellicon's book col- 
lection from Athens to Rome along with other war spoils. In Lionel Casson’s 
words, this collection, which included books by Aristotle and Theophrastus, was 
a "literary windfall” for Коте. In addition, Lucullus was also likely to have ob- 
tained part of his library from his campaigns against Mithridates.® Thus, until Ci- 
cero's time Rome's intellectual life appears in extant sources to be intertwined 
with her military activities. On the other hand, by portraying Marcus' study abroad 
as a ‘trade’ (mercatura), Cicero indicates that his son would acquire knowledge in a 
peaceful and warless manner unlike previous Roman statesmen. Once again Cicero 
reaffirms the message that his family's reputation and fame were built upon non- 
military achievements (res urbanae) rather than military ones (res bellicae). 

As much as Cicero needed Marcus to pursue an intellectual career, the young 
man nevertheless joined Brutus’ camp shortly after the composition of De officiis." 
With our hindsight knowledge of what would happen, Cicero's message for Marcus 
in De officiis reads particularly poignant. We are not sure when or whether Cicero 
had sent De officiis to his son before his tragic death in 43 BCE. As I have pointed 
out, scholars think that Cicero never had the chance to revise the treatise after its 
initial completion in late 44 ВСЕ. Perhaps Cicero had put the draft away because 
he knew it was too late to change his son's mind. Perhaps Cicero had wanted to 
talk to Marcus in person and planned another trip. Unfortunately, the father 
and son never saw each other again before Cicero's death. No one could have 
thought that Marcus' departure for Athens in 45 BCE was the farewell. 


61 See Plut. Aem. 28.11; Dix 2000, 442. 

62 For more on the historical background of Sulla's sack of Athens, see Hoff 1997 

63 See Plut. Sull. 12.3 and App. Mith. 30. 

64 See Strab. 13.609; Plut. Sull. 26.1; Tutrone 2013, 160—166. 

65 See Casson 2001, 68. 

66 For a discussion on the acquisition of Lucullus' library, see Dix 2000, 441—444. 

67 The epistolary evidence for Marcus' studies abroad in late 44 BCE is scanty in the extant corpus. 
Marcus is last mentioned in one of Cicero's letters to Atticus dated to 8 July 44 BCE; see Cic. 
Att. 161.5. When we hear about the young man again in Cicero's correspondence of April 43 
BCE, Marcus had already joined Brutus' army; see Cic. Ad Brut. 2.3.6. 

68 Dyck 1996, 8-9. 
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Hellenistic Philosoph(ies) in Cicero’s Partitiones Oratoriae 


Introduction 


Cicero’s multifaceted relationship with Greece can be investigated from many per- 
spectives, a manifoldness to which the variety of topics addressed in this volume 
testifies. Cicero was the greatest interpreter of an era that marked one of the stron- 
gest turning points in the cultural relationship between Rome and Greece. This his- 
torical period was recently described by Caroline Bishop as “the second major 
wave of cultural Hellenization in Rome”.’ Indeed, after the first ‘wave’ of the 
third and second centuries, the increasing importation of book collections and 
Greek intellectuals resulting from Sulla’s and Lucullus’ campaigns against Mithri- 
dates” contributed significantly to a new Hellenisation. The unprecedented access 
to Greek authors and Greek books, in particular, had a considerable impact on 
Rome's cultural life as well as on the personal history of Cicero, whose first con- 
tacts with Greece can be traced back to his association with some of these 
Greek scholars.? 

From Cicero's account of his own education, scattered throughout his writings 
and masterly summed up in Brut. 304—316, we learn about a richness of sources 
and a variety of subjects that eventually proved crucial for the development of 
the synthesis he evolved between philosophy and eloquence. We know, for in- 
stance, that Cicero listened to the Stoic Diodotus when he was a child (Cic. Acad. 
2.115; Tusc. 5113) and that in the same years he was introduced to the Epicurean 
school by Phaedrus (Cic. Fam. 13.1.2). Later, when Philo of Larissa, the head of 
the Academy in Athens, fled to Rome (88 BCE), the young Cicero devoted himself 
to studying under this philosopher (Cic. Brut. 306),^ and in the same period he 
also met Molon (Cic. Brut. 307, 312), under whom he would later study in Rhodes.” 


1 Bishop 2019, 10. On this period of cultural turmoil, see also Wisse 2002a, 334-341. 

2 Cf. Cic. Att. 4.10.1, where Cicero briefly describes a visit to Sulla’s library in Cuma, and Cic. Fin. 3.7, 
in which Lucullus library provides the occasion and the perfect setting for the dialogue. 

3 On Cicero's education, cf. Clarke 1968; Corbeill 2002a; Treggiari 2015, 241—245. 

4 Other mentions of Philo’s teaching can be found in Cic. Fam. 13.1.2; Nat. D. 1.6; Acad. 113; Tusc. 2.9; 
Plut. Cic. 3.1. 

5 Corbeill 2002a, 27 


a Open Access. 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111292779-006 
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Cicero’s attachment to teachers of Greek origin did not end with the conclusion of 
his education in Rome. On the contrary, such engagement continued into adult- 
hood. First, during his study tour to Athens, Asia Minor, and Rhodes, where he en- 
countered many more Greek intellectuals, such as Antiochus of Ascalon, Demetrius 
the Syrian, Apollonius Molon, and Posidonius of Apamea. Later, during his mature 
years, he loved to surround himself with the company of Greek intellectuals, such 
as the poet Archias, for whom he also composed a brilliant speech, and some freed- 
men like Tyrannio® and Dionysius,’ both of whom were originally hired as teach- 
ers to his nephew Quintus and his son Marcus. 

This early fascination with Greek culture endured, and Cicero's philhellenism 
remained a distinctive trait of his personality throughout his life. From a literary 
point of view, it was reflected by the choice – in some ways an obliged one – of 
Greek literary models. One of those models was, of course, Plato, who was the in- 
spiration behind the ambitious project of the political dialogues of the fifties (De 
oratore, De re publica, De legibus). But others were also important, such as Aristo- 
tle, Isocrates, Demosthenes - to name but a few -, the latter of whom was inten- 
tionally chosen by Cicero as the programmatic model for his own oratory (Cic. 
Att. 2.1.3) and as the highest term of comparison to strive for? Beyond rhetoric 
and oratory, however, the field in which Cicero was most aware of the need to im- 
port the Greek cultural heritage into Rome was undoubtedly philosophy,’ a disci- 
pline to which he devoted himself intensely, especially in the last years of his life. 
The huge philosophical production of these years bears witness not so much to Ci- 
cero's originality of thought as to his desire to play the role of mediator and 'Latin- 


6 See, e.g., Cic. QFr. 24.2 (56 BCE), where Quintus is said to be excellently educated (eruditur egre- 
gie) by Tyrannio, who lived at Cicero's house (apud me). Tyrannio was also responsible for the or- 
ganisation of Cicero's library in Antium (cf. Cic. Att. 44a and 4.8.2). 

7 Dionysius, who helped Tyrannio with the arrangement of Cicero's library in Antium (Cic. 
Att. 4.8), later remained with Cicero (Cic. Att. 411.2; 413.1) and became Marcus’ teacher. The first 
reference to the freedman as being Marcus' teacher dates from 54 BCE and is found in Cic. 
Att. 41510, a particularly interesting piece of evidence, in which Cicero urges his friend to send 
Dionysius in order to instruct not only Marcus but also himself (et eum roges et hortere, ut 
quam primum veniat, ut possit Ciceronem meum atque etiam me ipsum erudire; *and beg and 
urge him to come as soon as possible and undertake the instruction of my son and of myself 
too"; transl. Winstedt 1962). On young Marcus’ education, see Treggiari 2015, 245-250. For his 
study trip to Greece, see also Lu in this volume. 

8 On Cicero's Demosthenic self-fashioning, see Bishop 2016, who focuses especially on Brutus and 
Orator. 

9 See on this Tsouni 2019, 24—35. 
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iser’ (including linguistically)'? of Greek philosophy. In his cultural project, in fact, 
philosophy merges indissolubly with eloquence in order to shape the public figure 
Cicero held most dear: not the rhetorician, not the mere philosopher, but the pol- 
itician, understood as the ideal orator (perfectus orator). 

Taking as a starting point the semantic and cultural Latinisation of a Greek 
literary image found in Partitiones oratoriae, this study aims at investigating the 
relationship between rhetoric and philosophy in this work, one of Cicero's last 
writings on rhetoric." The work, a handbook conceived as a dialogue between Ci- 
cero himself and his son Marcus, contains an intriguing and as yet not investigated 
representation of dialectics and oratory as ‘handmaidens and companions of wis- 
dom' (Cic. Part. or. 78). This personified image, surprisingly overlooked by Parti- 
tiones oratoriae's few commentators, eventually deserves to be examined more 
in depth. The explicit representation of the ancillary relationship between elo- 
quence and philosophy as well as the potential metaliterary value of such an 
image could in fact turn out to be crucial in order better to frame the complex re- 
lationship between these two disciplines, in a work where philosophy (and Greece) 
appears to be more present and rooted than it might seem at first sight. 


Dialectics and Oratory as Handmaidens and 
Companions of Wisdom 


About halfway through Partitiones oratoriae, after concluding the explanation of 
the unlimited questions (Cic. Part. or. 62-68), Cicero moves on to the limited 
ones and structures his account according to Aristotle's three kinds of speech. 
Rather unexpectedly," the first to be addressed is the encomiastic kind, here 
named genus laudativum (laudatory genre; Cic. Part. or. 70-82).? 


10 Cicero's awareness of his role as a ‘Latiniser’ of Greek philosophical knowledge and his attempt 
to make Latin a ‘philosophical language’ comparable to Greek are appreciable for example in Cic. 
De ог 3.95; Nat. D. 1.8; Fin. 110; 3.3-5; Tusc. 2.35. See on this Powell 1995, esp. 283-297; Lévy 2022 (with 
more bibliography). 

11 Following Bornecque 1924, xi-xiv, and Romano 1964, I hold that Partitiones oratoriae was com- 
posed in the final phase of Cicero's life, between 46 and 45 BCE. I refer to Gilleland 1961 for a good 
overview of dating proposals. See also Gaines 2002, 447-450. 

12 In Cicero's other rhetorical treatises, the encomiastic kind of speech usually follows the two 
others (deliberative and judicial). See, e.g., Cic. De or. 2.43; 341. 

13 The genus deliberativum (deliberative genre) is addressed in Cic. Part. or. 83-97, while the genus 
iudiciale (judicial genre) occupies Cic. Part. or. 98-138. 
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Cicero gives the explanation a strong ethical overtone. Perhaps thinking of his 
son, the recipient of the work, he enriches the treatment of the genus laudativum 
with a catalogue of virtues and vices loaded with strong moral implications, thus 
bringing Partitiones oratoriae closer to the later De officiis, the ‘spiritual testament’ 
through which Cicero entrusted his political and philosophical legacy to Marcus, 
and to all the Roman youth. The ethical dimension of the encomiastic section is al- 
ready appreciable in the way the author introduces the topic, stating that the “prin- 
ciples of awarding praise and blame [...] have a value not only for good oratory but 
also for right conduct",'^ thereby giving a precept that Marcus later confirms hav- 
ing understood when he claims to have received “instructions not merely as to how 
to praise another but also as to how to endeavour to be able to be deservedly prais- 
ed myself".!* 

Despite the manual-like nature of the work, the ethical tone of this section is 
not overshadowed by the technicalities of the genus laudativum. Rather, it takes 
central stage and results in what could be described as a proper ethical digression, 
in which virtues and vices are discussed (Cic. Part. or. 76—81). The final result is a 
highly articulated system of virtues, for which it is not easy to identify a single 
source and which Alberto Grilli has convincingly traced back to Stoicism, arguing 
in particular for Panaetius.’® Following the Aristotelian subdivision between dia- 
noetic and ethical virtues, later theorised also by Panaetius in a form much 
more similar to that found in Partitiones oratoriae," Cicero divides virtues into 
matters of knowledge and action (Cic. Part. or. 76). In the former class, he places 
prudence (prudentia), shrewdness (calliditas), and wisdom (sapientia). In the latter, 
he places temperance (temperantia), fortitude (fortitudo), patience (patientia), 
greatness of mind (magnitudo animi), liberality (liberalitas), loftiness of mind (al- 
titudo animi), and justice (iustitia), flanked with religion towards the gods (erga 
deos religio), piety towards parents (erga parentes pietas), goodness (bonitas), 
faith (fides), mercy (lenitas), and friendship (amicitia), in other words a list of vir- 


14 Cic. Part. or. 70: Ac laudandi vituperandique rationes, quae non ad bene dicendum solum, sed 
etiam ad honeste vivendum valent, exponam breviter (“I will give a brief account of the principles 
of awarding praise and blame, which have a value not only for good oratory but also for right con- 
duct"; unless otherwise indicated, all translations from Partitiones oratoriae are by Rackham 1942). 
15 Cic. Part. от. 83: Accepi ista didicique breviter non solum quem ad modum laudarem alterum, sed 
etiam quem ad modum eniterer, ut possem iure ipse laudari (“You have given me brief instructions 
not merely as to how to praise another but also as to how to endeavour to be able to be deservedly 
praised myself"). 

16 Grilli 1992. 

17 Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 113 (especially 1103a), and Diog. Laert. 792: IIavaíttoc рёу обу боо qroiv åps- 
tác, Өешрптікђу xai npaktıkýv (“Panaetius, however, divides virtue into two kinds, theoretical and 
practical"; transl. Hicks 1925). 
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tues strikingly similar to the one laid out by the ‘Antiochean’ Piso in the fifth Book 
of De finibus, with which Partitiones oratoriae seems to share the conception of 
iustitia as the highest expression of social oixeiwotc (appropriation).'? 

To this elaborate system Cicero adds a series of subordinate virtues, or, accord- 
ing to Stoic terminology, brotetayuévat dpetai,? among which dialectics and ora- 
tory also feature (Cic. Part. or. 78-79). The passage runs as follows: 


Sunt autem aliae quasi ministrae comitesque sapientiae; quarum altera, quae sint in disputan- 
do vera atque falsa quibusque positis quid sequatur distinguit et iudicat, quae virtus omnis in 
ratione scientiaque disputandi sita est, altera autem oratoria. Nihil est enim aliud eloquentia 
nisi copiose loquens sapientia; quae ex eodem hausta genere, quo illa quae in disputando, 
est uberior atque latior et ad motus animorum vulgique sensus accommodatior. 


But there are others which are so to speak the handmaidens and companions of wisdom; of 
these one is displayed in debate, distinguishing truth from falsehood and judging the logical 
consequence of given premisses – this virtue resides entirely in the method and science of 
debating; while the sphere of the other is oratory. For eloquence is nothing else but wisdom 
delivering copious utterance; and this, while derived from the same class as the virtue above 
that operates in debate, is more abundant and wider and more closely adapted to the emo- 
tions and to the feelings of the common herd. (transl. Rackham 1942) 


In keeping with the main topic of the treatise, the doctrina dicendi (theory of 
speaking), Cicero principally focuses on two subordinate virtues related to the 
broader field of rhetoric, that is dialectics, here indicated by a long periphrasis, 
and oratory.”° The former, described as the virtue that omnis in ratione scientiaque 
disputandi sita est (“resides entirely in the method and science of debating”), is en- 
trusted with the tasks of distinguishing the true from the false and of judging the 


18 Cic. Fin. 5.65: Quae animi affectio [...] iustitia dicitur, cui sunt adiunctae pietas, bonitas, liberali- 
tas, benignitas, comitas, quaeque sunt generis eiusdem (“This sentiment [...] is termed justice; con- 
nected with it are dutiful affection, kindness, liberality, good-will, courtesy and the other graces of 
the same kind"; all translations from De finibus are by Rackham 1967). Despite the generic nature 
of the philosophical material, which can be traced back to both Stoic and Neo-Academic doctrines, 
the parallelism with Cic. Part. or. 78 is quite strong. The emphasis on the social value of justice, 
highlighted in Cic. Part. or. 78 by the expression in communione, is consistent with Antiochus' con- 
ception of societas (alliance) and caritas generis humani (affection between man and man; Cic. 
Fin. 5.65) derived from the - typically Antiochean — synthesis between Peripatetic and Stoic doc- 
trines. On Cic. Fin. 5.65, see Schofield 2012, 176—182; Tsouni 2019, 156-166. 

19 For the distinction between ‘primary virtues’ (mp@tat åpetai) and ‘secondary virtues’ (олоте- 
tayuévat йрето!) see, e.g., Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (SVF) 3.264; 265. 

20 That eloquence was regarded as a virtue by the Stoics is made clear for example by Cic. De 
or. 183, where it is said that Mnesarchus considered eloquence one type of virtue (una quaedam 
virtus; see also Cic. De or. 3.55; 65, where a certain subordination to sapientia emerges). 
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logical consequences of given premises.” Of the second, by contrast, what is accen- 
tuated is the abundant, rich, and pathetic character, according to a representation 
consistent with the Stoic didactic gesture traditionally attributed to Zeno, who lik- 
ened dialectics to a clenched fist and rhetoric to an open hand.” Such a distinction 
was well known to Cicero, who reiterates it at the end of the dialogue when he 
divides the rhetorical exercise into subtle disputation and copious oratory (subti- 
liter disputandi et copiose dicendi artis), attributing close analysis (anguste disser- 
ere) to the so-called dialecticians and broad exposition (late expromere) to the or- 
ator.” 

If we return to the passage quoted above, however, we note that to this rather 
traditional description Cicero adds a significant personifying impulse, which in- 
vests dialectics and oratory with what Sarah Culpepper Stroup has classified as 
“middling personification”. Dialectics and oratory are indeed defined as the 
handmaidens and companions of wisdom; a little further on, eloquence itself be- 
comes copiose loquens sapientia (“wisdom delivering copious utterance”) — with an 
expression resembling the metaphor of Cic. Orat. 70 —, while at the end of the para- 
graph modesty is proclaimed guardian of all virtues (custos vero virtutum omnium, 
dedecus fugiens laudemque maxime consequens, verecundia est; *but the guardian 
of all the virtues, which shuns disgrace and attains praise in the greatest degree, is 
modesty”). 

The peculiar personification, which, as it happens, is not found in any other 
rhetorical work by Cicero, inevitably captures the reader’s attention and links 
this passage to the allegory – more philosophical than rhetorical — of the comitatus 
virtutum (companionship of virtues), a likely Latinisation of the Greek and Stoic 


21 The same characterisation of dialectics can be found in Cic. De or. 2.157; Acad. 1.5; Fin. 2.17; Tusc. 
5.72. 

22 Zeno’s own explanation of this analogy is not preserved, and we only have testimonies from 
later authorities. Evidence is collected in SVF 1.75. 

23 Cic. Part. or. 139: et eadem vel anguste disserere, ut dialectici qui appellantur, vel, ut oratorem 
decet, late expromere, illius exercitationis et subtiliter disputandi et copiose dicendi artis est 
(“and treating the same topics either with close analysis, as do those who are termed dialecticians, 
or with broad exposition, as befits an orator, all come under the exercises mentioned and are part 
of the science of subtle disputation and copious oratory"). 

24 According to Stroup 2003, 121-122, a “middling personification” is “the detailed and literalizing 
endowment of an abstract concept with [...] variously human characteristics (e.g., heredity and 
appearance, thought and sensation, intention and action)”. Despite the fact that this definition re- 
fers to the personification of Eloquence in Brutus, it could easily be applied to our personification 
of dialectics and oratory, too: indeed, in the present case as well, abstract concepts are transformed 
into increasingly human, and identifiably feminine, characters. 
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chorus virtutum (apet@v орос; chorus of virtues).?? Cicero, an admirer of Greek- 


style personified abstractions and a keen user of figurative language, especially in 
his literary and philosophical writings,” was the first Latin author to use the 
image of the chorus virtutum and to propose a Latin resemantisation of it by re- 
sorting to the semantic calque of the comitatus.” Aware of the importance of cre- 
ating a Latin literary imagery, Cicero appropriated the typically Greek image of the 
chorus and imported it into his cultural and imaginative system by making use of 
an intrinsically Roman word. The term comes indeed not only recalls the entourage 
that traditionally accompanied aristocrats, provincial governors, and exiles,” but 
also gives the image a deeper meaning based on the ideas of companionship and 
consolation, both absent from the original chorus which, by resorting to an image 
typical of the visual arts, was semantically limited to the artistic field, when com- 
itatus, on the contrary, enriches the metaphor by adding to it a philosophical and 
social element not found in the Greek word. 

Moreover, alongside the concept of companionship, the image of Cic. Part. 
or. 78 is enriched by a further semantic nuance, related to the idea of subordina- 
tion and rendered through the word ministra (handmaiden), whose figurative 
meaning, conveying the idea of subordination, appears in several other passages 
in Cicero. We find it for instance in Cic. Fin. 2.37, where virtues are polemically de- 
fined as satellites (subordinates) and ministrae (handmaidens) of pleasure, and 


25 The image of the chorus virtutum seems to be shaped on models already present in ancient, 
and especially Greek, imagery. We could think, for instance, of the Charites allegorised by the 
Stoic Chrysippus to stress reciprocity in the exchange of benefits (Sen. Ben. 1.3.2-4.6), or of the 
Muses, often portrayed through images evoking gracefulness and interdependence. The Stoic origin 
of the image is also suggested by the аретбу yopóç later attested in Arius Didymus and Philo of 
Alexandria (see Ar. Did. ap. Stob. Flor: 2.714; Philo De spec. leg. 1.269; 2.259; 4.134). On the Stoic origin 
of the chorus virtutum, see Degl'Innocenti Pierini 2016, esp. 133-137 

26 See on this Fantham 1972, who devotes two chapters (5 and 6) of her study on figurative lan- 
guage in Republican Rome to the imagery of Cicero's oratory and literary dialogues. 

27 We find the image of the chorus virtutum in Cic. Tusc. 513-14 and Off. 3.116. Its Latinisation, the 
comitatus, is found in Cic. Fin. 2111; Tusc. 5.80; Parad. 16. Something similar, though not identical, 
can be seen in Cic. Fin. 212, where a concilium virtutum (company of virtues) is mentioned, and in 
Cic. Tusc. 5.68, where the verb comitor (accompany, to go with) refers to the term virtue. Finally, the 
personifying word comes (companion) appears in reference to virtues in Cic. Tusc. 2.32 and in a 
fragment from the Hortensius (frg. 104 Grilli). After Cicero, the image of the comitatus virtutum 
is attested in Sen. Helv 9.2; Ep. 6710; 90.3 (see on this Degli'Innocenti Pierini 2016, esp. 125—126 
and 133-135). 

28 On these kinds of ‘ambulatory performances’, see O'Sullivan 2011, esp. 59—64. For the accompa- 
niment into exile, see also Kelly 2006, 133-137 Examples of the aristocrats' comitatus can be found 
in Cic. Cael. 49; Clu. 192 (a particularly interesting use, as the word here refers to a woman); Mil. 28; 
55; Fam. 6.191. For provincial governors, see Cic. Verr. 2.2.27; 2.3.30. 
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again in Fin. 2.69, where Cicero, in a similar attack against hedonists, takes up an 
image that the Stoic Cleanthes used to employ in his lectures, describing virtues as 
handmaidens (ancillulae) intent on no other task than of serving Voluptas (quae 
[...] nullum suum officium ducerent, nisi ut Voluptati ministrarent; “who should 
make it their sole duty to minister to Pleasure"), here personified as a queen.” 
The word ministra, moreover, is not exclusive to figurative representations of Vol- 
uptas or to philosophical discussions concerning the relationship between pleas- 
ure and virtues. On the contrary, it is also found in rhetorical and oratorical con- 
texts more similar to our passage from Partitiones oratoriae. This is the case in Cic. 
Leg. Man. 36, where Cicero argues the need, in order to make a perfect commander, 
for a man not only to possess military virtue but also to be skilled in other illus- 
trious arts (artes eximiae) portrayed as handmaidens and companions of virtue 
(administrae comitesque virtutis), and in De or: 1.75, where artes are said to be com- 
ites ac ministratrices oratoris (“companions and handmaidens of the orator"). 

In both these passages, Cicero's objective does not seem to be hierarchisa- 
tion.*° Rather, as we shall see, he toys with the Greek image of handmaidens by 
adding the typically Roman idea of companionship, which, in the case of Parti- 
tiones oratoriae, is used (once more) to convey the ideal of synthesis between rhet- 
oric and philosophy. Indeed, although the recurrence of the image within the Cic- 
eronian corpus might suggest that in Part. or. 78 Cicero was using an image he had 
already developed, probably drawing on pre-existing Greek literary models, it 
seems to me that in the case of Partitiones oratoriae, and in particular of this eth- 
ical digression, we should consider the hypothesis that by mixing the ideas of com- 
panionship and subordination Cicero had in mind a precise representation of dia- 
lectics and oratory, in which he achieved the perfect balance between figurative 
tradition and philosophical conception. Indeed, as Alberto Grilli observed, the def- 
inition of dialectics and oratory as ministrae fits well with the already mentioned 
Stoic concept of únotetayuévar apetal, of which ministrae could be an ingenious 


29 See also Cic. Off. 1150, where Cicero speaks of some arts that are ministrae of pleasures (mini- 
meque artes eae probandae, quae ministrae sunt voluptatum; “least respectable of all are those 
trades which are handmaids of pleasures"; transl. Miller 1975 with adaptations). 

30 This is also confirmed by passages in which comes and ministra appear to be the two canonical 
components of an almost idiomatic and stereotypical expression. Such is the case in Cic. Flac. 5: 
Socii consiliorum, ministri comitesque vexantur; quid auctores, quid duces, quid principes sibi ex- 
spectent? (“Those who shared his counsels, his assistants and comrades, are being attacked; 
what may the authors, the leaders, the chief men, expect?"; transl. Lord 1964), and Fin. 2.113: tu 
autem etiam membra ipsa sensusque considera, qui tibi, ut reliquae corporis partes, non comites 
solum virtutum, sed ministri etiam videbuntur (“but I would also have you consider our actual 
members, and our organs of sensation, which like the other parts of the body you for your part 
will esteem not as the comrades merely but actually as the servants of the virtues"). 
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and fortunate Latin translation. At the same time, however, since for the Stoics 
these two disciplines, meant as subdivisions of logic, were autonomous parts of 
philosophy and not just subordinate virtues, it is also possible that multiple influ- 
ences acted upon this Ciceronian personification. On the one hand, there are the 
Stoics, for whom dialectics and rhetoric, defined as ‘arts’ and different kinds of 
‘science’,” were constituent parts of a single sapiential system to which they 
could be subordinate in view of their precise functions and different technical 
tasks. On the other hand, there are other possible Greek and philosophical models 
in which similar personifications occur. We could think, for instance, of Plato's 
téyvar ovvépiOot (assistant) and ovunepiaywyoi (assistant in converting others)? 
or of the allegory of the liberal arts (rà &ykóxAua лобеората) portrayed as hand- 
maidens of Penelope, herself a personification of philosophy?^ Whatever the 
source from which Cicero drew the image of an ancillary virtue, the word ministra 
shows once again Cicero's role as Latiniser. Indeed, in creating this original image, 
Cicero does not merely add to the personification the all-Latin idea of companion- 
ship but finds in ministra the perfect word to express a Greek, philosophical and 
abstract concept, attributing to dialectics and oratory the specific role of *perform- 
ers of a service’ in favour of philosophy. 

Adopting the broader perspective of Ciceronian thought in general, we could 
therefore be led to think that through this intriguing personification Cicero was 
testing a new way of portraying the complex relationship between wisdom, i.e. 
philosophy, and eloquence. He would thus be situating Partitiones oratoriae within 
the broader debate on the relationship between the two disciplines and investing 
the work with a theoretical reflection on which much remains to be investigated. It 
is known, in fact, that Cicero, placing himself at the pinnacle of the long-standing 
quarrel between rhetoricians and philosophers,?? developed a highly personal po- 


31 Grilli 1992, 269. 

32 Dialectics was the émtothun [...] тоб ӧрӨбс̧ Sraňéyeoðar лєрї THV v &potrjoet Kai aToKpicet 
Aóyov (“science [...] of correctly discussing subjects by question and answer"), while rhetoric 
was the ёліотўцц [...] тоб eb Aéyetv лері THv ёу SteEdSw Adywv (“science [...] of speaking well 
on matters set forth by plain narrative”); see SVF 2.48, transl. Hicks 1925. See also SVF 3.267 Almost 
the same definition is found in Cic. De ог 1.83, where Cicero states that Mnesarchus thought that 
eloquence ex bene dicendi scientia constaret (“was the science of speaking well”). 

33 Pl. Resp. 7533d. For the first adjective, see also Pl. Leg. 10.889d. 

34 The allegory is attested in Bion of Borysthenes (Plut. De lib. educ. 7D), Aristippus (Diog. Laert. 
2.79-80), and Aristo of Chios (Stob. Flor. 4140; Diog. Laert. 2.80). On philosophy's personification as 
Penelope, see Helleman 1995, 286-293. 

35 The quarrel is central in Cicero's De oratore, in which it provides the context to the author's 
claim that the orator needs philosophical knowledge. Crucial passages are Cic. De or. 1.82-93, 
where Charmadas is said to have taken a prominent part in the controversy, and De or. 3.5673, 
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sition within this debate, identifying the solution to the conundrum as residing in a 
synthesis between the two disciplines. After having argued for a clear separation 
of spheres in De inventione (1.8; 33; 77; 86), though in the uncertain context of an 
oscillating position that already hinted at the emergence of an encyclopaedic 
ideal of culture (11),5 Cicero came, in his maturity, to a somewhat ‘inclusive’ po- 
sition. This is especially true for De oratore, where the possibility for the orator to 
know and expound philosophical topics (1.56—57) is stated together with the need 
for him to know philosophy and ethics (1.67-69). It is in the same De oratore, more- 
over, that the subordination of eloquence to philosophy becomes evident (1.60), and 
that Cicero even goes so far as to claim that the two disciplines have but one com- 
mon origin (3.69).?" The original position matured by Cicero in the fifties was then 
constantly maintained throughout later works, up until the rhetorical production 
of the forties, where the importance of turning to philosophy for the knowledge of 
the theoretical principles of rhetoric often arises, giving the impression that elo- 
quence was always slightly subordinated to philosophy, though in the awareness 
that only their association could lead to the perfectus orator: 

Coming back to Cic. Part. or. 78 and reading it in this perspective, therefore, we 
see that it finds a perfect place in the Ciceronian debate on the relationship be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy and is even more perfectly framed in the rhetori- 
cal-philosophical design of Partitiones oratoriae. As emerges more and more clear- 
ly, Cicero did not want to confine this handbook to rhetorical technicalities, aiming 
instead at providing the future orator — Marcus in the literary fiction of the dia- 
logue, the readers of the treatise in reality — with all the tools necessary to become 
perfectus. It is Cicero himself who reveals such an intention in the final part of the 
dialogue, when he states that without knowledge of the artes (i.e. dialectics and 
oratory) of which he has just summarised the key aspects (Cic. Part. or. 139), it 
would be impossible for the orator to have faculty (facultas) and flow (copia) 
about good and bad, right and wrong, about utility and inutility, virtue and 


where Crassus presents his claim for a synthesis of oratory and philosophy as a claim for the re- 
storation of the original ‘unity’ of the two, which existed before Socrates (cf. Wisse 2002b, 390). 
36 Although De inventione did not yet envisage a complete synthesis of eloquence and philosophy, 
it is indisputably in this youthful treatise that Cicero posits his original idea of a combination of the 
two. Quite different is the position held by Gaines 2002, who thinks that the combination of wis- 
dom and philosophy advocated in Inv rhet. 11 does not yet imply a recommendation for serious 
study of philosophy (see Gaines 2002, 446 n. 5). 

37 The whole of Book Three, dominated by the figure of Crassus, is pervaded by the idea that the 
orator must escape the narrowness of the rules to acquire philosophical knowledge. Wisse 2002b, 
383, speaks of *a number of successive *waves' in which the theme is developed" culminating in 
“Crassus’ statement that the orator who possesses full philosophical knowledge surpasses every- 
one else (3.143)”. 
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vice.** That is to say, about a whole series of declaredly philosophical themes and 
topics whose mention at the very end of the work underlines once again the com- 
plementarity of rhetoric and philosophy.?? 


Rhetoric and Philosophy in Cicero's Partitiones 
Oratoriae 


The close connection between rhetoric and philosophy in Partitiones oratoriae has 
already been pointed out by Robert N. Gaines, who argued that Cicero *constructed 
Partitiones oratoriae to represent philosophical inquiry into the nature of rhetor- 
ic”.*° In fact, if we consider the work as a whole, leaving aside the reductive label 
of rhetorical catechism to which some scholars have confined it," we note that 
Partitiones oratoriae cannot be interpreted as a ‘simple’ handbook of rhetoric writ- 
ten in Greek style, of the type of De inventione or Rhetorica ad Herennium. Instead, 
the literary identity of this work is much more complex, complicated both by its 
form, which is that of a dialogue between father and son,? and by its message, 
which is at the same time rhetorical and ethical. Though the main intent of the 
work is undoubtedly to teach rhetoric, here rhetorical teaching is enriched by sig- 
nificant ethical and philosophical stakes, possibly resulting from the dedication to 
Marcus and from Cicero's reflection on the relationship between rhetoric and phi- 
losophy. In this perspective, therefore, returning to the image of eloquence as the 
handmaiden of wisdom, we might now attempt a new reading of such a personi- 
fication, that will enable us to comprehend in what sense rhetoric is for Cicero a 
ministra to wisdom and why rhetorical teaching is represented as the privileged 
vehicle of a message which concerns not only the rules of eloquence but also phi- 
losophy. 


38 Cic. Part. or. 140: De bonis vero rebus et malis, aequis iniquis, utilibus inutilibus, honestis turpibus 
quam potest habere orator sine illis maximarum rerum artibus facultatem aut copiam? (*Moreover, 
what readiness of style or supply of matter can a speaker possess on the subject of good and bad, 
right and wrong, utility and inutility, virtue and vice, without knowing these sciences of primary 
importance?”). 

39 Similar catalogues of philosophical topics that can be addressed only by the combined front of 
philosophy and rhetoric can be found in Cic. De or. 3.107 and Orat. 118. 

40 Gaines 2002, 446-447 

41 On the interpretation of Partitiones oratoriae as a rhetorical catechism, see for instance Wisse 
1989, 172, and Narducci 2005, 127-128. See also Arweiler 2003, 23-24, who convincingly argues the 
unsuitability of this definition. 

42 On the literary genre of the work, see Oliva 2022. 
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That Partitiones oratoriae cannot be traced back to a single rhetorical theory 
or philosophical doctrine has already been noted, and any attempt to find a single 
source to which to attribute it is bound to be frustrated." Despite the explicit debt 
of gratitude to the Academy placed at the end of the work,” it is impossible to 
identify a single philosophical or rhetorical authority in the wake of which Cicero 
might have composed the whole treatise, which rather seems to arise from his per- 
sonal reworking of themes and topics elaborated throughout his life. Moreover, 
what we have seen so far already seems to point to a certain philosophical syncre- 
tism or to an Academic derivation in the broadest sense. 

If we look first at the general structure of the treatise, we can note that Par- 
titiones oratoriae’s first peculiarity lies in the organisation of the subject matter. 
The treatise, in fact, presents a tripartite structure (Cic. Part. or 3) according to 
which the theory of speaking is broken down into the power of the speaker (vis 
oratoris), the speech (oratio), and the question (quaestio): 


MARCUS. Quot in partes tribuenda est omnis doctrina dicendi? 

CICERO. Tris. 

Marcus. Cedo quas? 

CICERO. Primum in ipsam vim oratoris, deinde in orationem, tum in quaestionem. 


Marcus. Into how many parts ought the theory of rhetoric as a whole to be divided? 
CICERO. Three. 

Marcus. Pray tell me what they are. 

CICERO. First, the speaker's personal resources, second the speech, and third the question. 
(transl. Rackham 1942) 


This unusual subdivision, already presented in Cic. Part. or. 3 and then maintained 
throughout the handbook,? is *not employed or fully realised in any other ancient 
discussion on rhetoric”.*® It produces what Gaines has defined a ‘conjunctive’ trea- 
tise: a treatise built on an unintegrated combination of more traditional rhetorical 
treatise forms organised according to speech parts (quantitative treatises), speech 
kinds (generic treatises), and speaker activities (functional treatises)." Such a 


43 For a comprehensive overview of the hypotheses put forward over the years, see Grilli 1992, 
255. 

44 The passage is quoted and analysed below, p. 87 

45 After the first four ‘proemial’ paragraphs, Cicero deals with the power of the speaker in $$ 5- 
26, with the speech in 88 27-60, and with the quaestio in SS 61—138. 

46 See Gaines 2002, 460. The novelty of this tripartition is noted also by Merchant 1890, 13, and 
Wisse 1989, 172. 

47 This classification of treatise forms is elaborated by Gaines 1989, who explicitly addresses Par- 
titiones oratoriae at pp. 336-339. See also Gaines 2002, 460 n. 24. 
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structure, which in itself raises a number of questions about the sources of the 
work, leads to considerable repetition of theoretical material? Furthermore, 
while we do not necessarily concur with Jakob Wisse’s solution, which identifies 
this system as an unmistakable feature of Academic rhetoric and thus as evidence 
for Cicero's statement in Cic. Part. or. 139,*° there is no doubt that this structure 
represents a novelty opening up the possibility that it could be traced back to 
the Academy. Beyond the Academy, however, there are other philosophical schools 
on which Partitiones oratoriae relies. Among those schools are the Peripatos and, 
as we have already noted, the Stoa. 

The point where the influence of Aristotelian rhetoric on our treatise is most 
evident is undoubtedly the division of the three kinds of speech (Cic. Part. or. 10; 
69), although, compared with Aristotle, Cicero gives the encomiastic and delibera- 
tive genres an unusually extensive treatment.?? Further traces of this Aristotelian 
influence can be found in the division of the speech into four parts instead of six 
(Cic. Part. or. 4); in the characterisation of invention as the production of conviction 
and the arousal of emotions among the audience (Cic. Part. or. 5);°! and in the di- 
vision of delivery into variations in voice, gesture, and visage (Cic. Part. or 25). All 
these elements testify to the presence of Aristotelian doctrines, without however 
implying Cicero's first-hand consultation of the Rhetoric and suggesting, rather, 
that Aristotle's theories were by then an integral part of the theoretical knowledge 
of rhetoric.?? 

That Cicero was not relying on any specific source but rather on his own ex- 
cellent theoretical knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy is confirmed by the pres- 
ence of two other philosophical schools besides the Peripatos. The first is the Stoa, 
whose traces can be seen in the aforementioned ethical digression (Cic. Part. 
or. 76—81) as well as in the passage in which the five qualities of speech are de- 
lineated (Cic. Part. or. 19-22), and the second is the Academy, both Old and 


48 The parts of the speech, for instance, are addressed under each of the three macro-sections. 
Another topic which gives rise to numerous repetitions is that of the status rationales discussed 
in Cic. Part. or. 34-43; 62—66; 101-107; 110—131. 

49 Wisse 1989, 172-173. 

50 This difference has already been highlighted by Kennedy 1963, 329. Compare also Romano 1964, 
who thinks that behind the extensive treatment of the encomiastic genre may lie chronological evi- 
dence in favour of 46 BCE as the most likely date of composition of the work. 

51 See, e.g., Arist. Rh. 1.2.1356a. 

52 Cicero's knowledge of Peripatetic writings on rhetoric is a vexed issue. A good overview of the 
question can be found in Fortenbaugh 1989 and 2005. 

53 Renouncing the Theophrastean system of the four virtues of eloquence followed in Cic. De 
or. 3.37-55 and Orat. 79, Cicero here structures his explanation of the qualities of speech (lumina 
orationis) according to the categories of lucidity (dilucidum), brevity (breve), acceptability (proba- 
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New. It is to the dogmatic and Antiochean branch of the Academy that we can at- 
tribute the lexicon of Cic. Part. or 5 regarding the definition of the argumentum 
(argument), the tripartition of the bona malave (goods and evils) into external, 
physical, and mental (Cic. Part. or. 38; 74),°° and the classification of the goods 
into bona per se and propter se expetenda (“goods desirable for themselves and 
for their own sakes”; Cic. Part. or. 86-87).°° As for the sceptical and Philonian 
branch, it is responsible for a substantial part of the rhetorical material, most evi- 
dent in the lengthy exposition of the unlimited questions (Cic. Part. or. 62—68), 
which were introduced in rhetorical theory by Hermagoras of Temnos and later 
became a subject of teaching for Philo of Larissa as well (Cic. De or. 3110). 

As things stand, in the light of the variety of doctrines on which Partitiones 
oratoriae seems to rely, we might begin to discern the metaliterary meaning be- 
hind the term ministra as well as to make sense of the related idea of eloquence 
performing a service in favour of philosophy. Indeed, in Partitiones oratoriae, the 
definition of rhetoric as a 'handmaiden of wisdom' is not a matter of stylistic af- 
fectation; rhetoric, on the contrary, is genuinely presented as being at the service 
of a major project of synthesis, for the exposition of rhetorical rules becomes the 
perfect opportunity to enrich such rules by mixing them with teachings drawn 
from the most important Hellenistic philosophies. For this reason, the Ciceronian 
idea of synthesis between the two disciplines, along with the continuous interac- 
tions between them, forbids the conclusion that the representation of eloquence 
as a handmaiden could be due to its ontological inferiority. Rather, it is likely 
that the handmaiden image accounts for eloquence's arising from philosophy, 
while at the same time making eloquence a fertile ground for the exposition 
and mixture of different philosophical doctrines. 


bile), brilliance (inlustre), and charm (suave), following a scheme of plausible Stoic origin (see on 
this Michel 1982, 129—130). 

54 Cic. Part. or. 5: MARCUS. Quid est argumentum? CICERO. Probabile inventum ad faciendam fidem 
(“Marcus. What is an argument? CICERO. A plausible device to obtain belief”). In regard to this def- 
inition, see Lévy 2011, 260, who identifies in the adjective *plausible" (probabile) and in the expres- 
sion “to obtain belief" (ad faciendam fidem) the concepts of £0Aoyov and reí(0£00at both character- 
istic of the New Academy. 

55 This tripartition is Platonic (Pl. Grg. 477c) and Peripatetic (Cic. Fin. 343; Tusc. 5.85) in origin. We 
find it widely articulated in the fifth Book of De finibus, where the description of the supreme good 
as fruition of goods is explained through reference to physical properties (546-47), mental proper- 
ties (548—64), and external properties (5.65-67). 

56 See on this Grilli 1992, 271-277. 

57 The passage is analysed by Reinhardt 2000, 537-538, as a piece of evidence for Philo's teaching 
of both limited and unlimited questions. See also Brittain 2001, 296-297. 
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Eloquence Springing from Philosophy 


It is thus at this point, in the concluding section of the present study, that it is 
worth quoting in full the line in which Cicero bids farewell to his son with the fol- 
lowing intriguing statement, from which Quellenforschung studies of Partitiones 
oratoriae usually begin (Cic. Part. or. 139): 


Expositae tibi omnes sunt oratoriae partitiones, quae quidem e media illa nostra Academia ef- 
floruerunt, neque sine ea aut inveniri aut intellegi aut tractari possunt. 


You have been presented with all the partitions of oratory, which certainly sprang from the 
heart of our Academy. And without it those partitions could not be discovered, understood or 
treated. (transl. by the author) 


All the partitions of oratory just discussed with Marcus have sprouted e media illa 
nostra Academia. But what does Cicero mean by e media Academia? Referring to 
the Academy, the adjective medius could, in fact, have two different meanings. Ac- 
cording to the doxographic classification of the phases of the Academy,” it could 
refer to the so-called Middle Academy of the sceptic Arcesilaus. At the same 
time, however, it could indicate Cicero's general debt to the Academy, showing 
his gratitude towards a school that formed him in both eloquence and philosophy. 
Several clues point in this direction. First, we have no direct or indirect evidence of 
any technical rhetorical teaching dispensed by Arcesilaus or his successor Car- 
neades. Both certainly played a significant role in the development of dialectics, 
but they had no didactical pretensions in the field of rhetoric, pursuing instead 
philosophical (sceptical) ends, such as the demonstration of the unattainability 
of truth.” Second, there are no known passages in which Cicero uses medius as 
a periodising adjective referring to the history of the Academy. Indeed, as made 
evident by Marcello Gigante,9 Cicero tends to use a binary periodisation dividing 
the Academy into Old and New.“ Finally, we have other passages in the Ciceronian 


58 See, e.g., Sext. Emp. Pyr. 1.220. 

59 On the Academy's lack of interest in teaching rhetoric, see, e.g., Quint. Inst. 3.1.15, where it is 
said that after Theophrastus it was mainly the Stoics and Peripatetics who dealt with rhetoric. 
As for the practice of arguing both sides of a question, Cicero acknowledges its Aristotelian origin 
(Cic. Orat. 46), but correctly associates it also with the Academy of Arcesilaus and Carneades (Cic. 
De or. 2461; 3.80; Tusc. 2.9). Of particular interest are the considerations found in Cic. Fin. 510, 
where Cicero stresses the substantial difference between the two schools, with the sceptical Acad- 
emy aiming at the suspension of judgment and the Peripatos at the defence of a thesis or the at- 
tainment of knowledge. See on this Tsouni 2019, 54—55. 

60 Gigante 1980. 

61 It is the case, e.g., in Cic. Leg. 138-39; De or. 3.67, Fin. 5.7; Acad. 146; Off. 3.20. 
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corpus in which the reference to the Academy does indeed appear to corroborate 
the thesis of generic debt and binary periodisation. I am referring to the first 
proem of the Orator and to the well-known dedicatory epistle of the Academica 
Posteriora to Varro: 


Ego autem et me saepe nova videri dicere intellego, cum pervetera dicam sed inaudita plerisque, 
et fateor me oratorem, si modo sim aut etiam quicumque sim, non ex rhetorum officinis sed ex 
Academiae spatiis exstitisse; illa enim sunt curricula multiplicium variorumque sermonum, in 
quibus Platonis primum sunt impressa vestigia. Sed et huius et aliorum philosophorum dispu- 
tationibus et exagitatus maxime orator est et adiutus; omnis enim ubertas et quasi silva dicendi 
ducta ab illis est nec satis tamen instructa ad forensis causas, quas, ut illi ipsi dicere solebant, 
agrestioribus Musis reliquerunt. (Cic. Orat. 12) 


However, I am aware that I often seem to be making original remarks when what I am saying 
is very old but generally unknown; and I confess that whatever ability I possess as an orator 
comes, not from the workshops of the rhetoricians, but from the spacious grounds of the 
Academy. There indeed is the field for manifold and varied debate, which was first trodden 
by the feet of Plato. By his discussions and those of other philosophers the orator has been 
severely criticised but has also received assistance – for all richness of style, and what may be 
called the raw material of oratory is derived from them - but he has not received from the 
philosophers sufficient training for pleading in the courts of law. They left this to the ruder 
Muses, as they were wont to say themselves. (transl. Hubbell 1971) 


Etsi munus flagitare, quamvis quis ostenderit, ne populus quidem solet nisi concitatus, tamen 
ego exspectatione promissi tui moveor, ut admoneam te, non ut flagitem; misi autem ad te quat- 
tuor admonitores non nimis verecundos; nosti enim profecto os huius adolescentioris Academ- 
iae. Ex ea igitur media excitatos misi, qui metuo ne te forte flagitent; ego autem mandavi, ut 
rogarent (Cic. Fam. 9.8.1) 


Although to demand a gift, whatever hopes of it have been held out by anybody, is not usual 
even with the people, unless they are wildly excited, none the less the eager expectation of 
what you promised moves me to address you a reminder, certainly not a demand. But I 
have despatched to you a quartette of ‘reminders’, not overburdened with modesty; for of 
course you know the effrontery of this somewhat juvenile Academy. It was from the midst 
of that Academy that I routed them out and sent them; and now I am afraid they may perhaps 
make a demand of you, whereas my instructions were merely to make a request. (transl. Wil- 
liams 1965) 


Although both of these parallel passages have already been noted and studied by 
some scholars,” it is worth quoting them here in order to underline further com- 
mon patterns with our Cic. Part. or. 139. Indeed, beyond the reference to the Acad- 
emy, there are some interesting correspondences in which it seems to me that fig- 
urative language, already extensively investigated with regard to the 
personification of dialectics and oratory, plays a central role. In the passage 


62 See Lévy 1980, 263, and Lévy 2011, 250—252; Gaines 2002, 459 n. 21. 
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from the Orator, for instance, Cicero does not merely claim to have been trained as 
an orator in the spacious grounds of the Academy. He goes further, arguing that 
eloquence, which here comes to be described as ubertas and quasi silva dicendi, 
is born from philosophical disputations, according to a conception of eloquence as 
springing from philosophy that was particularly dear to Cicero, who had already 
expressed it in Cic. De or. 1.20 (etenim ex rerum cognitione efflorescat et redundet 
oportet oratio; “for it is from knowledge that oratory should flourish and flow") 
through the same verb effloresco of Cic. Part. or. 139. In Cic. Fam. 9.81, on the 
other hand, we find the same use of the adjective medius as in Cic. Part. or. 139, 
but here explicitly referring to the sceptical Academy, identified by an expression 
(adulescentior Academia) that confirms Cicero's preference for the binary period- 
isation and weakens, at the same time, the possibility that medius could have a 
meaning other than ‘from the heart of ..". Moreover, in this passage too, the figu- 
rative language which is attached to the word munus and to the concept of reci- 
procity helps to bring Partitiones oratoriaes conclusion closer to the epistle.™ 
Granted that the association between the literary work and the idea of textual 
munus qua performance of a service and exchange of benefit was a literary 
topos (indeed a Ciceronian one), the fact that both Partitiones oratoriae’s final 
line and the dedicatory epistle to Varro refer to the munus brings the two passages 
closer together on a semantic level as well. This makes it even more reasonable to 
think that in both cases media Academia metaphorically refers to the fulcrum of 


63 The term silva is used metaphorically in various contexts to indicate ‘matter’, ‘mass of materi- 
al’, ‘raw material’, hence the plural usage as a title for collections of occasional poems. In addition 
to Cic. Orat. 12, see, e.g., Cic. Inv rhet. 1.34; De or. 3.93; Suet. Gram. et rhet. 24; Quint. Inst. 10.3.17. In 
this regard, Horace's use of silva in Sat. 110.34—35 is also worth noting; here silva might designate 
the corpus of books already composed by Greek writers to which the poet was adding his own (Cuc- 
chiarelli 2007, 200). In this perspective, it is probably not by chance that the exegete Porphyrion, 
commenting on Hor. Epist. 144, notes silvas libros фіЛософооиёуотс significat (“by silvas [Horace] 
means books on philosophical subjects"), suggesting once more the connection between silva and 
literary material. On the metaphorical use of silva, cf. Hinds 1998, 12-13. 

64 The word munus appears twice in Partitiones oratoriae — the first time in Cic. Part. or. 132, 
where it has the meaning of 'task, or performance of a service', and the second time in the con- 
cluding line of the work, in Part. or. 140, where its meaning is that of ‘gift’. 

65 The analogy between text and munus is a well-established literary topos, and we find it in a 
number of writings by Cicero (e.g. Cic. Parad. 1; Brut. 16; Sen. 2). In the present case, however, it 
is particularly worth noting that the concept of munus connects Partitiones oratoriae to the 
only other treatise dedicated to Marcus, the De officiis, in the conclusion of which Cicero entrusts 
to Marcus what he has just finished writing as a munus born from the rethinking of the concept of 
officium after the full realisation of the death of the republic (Cic. Off. 3.121). On the literary topos of 
the munus, see Lemoine 1991, esp. 353-355; Stroup 2010, 66-100 (with particular regard to Cicero at 
88-97); Stroup 2013, esp. 113-116. 
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the school. To these two well-known parallel passages, I would like to add a third 
one, which - as far as I know — has never been associated with the conclusion of 
Partitiones oratoriae, but might reinforce the idea that the Academy is the source 
of both philosophy and eloquence in Cicero (Cic. Fat. 3): 


Quibus actis, Quid ergo? inquit ille, quoniam oratorias exercitationes non tu quidem, ut spero, 
reliquisti, sed certe philosophiam illis anteposuisti, possumne aliquid audire? Tu vero, inquam, 
vel audire vel dicere; nec enim, id quod recte existimas, oratoria illa studia deserui, quibus 
etiam te incendi, quamquam flagrantissumum acceperam, nec ea, quae nunc tracto, minuunt, 
sed augent potius illam facultatem. Nam cum hoc genere philosophiae, quod nos sequimur; 
magnam habet orator societatem; subtilitatem enim ab Academia mutuatur et ei vicissim red- 
dit ubertatem orationis et ornamenta dicendi. 


These dealt with, Hirtius remarked, *What now? I hope you have not actually abandoned 
your oratorical exercises, though you have undoubtedly placed philosophy in front of 
them; well then, is it possible for me to hear something?” “Well,” I said, “you can either 
hear something or say something yourself, for you are right in supposing that I have not 
abandoned my old interest in oratory, — indeed I have kindled it in you also, although you 
came to me an ardent devotee already; and moreover my oratorical powers are not diminish- 
ed by the subjects that I now have in hand, but rather increased. For there is a close alliance 
between the orator and the philosophical system of which I am a follower, since the orator 
borrows subtlety from the Academy and repays the loan by giving to it a copious and flowing 
style and rhetorical ornament. (transl. Rackham 1942) 


Responding to his pupil Hirtius, who worries that the master had abandoned rhet- 
orical exercises in favour of philosophy, Cicero assures him that he has not left his 
interest in oratory, and indeed argues that philosophy actually increases oratorical 
powers. Accordingly, the good orator must be familiar with the school of philoso- 
phy of which Cicero professes to be a follower: the Academy, from which the orator 
derives the ability of subtiliter disputandi (subtle disputation) while giving it in re- 
turn ubertas orationis (copious and flowing style) and ornamenta dicendi (rhetor- 
ical ornament). 

As Carlos Lévy has rightly pointed out, however, even if we understand e 
media illa nostra Academia as meaning ‘from the heart of our Academy’, two pos- 
sible interpretations of the passage remain. On the one hand, we can think that in 
Cic. Part. or. 139, as in Cic. Orat. 12, Cicero is giving credit to the Academy for pro- 
viding him with a general philosophical education which, through Academic tools 
such as the divisio (diairesis) and the practice of arguing both sides of a question, 
represented the best possible training for him as an orator. On the other hand, it is 
also possible that Cicero's statement conceals a reference to a proper technical 
teaching dispensed by the Academy, one based on rhetorical rules and principles. 


66 Lévy 2011, 252-253. 
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In this case Partitiones oratoriae would not be a mere handbook of rhetoric in- 
spired by the Academy, but an authentically Academic rhetorical handbook. This 
is a very suggestive hypothesis, which is not however confirmed by the sources 
on the relationship between the Academy and rhetoric. As previously noted, in 
fact, the Academy (probably in the wake of the positions held by Plato) remained 
hostile and essentially alien to the technical teaching of rhetoric until the late sec- 
ond/early first century BCE, when Philo of Larissa opened the school to rhetoric, 
perhaps influenced by Charmadas, who had already shown a certain interest in 
rhetoric without reaching Philo's technicality.®” 

According to Cicero's account in Tusc. 2.9, Philo had established the practice of 
teaching rhetoric and philosophy alternately5? and from the already mentioned 
Cic. De or. 3110 we know that his rhetorical teaching must surely have contained 
both limited and unlimited questions. To these two elements, according to Tobias 
Reinhardt's reconstruction of Philonian rhetoric, we should add the dialectical 
method of the disputatio (disputation) and the readaptation of the Hermagorean 
doctrine of the status to the Aristotelian theory of the loci (places), two points 
that also recur in Partitiones oratoriae. Limited questions are addressed in Cic. 
Part. or. 68-138, while unlimited questions are given an unusually large space 
(comparable only to their treatment in the third Book of De oratore and in the Top- 
іса)” in Cic. Part. or. 62-68. The dialectical method, which permeates the treatise 
already in the question-and-answer form, finds space for example in Cic. Part. 
or. 78—79 and Part. or. 139, while the connection between the status of the unlimited 
questions and the loci of the invention is found in Cic. Part. or. 68. 

From the perspective of rhetoric, therefore, there are good grounds for tracing 
Partitiones oratoriae's rhetorical teaching, or at least part of it, back to Philo of 
Larissa. At the same time, however, the marked theoretical syncretism we have 
put forward so far cautions against trying to identify a single source or name be- 


67 On the role of Charmadas as a possible mediator between Plato's anti-technicism and Philo's 
rhetorical teaching, see Brittain 2001, 319-328, who argues that for Charmadas rhetoric was a 
(non-technical) faculty of persuasion, attained by experience, and for the perfection of which phil- 
osophical training was a necessary condition. 

68 Cic. Tusc. 29: Nostra autem memoria Philo, quem nos frequenter audivimus, instituit alio tem- 
pore rhetorum praecepta tradere, alio philosophorum: ad quam nos consuetudinem a familiaribus 
nostris adducti in Tusculano, quod datum est temporis nobis, in eo consumpsimus (“Philo, however, 
as we remember, for we often heard him lecture, made a practice of teaching the rules of the rhet- 
oricians at one time, and those of the philosophers at another. I was induced by our friends to fol- 
low this practice, and in my house at Tusculum I thus employed the time at our disposal"; transl. 
King 1971). 

69 Reinhardt 2000, esp. 546-547 

70 See Cic. De or. 3111-118 and Top. 81-90. 
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hind the words e media illa nostra Academia. Even if we accept the hypothesis ac- 
cording to which Cicero remained affiliated to sceptical thought throughout his 
life," or the hybrid approach that sees in him a generic ‘Platonist’, as much Philo- 
nian as Antiochean," the only perspective in which it seems reasonable to accept a 
sceptical derivation of Partitiones oratoriae is the one proposed by Anthony A. 
Long, who observes that “his [sc. Cicero's] Philonian scepticism is entirely compat- 
ible with choosing theories that, on examination, he finds the most plausible or 
probable. This dual allegiance to Philo and, with qualification, to Antiochus, is a 
highly intelligent interpretation of the Academic tradition. It allows Cicero to 
draw heavily on Plato and Stoicism, in advocating positions he strongly supports, 
while preserving an exploratory rather than dogmatic style, and reserving the 
right to criticise Stoics and even Plato on occasion". 

By mentioning the Academy at the end of the work, therefore, Cicero *allows 
himself free access to a wide range of intellectual resources""^ and philosophical 
doctrines that allow him to combine the contributions of the ancient Academy, 
the Peripatos, the Stoa, the sceptical Academy of Philo and the dogmatic Academy 
of Antiochus in a single treatise. Moreover, in the same reference to the Academy it 
is likely that Cicero attributes to Philo some of the rhetorical theories that have just 
been exposed, acknowledging his master's scepticism as an opportunity to com- 
bine different doctrines. It is therefore to Philo’s ‘mitigated’ version of the original 
Academic scepticism, and to his epistemology, that we could perhaps attribute Par- 
titiones oratoriae’s philosophical and theoretical syncretism.” 


Conclusion 


In spite of the label of ‘minor work’ that has often been attached to Partitiones or- 
atoriae, the work — as I hope has emerged from this paper - is not a hasty and 
catechetical compendium of rhetoric, but rather the successful product of Cicero's 
deep knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy, here bestowed upon his son and the 
Roman youth. In Partitiones oratoriae, which due to its form as a lesson provides 


71 The sceptical continuity has been argued by Górler 1995 and more recently by Reinhardt 2000. 
On the other hand, the idea that Cicero changed his philosophical affiliation from Philo to Antio- 
chus and then again to Philo, already advanced by Hirzel 1895, 511 n. 2, is supported by Glucker 
1988 and Steinmetz 1989. 

72 This is the opinion of Long 1995a. 

73 Long 2003, 199. 

74 Gaines 2002, 459 n. 21. 

75 On Philo's mitigated version of scepticism, see Brittain 2001. 
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the perfect pedagogical context for delivering enduring and relevant teachings, Ci- 
cero had the chance, once more, to develop his reflections about philosophy and 
rhetoric, reflections already cautiously sketched out in De inventione and then 
fully delineated in De oratore. Thus, taking as our starting point the personification 
of dialectics and oratory, clear evidence of Cicero’s full development of a literary 
Latin language intended as a vehicle for abstract thought, we analysed in which 
sense eloquence was for him the handmaiden and companion of wisdom. It was 
wisdom’s companion in the sense of an ever-so-slightly subordinate attendant, 
since without sapientia the art of speaking had no reason to exist. It would have 
been sterile, empty, morally useless, and only by being accompanied by philosoph- 
ical wisdom could it expect to become the privileged tool of the perfect orator. It 
was wisdom’s handmaiden, on the other hand, because it was always slightly sub- 
ordinate, although — I would say — not so much because of any ontological inferi- 
ority on the part of eloquence, but rather because it was only by performing a 
service for wisdom that eloquence could find its raison d’étre, overcoming the 
arid ‘sophistic’ technicality that Plato had already warned against. The presence 
of this highly illustrative image in the middle of Partitiones oratoriae acquires, 
therefore, the metaliterary significance we have seen." Conceived as a ‘dialogical 
handbook’ addressed to Cicero's son, Partitiones oratoriae is only apparently, in 
fact, a textbook of rhetoric. Although eloquence understood as doctrina dicendi 
(theory of speaking) is certainly present, it is not the only protagonist on the 
scene here: the stage is shared, and next to Eloquentia stands Philosophia, its com- 
panion and domina. The synthesis of these two entities thus gives rise to a philo- 
sophical-rhetorical work, a possible canvas for the future De officiis as well as un- 
precedented ground of iteration and contamination for the author's whole 
philosophical knowledge. Cicero was an Academic, he always remained one, and 
would probably never have defined himself otherwise. Precisely for this reason, 
therefore, it is not surprising to find a reference to the Academy at the end of 
the work, although this reference, if read in the perspective of the Ciceronian syn- 
thesis between philosophy and rhetoric, should prevent us from searching for a 
single source, school, or philosopher. Certainly, Philo's thetical rhetoric is present 
and at times prominent, but Antiochus, the Peripatos, and the Stoa are equally pre- 
sent, so that it would perhaps be more legitimate to think of a syncretism ‘philo- 
sophically authorised' by Philonian scepticism, or, more simply, a syncretism de- 
rived from Cicero's reworking of his own philosophical culture, the origin of 
which he clearly acknowledges to be Academic. In this sense, Partitiones oratoriae, 
taking up the form of a lesson of rhetoric given to Marcus, becomes the perfect 


76 Cf. supra pp. 77-83. 
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opportunity for Cicero to realise through a literary work the ideal synthesis be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy he had theorised in De oratore. Here, such a syn- 
thesis is achieved through the exposition of various Greek philosophical doctrines 
and their combination into a treatise that is only apparently a textbook of rhetoric. 


Part II: Aspects of the Reception of Cicero in the 
Greek-Speaking World 


Introduction 


While the reception of Cicero as a man, orator, philosopher and politician in West- 
ern European literature and thought from the Roman Imperial period until the 
twenty-first century has been extensively studied,’ his reception by the Greek pop- 
ulation of the Eastern Roman Empire and the later Byzantine Empire is tolerably 
investigated,” and the survey of his appreciation by the post-Byzantine, Early Mod- 
ern and Modern Greece is still very sparse and not exclusively dedicated to Cicero.? 

The reception of Cicero in the post-Classical Greek world appears to have been 
related to the learning of the Latin language by Greek officials still under the Late 
Roman Empire. This is at least the prevailing opinion on the four papyrical bilin- 
gual glossaries preserving portions of Cicero’s Catilinarian speeches and dating be- 
tween the late fourth and the early sixth centuries CE. All of them originally be- 
longed to papyrus codices found in Egypt. Their text is organised in columns: 
the Latin one on the left and the corresponding Greek word-by-word translation 
on the right. At the end of the fourth century, Emperor Diocletian (284—305 CE) cre- 
ated a new system of highly bureaucratised government, requiring, especially in 
the provinces, several civil and military officials to be managed. These people, 
often Greek speakers, were in charge of the new administration and so they 
had to know Roman Law perfectly and have at least a smattering of the Latin lan- 
guage. Therefore, from the fourth century, there was an increase in Latin papyri 
and scholastic tools, such as the abovementioned glossaries but also alphabets 
and inflection tables. In her contribution “Preliminary Remarks on the Technical 
Language of the Bilingual Glossaries of Cicero”, Fernanda Maffei conducts a deep 
investigation of the language and the translations of Ciceronian glossaries, starting 
from the textual edition by Internullo (2011-2012; 2016). Cicero was very well 
known and appreciated by the jurists in Late Antiquity, who often quote or allude 


1 See, e.g., Kennedy 2002; the chapters by Gowing, MacCormack, Marsh, Fox, Cole, and Fothering- 
ham in Steel 2013; Altman 2015a; Keeline 2018; La Bua 2019; Clare 2020; Pià-Comella 2020. 

2 See, e.g., Irmscher 1959; Irmscher 1960; Irmscher 1961; Gigante 1962; Schmitt 1968; Fisher 1982; 
Benakis 1990; Nikitas 2001; the chapters by Gengler and Rochette (esp. pp. 299-300) in Garcea et 
al. 2019. 

3 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 107-111; Deligiannis et al. 2020; Research Project “Greek Translations of Latin 
works in the Greek world from the Fall of Constantinople (1453) to the end of the 19 century” 
(http:/gtll.lit-auth.gr/). A doctoral dissertation under the title Alepevvnon тс uecaopaotikijc 
TUXNG Twv Quiocogiukov épywv тоо Kiképwva отп VEoEAANVIKH AOyOTEYVLKH лараушуп алб TIC 
apyéc тоо 19" шуа (“Investigating the translation fortune of Cicero's philosophical works in 
the Modern Greek literary production from the early nineteenth century") by M. Nikolaidou is 
under preparation at Democritus University of Thrace, Greece. 
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to his speeches in more than a law. This being the case, the author detects juridical 
and technical language and its translation in the Ciceronian glossaries, and makes 
a comparison with, on one side, the translations from the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum (CGL), in particular with the capitula concerning de magistratibus, 
and on the other, the translations in the documentary papyri, sometimes bilingual 
too, to underline the practical use of these glossaries among the officials. She also 
highlights the importance of Cicero in rhetorical teaching in the Eastern part of the 
Empire: starting from Moroni's observation that in the Theodosian Codex there are 
rhetorical expressions from the Catilinarians, she reconstructs the value of these 
speeches, and of the other Ciceronian speeches from Egypt in the frame of 
other witnesses of classical authors from Egypt. 

The sixth century and the court of Emperor Justinian I must have been the mi- 
lieu within which an anonymous Byzantine dialogue on politics is placed, presum- 
ably based on Cicero's De re publica? Between the sixth and the ninth centuries, 
there are no traces of the reception of Cicero in the Byzantine Empire, which ap- 
pears to revive during the ninth-century Macedonian Renaissance. The way in 
which Cicero was received by a major figure of this very century, Photius I of Con- 
stantinople, Patriarch and scholar, is the focal point of Tiziano F. Ottobrini's paper 
*Cicero and Photius. An Analysis of the Survival and Influence of Cicero on Pho- 
tius' Bibliotheca, at the Crossroads between History and Drama". Cicero was one 
of the authors read and reviewed by Photius in his Bibliotheca, but to date both 
the judgment that the Patriarch expressed on him and the reasons why he came 
to develop this evaluation are completely neglected from a critical point of view. 
The author points out that Photius dedicates a whole specific section to Cicero 
(Bibl. 245.395a), quoting that he was killed while reading Euripides' Medea and ar- 
guing that this was made with precise ideological intent: as Medea came from the 
East and killed her children, so Cicero was killed at the request of Mark Antony 
(linked to the East through Cleopatra), who as a Roman killed another Roman 
(hence Rome kills her own son). He also focuses on the Latin authors known by 
Photius in general and the knowledge that Photius specifically demonstrates 
about Cicero. It emerges that Photius perceived Cicero as an orator above all, al- 
most entirely leaving out his philosophical production. In parallel, he finally 
makes some observations on the diffusion of Cicero in Greece during the ninth 
century, so as to bring out Photius' specific position within this framework. The 
paper offers a framework to shed light on Cicero's legacy among the highest Con- 


4 See Moroni 2008. 
5 Mnva латрікіоо лрдс Өшийу pepepevóápiov лєрї лоћтікћс; see Mazzucchi 1982; Licandro 2017 
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stantinopolitan intellectual of all, with special regard to the Christian appropria- 
tion that was made of the greatest pagan orator. 

While the reception of Cicero in the first Byzantine Renaissance was rather 
limited, the second one, the so-called Palaeologan Renaissance, was more prolific 
in reading and transferring Cicero. The Byzantine Greek translations of some of 
Cicero’s texts by Maximus Planudes in the thirteenth century have been extensive- 
ly studied, and the same applies to the corresponding translations by Theodore 
Gaza in the fifteenth century." Starting from the translations of Cicero by Byzan- 
tine and post-Byzantine scholars, Vasileios Pappas focuses on Cicero's works that 
were rendered into Greek in the nineteenth century. He traces twenty-seven differ- 
ent versions and offers an overview of them, by presenting their contents and di- 
viding them into three main categories related to Cicero's works (philosophical 
works, rhetorical works and epistles). Moreover, he analyses the reasons that 
urged the nineteenth-century Greek scholars to translate these particular works 
of Cicero (educational, political reasons, etc.). 

One of the translations mentioned by Pappas is the focal point of Ioannis De- 
ligiannis' contribution *The First Greek Translation of Cicero's De re publica 
(1839)”. The editio princeps of Cicero's dialogue in 1822 by Mai was soon followed 
by the first Greek version, produced by Viaros Kapodistrias (1774—1842) and pub- 
lished under a pseudonym in Athens in 1839. The still unstable political conditions 
of the Greek State, under which the translation was made, are implied by the 
translator in his address to the readers in the prologue, which closes with an ex- 
hortation to his compatriots to benefit by reading Cicero's political thoughts. A de- 
tailed examination reveals that Viaros worked not on the original Latin text, but 
on Villemain's French version (Paris 1823), of which a copy was certainly in the 
personal library of his brother, Ioannis Kapodistrias, and thus available to Viaros. 
Furthermore, the Greek terms used by the translator show remarkable similarities 
with the vocabulary of French-Greek dictionaries earlier than or contemporary 
with the translation. The reasons behind publishing his version under a pseudo- 
nym are not clear, but it is likely to relate to the political conditions of the time, 
especially after the assassination of his brother in 1831 and an increasing discon- 
tent towards King Otto's refusal to grant a constitution to the Greeks. 

The thread of Cicero's reception in Modern Greece does not end in the nine- 
teenth century. Despite the significant number of Modern Greek translations of 
and commentaries on Cicero's works produced in the twentieth and twenty-first 


6 See, e.g., Gigante 1958; Gigante 1961; Pavano 1987; Pavano 1988; Pavano 1989; Pavano 1992; Tzamos 
1998; Caldini Montanari 2000; Fodor 2004. 

7 See, e.g. Salanitro 1975-1976; Salanitro 1987, with further bibliography; Bevegni 1992; Santoro 
1992; Bianca 1999; Ciccolella 2020; Nikitas 2020. 
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centuries (see the Appendix at the end of this volume), and Cicero's appearances in 
a wide range of media (from political newspapers and websites to arts and sport- 
ing columns), nonetheless, although Cicero is arguably one of the most important 
and celebrated figures of ancient Rome, widely known all over the world, it would 
seem that Greece is an interesting exception to this rule; oddly enough and despite 
Cicero's large interaction with ancient Greek literature and philosophy, he is rela- 
tively less popular among modern Greeks in contrast to other political and/or lit- 
erary Roman figures such as Julius Caesar, Octavian Augustus, Caligula, Nero, Vir- 
gil, Horace and Ovid, to name but a few. Even in Modern Greek legal thought, the 
presence of Cicero is rather limited, although to Greek lawyers Cicero has been a 
famous name: a statesman, an orator and a philosopher. It is less easy, however, to 
trace Cicero's influence in Modern Greek legal thought. It is telling that Konstanti- 
nos Tsatsos (1899-1987), President of the Hellenic Republic (1975-1980), a diplomat, 
professor of law and one of the leading twentieth-century Greek legal philoso- 
phers, chose to translate some of Cicero’s political speeches into Greek, but barely 
cited Cicero’s philosophical works in his scholarly books. This is even more remark- 
able because the Roman law was officially the law of Greece, at least until the 
promulgation of a Civil Code in 1940/1946. An important reason appears to be a per- 
ceived division of labour (and hence legacy) between Greece and Rome, with re- 
gard to the development of law: in this narrative, the Romans have bequeathed 
the world with legal doctrine, whereas the Greeks’ legacy lies in legal philosophy 
(theoretical thinking about law and justice) and forensic oratory. There is little law 
in the great Greek forensic orators and there is little doctrinal discussion in phil- 
osophical and political works. On the other hand, the philosophy underlying the 
Roman law texts of the Corpus Iuris had appeared derivative of Hellenistic 
Greek philosophy, especially the Stoic tradition. In the law faculties of the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first century Greece, while the study of Ancient 
Greek law has been elevated, there has been little interest in the reverse, i.e. study- 
ing doctrinal legal arguments in Roman forensic speeches, notably by Cicero. In 
this environment, Cicero is more interesting as a complex statesman, a master po- 
litical orator, observer and actor. As Cicero came to be defined by his political ac- 
tion and speeches, Greek intellectuals, active in both law and politics, found them- 
selves in parallel experiences. Tsatsos, e.g., published his translation of six 
speeches by Cicero in 1968, at a moment when the military dictatorship that 
took power the previous year was entrenched and his own political career (over 
twenty years in the parliament, many of which as a cabinet minister) was suspend- 
ed. Tsatsos chose the four Catilinarian speeches, as well as the Pro Marcello and 
Pro Ligario, that is the speeches detailing a successful defence of the republican 
constitution from a would-be dictatorial conspiracy, but also two less well- 
known speeches in which Cicero pleaded successfully with Caesar for reconcilia- 
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tion and clemency, on behalf of two prominent Romans who had fought against 
him in the Civil War. In other words, Cicero’s rhetoric serves as an artful way to 


comment, and reflect upon, analogous political situations in a turbulent moment 
of Greek history. 


Fernanda Maffei 

Preliminary Remarks on the Technical 
Language of the Bilingual Glossaries of 
Cicero 


Introduction 


The bilingual glossaries of Cicero’ belong to a wider range of scholastic tools” used 
to teach Latin as a second language to Greek native speakers in the eastern part of 
the Roman Empire. The reason for the spreading of these tools must be sought in 
the diffusion of Latin language in the eastern part of the Empire. The reforms es- 
tablished by Diocletian (284-305 CE) were crucial in this respect; they brought a 
high bureaucratisation to the Empire: in fact, people working in prefectures, dio- 
ceses and provinces had to become well acquainted with the Roman law and Latin 
language. This reform was meant, in Diocletian’s intention, to provide a common 
element for bureaucrats and offices throughout the Empire and enhance its cohe- 
sion.’ It is worth noting that half of the documentary Latin papyri can be dated to 
the fourth century, as well as literary and juridical ones.* 

From Egypt, in the form of papyrus rolls or papyrus and parchment codices, 
come many bilingual and digraphic? educational tools: alphabets and grammars,° 
conversation manuals, fables’ and glossaries. In most cases, the text is disposed in 


1 I will refer to the papyri by quoting them according to the edition by Internullo 2011-2012 and 
following the order proposed in his edition, while I will quote the passages from the Catilinarians 
according to the edition by Maslowski 2003. 

2 For a detailed list of these materials, see Dickey 2016, esp. 179—196; there were also bilingual, but 
non digraphic tools; see Radiciotti 1997, 112, with further bibliography. 

3 Cf. Gaebel 1969—1970, 293-296, and Rochette 1997, 167-174; for the role of Diocletian in the spread 
of Latin language, see Rochette 1997 117; a deep analysis about the spread of Latin in documentary 
papyri from the Diocletian period can be found in Fournet 2019. 

4 See Fournet 2019, 74; 86-89; Garcea/Scappaticcio 2019; Nocchi Macedo 2021, 144. 

5 From now on, with the term bilingual, I will refer to bilingual and digraphic texts. However, 
there are bilingual but monographic glossaries in both Greek (P. Oxy. XXXIII 2660, third cent.) 
and Latin scripts (P. Louvre inv. E 2329, fifth cent.). Kramer 1984, 1379-1380, defines this phenom- 
enon as “bilinguismo imperfetto”, referring to the fact that those who made use of such tools did 
not need to learn to write in that language, but were interested in learning how to speak it. Cf. also 
Radiciotti 1997, 112-113. 

6 On Latin grammatical texts on papyrus, see Scappaticcio 2015. 

7 On Latin and bilingual fables on papyrus, see Scappaticcio 2017 


a Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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narrow columns,® with the Latin one on the left side and the corresponding Greek 
word-by-word translation on the right side. Among the glossaries, three typologies 
can be so far identified: the alphabetical ones, in which the words are ordered al- 
phabetically; the thematic ones,’ which are organised in sections concerning coher- 
ent word groups, according to their semantic sphere; finally, there are glossaries 
related to specific authors of Latin canon. Only the latter typology did not make 
it into the Middle Ages and is not included in the Hermeneumata Pseudodosithea- 
na." 

Only Virgil and Cicero are dealt with in the surviving bilingual glossaries:** 
eleven glossaries on the Aeneid are preserved, datable between the fourth and 
sixth centuries; the four glossaries of the Catilinarians belong to the same peri- 
od.” 

As Ammirati has already pointed out, certain codicological and palaeograph- 
ical features can be found in the bilingual glossaries on authors as well as in 
the fragments of legal content from the same time span.'^ As for the Ciceronian 
glossaries, it has been noted by Internullo”? that the titulus above the abbreviation 
through compendium of the praenomen L(uc)i is not typical of the literary codices 
from the fifth century, but of those of technical-legal content; these similarities re- 
veal the common substratum of this type of texts, produced within the provincial 
bureaucracy. Ammirati'? pointed out that from a textual point of view, author's 
glossaries have not yet been explored in their relationship with coeval juridical 
manuscripts. 

Starting from these considerations, the present study has three aims: first, to 
single out the technical and juridical language and its translation in the Ciceronian 


8 According to the list in Dickey 2015, 815-817 only four documents are in a facing-page format. It 
is important to stress that, in such a typology of texts, the position of the language is crucial: on the 
left there is the main language, while on the right there is the translation; see Ammirati/Fressura 
2017 about the palaeographical features of the glossaries transmitted on papyrus. 

9 They are the majority in the papyrological finds; cf. Dickey 2012, 11. 

10 On the Hermeneumata, see below. 

11 There is a difference between the two authors: in some cases, Virgilian glossaries do not bear 
the whole text, but only selected words, i.e. P. Oxy. VIII 1099 (MP? 2950, Leuven Database of Ancient 
Books [LDAB] 4162); on the contrary, every Ciceronian glossary bears the whole text of the Catili- 
narians. 

12 See Fressura 2017 9. 

13 As for Greek, the only classical author featured in bilingual glossary is Isocrates (Ad Nicoclem): 
TBrux inv. E8507 (III?) 2115-16; P. Berol. Inv. 21245 (IV), 2.7-8. Cf. Ammirati 2015b, 52. 

14 Ammirati 2018, 84-85. 

15 Internullo 2011-2012, 92 n. 270, and 105. 

16 Ammirati 2018, 91. 
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glossaries; secondly, to make a comparison with the Hermeneumata"" and the pap- 
yri, both documentary and juridical,’* with the aim of underlining the effective use 
of these glossaries; finally, to highlight the importance of Cicero with the respect to 
the educational environment in the eastern part of the Empire. 


Cicero in Egypt: An Overview 


Cicero is one of the few Latin authors whose tradition can be followed back into 
antiquity, sometimes due to the orator himself.'? The material evidence consists of 
palimpsests?? and papyri. The main difference between these two groups of manu- 
scripts is that the palimpsests feature many kinds of Cicero's works, such as letters, 
philosophical works, speeches and furthermore scholia, while the papyri bear only 
speeches.” 

Among the more than 1500 Latin papyri extant,” few are literary texts, espe- 
cially about classical authors.” Besides rare exceptions, many of the papyri featur- 
ing Latin classical authors fit with the so-called Quadriga Messii;?^ thirty-seven 
documents bearing Virgil? eleven bearing Cicero, seven bearing Sallust’? and 
two bearing Terence," hence, it is easy to assume that they probably belong to 


17 See below. 

18 Commonly, papyri containing works by jurists are considered ‘literary’, but in this case, we 
want to highlight how the technical language contained in a scholastic author, Cicero, is the 
same used in works of a technical nature. 

19 For an overview, see Espluga 2016; specifically, on the famous case of the Pro Ligario, see Pecere 
2010, 184. 

20 About the palimpsests, see Lo Monaco 2012. 

21 See below. 

22 Cf. Scappaticcio 2019. 

23 Ammirati 2015a, 12. 

24 A scholastic canon of authors to be studied: Virgil and Terence in poetry, Cicero and Sallust in 
prose; cf. Cassiod. Inst. 115.7: regulas igitur elocutionum Latinorum, id est quadrigam Messii, omni- 
modis non sequaris, ubi tamen priscorum codicum auctoritate convinceris; expedit enim interdum 
praetermittere humanarum formulas dictionum, et divini magis eloquii custodire mensuram (“Do 
not, therefore, completely follow the rules of Latin idioms, i.e. the Quadriga of Messius, provided 
you are convinced by the authority of ancient copies; for sometimes it is right to pass over the rules 
of human expression and instead keep the arrangement of divine speech"; transl. Halporn/Vessey 
2004). 

25 For a general overview of the survey of Virgil from East, see Scappaticcio 2013; see also Fres- 
sura 2017 about the bilingual glossaries. 

26 Cf. Funari 2008. 

27 About P. Oxy XXIV 2401, see Nocchi Macedo 2018; about P. Vindob. Inv. L 103, see Danese 1990. 
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an educational environment. Concerning the dating, Ciceronian papyri reflect the 
situation of the other Latin literary texts from Egypt: according to the results of a 
search made through Trismegistos (TM),”* there are sixty in the period between 
the first and third centuries CE, while there are 177 between the third and sixth 
centuries CE; regarding Cicero, only one papyrus survives from the first to the 
third centuries, otherwise the other ten can be referred to the fourth to sixth cen- 


turies. 


Below, I present a table to give an overview of Ciceronian papyri, about the 
works handed down, dates, writing and book-form. 


Date 
Papyrus (in 
cent.) 


1 Р. Iand. V 90 recto first 


Bookform 
and Mate- 
rial 


papyrus 
roll 


Work 


In Verrem 2.2.3-4 


Typology 


text with 
reading marks 


P. Monts. Roca we otik within a 
2 inv. 129-149 + P. pd In Catilinam 1.6-9, 13-33; 2 miscellaneous 
: fourth codex 
Duke inv 798 codex 
late 
3 кт. Vogl: foürth= - parchment In Verrem 2.5.39-41 columnar text 
Inv. 1190 early codex 
fifth 
4 P. Vindob. G 30885 a fourth- papyrus In Catilinam 1.16-18, 15 (sic!), 19- bilingual 
+e + P. Vindob. L17 fifth codex 20 + 1.14-15+27 glossary 
bili | 
5 P Ryl. Gr. I 61 fifth  POPYUS Fh Catilinam 2.14-15 Mi o 
codex glossary 
6 P.Vindob.L127 fith  PƏPYYS —— [m Catilinam 3.15.16 bilingual 
codex glossary 
bili | 
7 PSICongr XX2 fifth РӘРУЧ5 р Catilinam 1.10-11 0388 
codex glossary 
annotated in 
Я раругиѕ р " 
8 P. Ryl. Gr. 3 477 fifth codex Divinatio in Caecilium 33-37, 44-46 greek and 
latin 
P. Oxy. VIII 1097 + P. РТА De imperio Cn. Pompei 60-65, 70- anthology of 
9 Oxy.X1251+P. — fifth Ad 71; In Verrem 2.1.1-9, 2.2.3; 12; Pro. cicero's 
Koln. I 49 Caelio 26-55 speeches 


28 https:/wwwtrismegistos.org/index.php (seen: 12.12. 2020). 
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Continued 
Date Bookform 
Papyrus (in and Mate- Work Typology 
cent.) rial 
10 P. Berol. Inv. 13299 fifth parchment Pro Plancio 27-28, 46-47 continuous 
a-b codex text 
11 P. Cair. Inv. S.R. 3732 fifth parchment iy Canam 13-4 кошлар 
codex text 
12 PSI120 fifth- PAPYTUS — p Verrem 2.1.60-61; 62-63 continuous 
sixth codex text 


In the table, the papyri from number 4 to 7 are the bilingual glossaries that are the 
object of this contribution. 

I give below a correspondence between the glossaries, the number in the table 
above and the number referred to them starting from now. 


4 P. Vindob. G 30885 a+e P! 


5 Р. Ryl. I 61 P? 
6 P. Vindob. L 127 p? 
7 PSI Congr. XXI.2 р“ 


P' is considered the most ancient Ciceronian glossary and is the only one written in 
four columns.” On one hand, the Latin part of P, P? and P? is written in a primitive 
minuscule and the Greek part in a majuscule with some minuscule elements; on 
the other hand, P* presents a Latin New Roman cursive and a Greek cursive, 
being a good exemplification of the so-called “когу scrittoria greco-romana".?? 
The only speeches of Cicero that survived as bilingual glossaries are the Catilinar- 
ians,’ but other evidence survives about the presence of Cicero in the education of 
the Hellenophones in the eastern part of the Empire: P. Ryl. III 477 a bifolium from 
a papyrus codex containing the Divinatio in Caecilium with Greek and Latin mar- 


ginalia related to a different level of education.” 


29 Internullo 2011-2012, 44. As Fressura 2013, 74, pointed out, a link between the number of col- 
umns and the antiquity of a glossary does not exist. 

30 Internullo 2011-2012, 30; see also Cavallo 2005. 

31 See in this respect Internullo 2011-2012, 36, with whom I agree. 

32 McNamee 2007, 473-478. 
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The Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana and the 
Roman Law 


For our purposes, it is crucial to underline that a large group of people who stud- 
ied Latin in the eastern part of the Empire did so in order to learn jurisprudence? 
and consequently obtain a better social position due to a job in the Roman admin- 
istration.** Therefore, it is easy to imagine the key role of Roman Law in the cur- 
riculum studiorum and, in addition, to understand why a large quantity”? of jurid- 
ical papyri survived. 

The Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana?8 (from now on, НР) are a collection of 
ancient bilingual language learning material; they survived the Middle Ages in the 
western part of the Empire, due to their usefulness to Latin speakers learning 
Greek. Numerous papyrus scraps, however, testify to the fact that much of the 
HP material was used in antiquity and late antiquity by Hellenophones learning 
Latin; moreover, it is possible to link these scraps to a specific redaction of the 
HP." Their origin can be fixed, on the basis of their content, to the Imperial Age 
especially between the first and the third centuries CE.?? 

The HP have a very complex tradition, since they are featured by many manu- 
scripts and in nine different versions; moreover, different text typologies belong to 
the HP: alphabetic and thematic glossaries, colloquia, fables, mythological (Geneal- 
ogy of Hyginus and a book-by-book summary of the Iliad), philosophical (Responsa 
sapientium, interrogationes et responsa sapientium,® Delphic precepts) and legal 
texts. ^? 


33 In 239 CE we find the first attestation of a school of Roman law in the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire, in Beirut; cf. Rochette 1997, 167-168; moreover, cf. orator and iuris peritus in the Edictum 
Pretiis by the Emperor Diocletian, Lauffer 1971, 124—124; 242. 

34 According to Signes Codofier 2013, 85, already quoting Goetz, there are many terms belonging to 
the semantic sphere of law and administration in the Hermeneumata. 

35 Ammirati 2010, 55; see also Fournet 2019, 86. 

36 At first stages of studies, these have been considered as a product of the teaching activity of 
Dositheus, a grammarian who wrote a bilingual grammar; cf. Flammini 1990, 3-5, for a summary 
of the question; about the Hermeneumata, see Dickey 2012, 16-56, with further bibliography. 

37 Dickey 2017 212. 

38 Dickey 2012, 50. 

39 “Replies of wise men", “Questions and replies of wise men" (unless otherwise indicated, all 
translations have been made by the author). 

40 All the text typologies belonging to the Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana, listed in relation to 
their redaction, can be found in Dickey 2012, 29. 
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Heterogeneous texts pertain to this latter typology: 

- Thematic glossaries concerning numerous aspects of juridical life: de magistra- 
tibus, de legibus, de civitatibus/de civitate, de negotiis forensibus, de militibus|de 
militia; 

- Тһе Sententiae Hadriani," belonging only to the Hermeneumata Leidensia and 
to the Hermeneumata Stephani, are a group of legal judgments made by Em- 
peror Hadrian,? which can be related to the judgment made by King Solo- 
mon;^ 

- The Tractatus de manumissionibus," concerning the different practices of 
emancipation from slavery;^? it is transmitted by the Hermeneumata Leidensia 
and the Fragmentum parisinum (Paris. Lat. 6503, ninth century); 

- Some Colloquia," as Dickey recently pointed out, concern legal aspects show- 
ing forum and trial scenes: Monacensia-Einsidlensia (4), Celtis (73—76), Harleia- 
num (24 a-e) and Montpessulanum (5a—b).^* 


Moreover, HP are an important source of knowledge regarding the functioning of 
education in antiquity and late antiquity, not only due to their bilingual structure 
but also to their content. In our case, in addition to providing us with information 
about the key role of jurisprudence in ancient studies, they testify to how Cicero 
was read and studied in classrooms.? For instance, in the Colloquium Celtis 37- 
38 there is a list of literary genres and authors read at school by advanced students 
and in this ‘canon’ we find the Actiones Tullianae (38a). 


41 “About magistrates", “About law", “About the state", “About the activities in the law-court", 
“About soldiers / about the military service". 

42 "Judgment of Hadrian"; cf. Flammini 1990, 13-16. 

43 The interest in Emperor Hadrian is testified, among papyri, also by the Hadrianus of Montser- 
rat, belonging to P. Monts. Roca inv. 162-165; none of the Sententiae is similar to the Tale of Hadrian 
in the content; see Gil/Torallas Tovar 2010. 

44 Dickey 2017 213. 

45 "Treatise on the emancipation from slavery". 

46 About the Greek translation of the term manumissio, see Stornaiuolo 2019, 46 n. 8; about the 
manumissiones in Latin papyri, see ibid., 47-48. 

47 The Colloquia are bilingual conversation manuals, regarding various aspects of everyday-life in 
antiquity. A new edition, with a commentary, of all the Colloquia belonging to the HP was recently 
made by Dickey in two volumes: Dickey 2012 and 2015. 

48 Concerning the legal texts included in the Colloquia, see Dickey 2014. 

49 Cf. also Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (CIL) IV 4208: si ti[b]i Cicero dol[et], vap[u]labis (“If 
you dislike Cicero, you will be beaten"), another witness of Cicero in the classrooms. 
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Lemmata 


In order to emphasise the link between Ciceronian bilingual glossaries on papyrus 
and juridical education in the eastern part of the Roman Empire, as first step, I 
selected in the text of the glossaries the technical lemmata, words pertaining to 
the juridical practice or environment. I will present the selected lemmata follow- 
ing alphabetical order, specifying for each one the line in the papyrus and the ex- 
tract from the Catilinarians. Subsequently, I will give a general discussion of the 
technical meaning on the basis of the lexicographic resources. I will highlight in 
what section of HP? the lemma can be found and then I will discuss its presence 
in the documentary and juridical papyri. The mark ‘~’ between two words has to 
be meant as ‘corresponds to.” 


— abdico 
P? recto 1. 1: [abdicavit] ~ axexnpv]t[ev?? 
Cic. Cat. 315: Tamen magistratu se abdicavit." 


The term does not occur in the HP; however, it is well attested among other glos- 
saries of the CGL: for instance, CGL II 3.11-13. The specific meaning of ‘resign from 
a charge' in the syntagm abdicare magistratu is pointed out in the Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae (ThLL) I 54 53, quoting this passage from Cicero. The same expression 
can be found in the Vocabularium Iurisprudentiae Romanae (VIR) 1.59-60. 


— carcer 
Р! frg. 3 recto 1. 98: a carce]re ~ ano povpac™ 
Cic. Cat. 119: Sed quam longe videtur a carcere atque a vinculis abesse debere.*? 


50 I choose to quote the HP following the edition in the CGL by Goetz, except when there are re- 
cent editions, i.e. Flammini 2004 for the Hermeneumata Leidensia and Dickey 2012 and 2015 for the 
Colloquia. Note that Goetz prints the transcription of manuscripts, hence in his edition in many 
cases there are not diacritics. 

51 Korte 1920, 260. 

52 *He resigned office". 

53 *He was nevertheless permitted to resign his office"; transl. Berry 2006. 

54 "From prison". 

55 “But how far away from prison and chains do you think a man ought to be?"; transl. Berry 
2006. 
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This lemma occurs, among papyri, only in P. Vindob L. 110 (= TM 65155; LDAB 
6397),°° a still unidentified Latin legal text with Latin marginalia, containing а ju- 
ridical handbook on criminal law: catenatus esse debet non tamen ut in carcere 
agat nisi suspecta sit persona.” The annotation lies in the right margin of the 
text. In the HP, the word can be found only in the thematic sections concerning 
de civitate: CGL III 306.26 (Hermeneumata Montpessulana) and CGL III 35348 (Her- 
meneumata Stephani). No-one of the Greek translation of the HP matches the one 
in the Ciceronian glossary, however there are some attestations of the term 
Qpovpá meaning 'prison'?? The Hermeneumata Montpessulana has a double trans- 
lation: ғіркт (in the manuscript we find Ipktn, an error of iotacism) and 
фолокў; in the Hermeneumata Stephani the term is glossed as Aá£, an adverb 
meaning ‘with the foot’.®° Maybe, the compiler of the glossary had in mind the sim- 


ilar word Aa£eía ‘quarrying’,” referring to the punishment. 


— clarissimus vir 
P? recto, 1. 3: [clarissimo vir]o ~ [о A[au]zpocato avópi? 
Cic. Cat. 315: ut quae religio C. Mario, clarissimo viro, non fuerat. 


Among documentary papyri, this syntagm occurs many times, both in the singular 
and plural form; furthermore, it can be found in an abbreviated form, for in- 
stance: vv cc. (viris clarissimis) in P. Abinn. 63, 1. 1 (ca 350 CE), or vc (virum claris- 
simum) in P. Ryl. IV 615, 1. 2 (fourth—fifth cent.). The syntagm can be found frequent- 
ly as a form of address both in Latin literature** and in documentary papyri, e.g. 
Chartae Latinae Antiquiores (ChLA) XII 527 1. 1 (third-fourth cent.). Moreover, this 
superlative pertains to the language of official documents.® Among juridical pap- 
yri, the expression occurs in P. Vindob. L 59 + 92 (TM 64631- LDAB 5862) verso col. II 
Il. 35-36, Marcianus, Institutiones 1.2.95 The HP bear clarissimus in the recensio Lei- 


56 See also McNamee 2007 511—512, but a new edition of the text is currently in progress by Marco 
Fressura and Dario Mantovani in the frame of ERC Project REDHIS (http:/redhis.unipv.it/). 

57 "Nevertheless, unless a person is suspected he should not be chained in order to go to prison"; 
transl. McNamee 2007 

58 Internullo 2011-2012, 74. 

59 See below, custodia. 

60 Cf. Greek-English Lexicon (LSJ) s.v. М 

61 Cf. LSJ s.v. Aageia. 

62 “To the most illustrious man". 

63 *No such scruple prevented the illustrious Gaius Marius"; transl. Berry 2006. 

64 Dickey 2002, 147 

65 Harrauer 1982, 218. 

66 A new edition with introduction and commentary is Fressura/Mantovani 2018. 
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densis, in the Hadriani sententiae (Flammini 2004, 70 1791) referring to the praefec- 
tus, but the Greek translation does not correspond to the one in the Ciceronian 
glossary: in fact, we find émtonuotatos. In the thematic glossary concerning de 
magistratibus of the Hermeneumata Stephani, there is the equivalence Aaumpota- 
toc ~ clarissimus, implying буйр ~ vir The same correspondence can be found in 
Mason 1974, 65. 


= consul 

Р! frg. I recto 1. 19: consulis ~ тоу vnațov®” 

Cic. Cat. 116: Quae quidem quibus ab te initiata sacris ac devota sit nescio, quod eam necesse 
putas esse in consulis corpore defigere.9? 

P? recto 1. 15: a consule ~ [ало umatov]®? 

Cic. Cat. 244: Sed indemnatus innocens in exilium eiectus a consule vi minis esse dicetur.? 


The word consul has many occurrences in Latin documentary papyri; it is attested, 
especially in abbreviated form co(n)s(ulibus),” in the dating formulae, both in 
Latin and bilingual documents as a part of the text itself or added at a later 
stage.” In both Ciceronian papyri, consul is glossed as únatoç. This word, as 
Mason points out, does not belong to the Greek language of administration, like 
the others adapted for the Latin context; indeed the first attestation of the 
term, as an adjective, can be found in Homer where it is an epithet of Zeus."^ Sub- 
sequently, the shift from adjective to noun, implying the term буйр, allowed the 
birth of the noun, to designate the Roman magistrate and with this meaning is 
used, according to the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG), starting from Plutarch.” 
The original belonging to the religious semantic sphere is confirmed, in the Herme- 
neumata, by the presence of ®лтатос ~ consul in the section Oewv Aotwov ~ deorum 
reliquorum (CGL Ш 290.11); elsewhere in the Hermeneumata, the matching ©латос 
~ consul, as well as consul ~ natos, can be found five times in the sections de mag- 


67 “Of the consul". 

68 “With what special rites you must have consecrated and dedicated it I do not know, for you to 
plunge it into the body of a consul"; transl. Berry 2006. 

69 *By the consul". 

70 “But that an innocent man has been driven into exile without trial by the violent threats of the 
consul"; transl. Berry 2006. 

71 Cf. TALL s.v. consul IV 562 47-80; about the abbreviation and their function in documentary pap- 
yri, see Gonis 2009, 170-171. 

72 Iovine 2019, 157-159. 

73 Mason 1974, 165. 

74 Hom. Il. 5.756: Ziv’ bnatov Kpoví8nv eéeipeto kai лросёғіле (“апа made question of Zeus most 
high, the son of Cronos, and spoke to him"; transl. Murray 1978). 

75 Cf. Mason 1974, 165-169; about the Greek translation of consul, see also ThLL IV 563 1-5. 
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istratibus ~ лєрї àpyóvtwv (CGL III 28.15; 182.28; 275.50; 29752; 362.37, respectively 
Leidensia, Monacensia, Einsidlensia, Montpessulana and Stephani). Occasionally, 
we find the word transliterated in Greek characters and in abbreviated form." 


— custodia 

Р! frg. II recto 1. 105: custodia ~ QuAaknc 

Cic. Cat. 119: Sed quam longe videtur a carcere atque a vinculis esse debere qui se ipse iam dug- 
num custodia iudicarit?"* 


This section deals with Catiline's attempts to place himself under the judicial cus- 
tody of private citizens: firstly Manius Lepidus, then Cicero himself and Quintus 
Metellus, who both refused, and finally Marcus Metellus (or Marcellus)? The 
lemma is glossed as QuAak!j in the HP as well as in the Ciceronian glossary.?? 
Among Latin papyri, the term occurs in the documents related to the Roman 
army, in particular daily reports, e.g. ChLA X 454, ll. 26-27 recto (third cent), 
or in the so called acta diurna, i.e. ChLA IV 270, 1. 5 (225-275 CE)*. In this field, 
custodia means ‘to be in charge of watching over something or someone"? In 
this respect, we find the word also in the thematic section of HP pertaining de mi- 
litia: CGL III 352.77 (Hermeneumata Stephani). The other sphere concerning custo- 
dia is the juridical one,** found in the passage from Cicero quoted above; it is not 
clear if in the Hermeneumata Stephani section de civitatibus (CGL III 353.49) the 
word has to be meant as ‘house arrest? or as ‘custodia 1715.8 In my opinion, 
it is reasonable to believe that the first meaning is suitable, since the previous 
word in the glossary is carcer. 


76 Mason 1974, 9. 

77 “Guard”. 

78 “But how far away from prison and chains do you think a man ought to be who has already 
himself come to the conclusion that he needs to be kept under guard?”; transl. Berry 2006. 

79 Dyck 2008a, 101; Maslowski 2003, 21. 

80 See also TALL IV 1555, 13. 

81 See Salati 2020, 29; 32-34; 37-39; 43; 46-477; 49-50. 

82 See Salati 2020, 11—15; 17; 19; 124. 

83 For instance, see TALL s.v. IV 1556 2 and 1556 10. 

84 VIR I 1552 35-53; 1553 1-7. 

85 In this respect, see Oxford Latin Dictionary (OLD) s.v. custodia 6, where the passage from Cicero 
is quoted as an example. 

86 ThLL IV 1556 85. 
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— custos 
P* verso 1. 15: [custo]di huius urbis ~ фолокто tavtn тс поле” 
Cic. Cat. 111: huic ipsi Iovi Statori, antiquissimo custodi huius urbis.” 


Firstly, I would like to underline that, in the glossary, the syntagm Iovi Statori anti- 
quissimo is missing, probably because the compiler did not consider it useful for 
the students. The Greek translation does not match with the one in the HP, in- 
deed фолакто might be “una forma eteroclita, con tema іп o, del dative di 
фолактцс” or a scribal error.” The HP have custos only in the thematic section 
about de militia: Flammini 2004, 61.1573 and CGL III 208.29, in both cases the 
word is in the plural form glossed as ọvàakxńç. The same translation can be 
found in TALL IV 1572.10. This evidence matches the content of Latin papyri: 
among them, indeed, the word appears mainly in documents dealing with 
Roman army. For instance, Roman Military Records on Papyrus (RMR) I 58 (ca 
90 CE), a report concerning soldiers and their charge,” frg. 2 verso, 1. 4 has armo- 
rum custos” and 1. 8 has custos domi Ploti.” In this typology of document, the 
term can be found in abbreviated form, for example a(rmorum) c(ustos) in 
ChLA IV 272 1. 6 (87 CE) or armoru (sic) cus(todi) in T. Vindon. 38 1. 1. The syntagm 
armorum custos is discussed also in TALL IV 1574, 75-77 and in VIR I 1154, 32. 


— exilium 

Р? recto 1. 13: in exilium ~ [etc] e€optoulov]™* 

Cic. Cat. 244: sed indemnatus innocens in exilium eiectus a consule vi.” 
P? verso 1. 31: [in exilium ~ etc] e&optouov?? 

Cic. Cat. 215: dicatur sane eiectus esse a me, dum modo eat in exilium.” 


Among papyri, the term occurs only in the Corpus Papyrorum Latinarum (CPL) 74 
(TM 62359 = LDAB 3524) recto, 1. 23: si iud(ices) pedanei pecunia corru[pti dicantur 


87 "To the guardian of this city". 

88 "To this Jupiter Stator, the god who from the earliest times had stood guard over our city"; 
transl. Berry 2006. 

89 Manfredi 1995, 9. 

90 Internullo 2011-2012, 119. 

91 Cf. Salati 2020, 30; 32. 

92 *Guardian of weapons". 

93 "Guardian of Plotius' house". 

94 “In exile" or “exiled”. 

95 “But that an innocent man has been driven into exile without a trial by the violent threats of a 
consul”; transl. Berry 2006. 

96 See note 93. 

97 “So by all means let it be said that I have forced him into exile — just so long as that is where he 
goes”; transl. Berry 2006. 
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ple]rumq(ue) a p(rae)side aut curia s[ubmoventur aut in exilium mittuntur].?? This 
scrap contains the Sententiae 5.24—25 by the jurist Paulus and can be dated to the 
fifth century. Concerning the HP, the word can be found only in the Hadriani Sen- 
tentiae, in both the redaction Leidensis, Ало egoptac ~ ab exilio (Flammini 2004, 71, 
1811), and Stephani, Ab exilio ~ Ало ёёорісроб (CGL 1IL388.24); only the second 
translation matches the glossary of the Catilinarians. The Greek translation?? in 
the glossary matches only the one in the Hermeneumata Stephani, while &£op(aq 
is quoted by the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae besides vyaéeia.'” The lemma per- 
tains to the semantic field of law because it is a punishment for some crimes: min- 
imae poene sunt relegatio, exilium, opus publicum, vincula’™ (Paul. 5.712).'% 


— indemnatus 
P? recto 1. 11: sed indemnastus ~ [022] akacaxpieic ? 
Cic. Cat. 244: sed indemnatus innocens in exilium eiectus a consule vi. 


The term does not occur either in the papyri or in the HP; this passage from Cicero 
is quoted by TALL, s.v. indemnatus VII 2314, 55. 


— innocens 
P? recto 1. 12: innocens ~ [ava]tttoc’™ 
Cic. Cat. 244: sed indemnatus innocens in exilium eiectus a consule vi.'°° 


The word is missing from Latin papyri; nevertheless, it can be found twice in the 
HP: once in the thematic section de moribus humanis of the Monacensia (CGL III 
178.1) and one in the Colloquium Celtis (Dickey 2015 76a). In both cases, the trans- 
lation matches the Ciceronian glossary. 


98 "If the subordinate judges will be considered corrupted by money, generally, they are pushed 
away by the provincial governor or the assembly or they are banished’. 

99 According to the LSJ, there is a difference between &£opía and &&optoyóc: the first term refers 
to the life in exile or isolation, while the second one is the act of sending someone beyond the fron- 
tier. 

100 TALL V 1484.39-40. 

101 “The lightest punishments are banishment, exile, forced labour, chains". 

102 Cf. VIR II 695, 36-38. 

103 “But guiltless”. 

104 “But that an innocent man has been driven into exile without a trial by the violent threats of a 
consul”; transl. Berry 2006. 

105 “Innocent”. 

106 “But that an innocent man has been driven into exile without a trial by the violent threats of a 
consul”; transl. Berry 2006. 
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- iudicium 

Р! fr. 1+ fr. 4 verso 1. 46: iudicium ~ крітпріоу'” 

Cic. Cat. 117: huius tu neque auctoritatem verebere nec iudicium "sequere nec vim pertimes- 
cens??? 


We find the word four times in the HP, once in the Colloquia (Colloquium Monacen- 
sium-Einsidlensium, Dickey 2012 4a—p: kpttiptov ~ iudicium) and three times in the 
thematic sections (Hermeneumata Leidensia, Flammini 2004, 55.1410: Кросс ~ iudi- 
cium, Hermeneumata Montpessulana CGL III 336.41: крітђріоу ~ iudicium, Herme- 
meumata Einsidlensia CGL III 276.57: xpttnptov ~ Iudicium examen and xpiotc 
крша ~ iudicatio iudicium). The thematic sections of НР in which we find the 
term iudicium are an excellent example of the interaction between school and 
law: indeed, they are de studiis, de forensibus negotiis, de legibus." The HP 
offer three different Greek translations of this word. The one that occurs the 
most is kputrjpiov: its technical meaning of ‘court judgement’ pertains also to 
Greek papyri.! In the Hermeneumata Einsidlensia it has a double translation: be- 
sides iudicium there is examen, which figuratively can be meant as actus iudican- 
di.’ Kpiua is the translation most related to the branch of law, indeed it has only 
technical meaning: ‘decree, legal decision, question, lawsuit'.'? Finally, we find 
Kpiotc, as a translation of iudicatio; its first meaning ‘distinguishing’, but some- 
times it is meant as ‘result of a trial." ^ Among juridical papyri, the term is attested 
in BKT X 30 (= TM 64538 = LDAB 5766), a Latin legal treatise on criminal law dated 
to fourth-fifth centuries at frg. I fol. I verso 1.6: sunt et acta iudicia publica - gravis 
611 (= TM 66432 = LDAB 7682), a papyrus roll containing the Oratio in senatu habita 
by the Emperor Claudius about justice reform.’*® The word occurs also in docu- 
mentary papyri, i.e. the petition addressed by Abinnaeus to the Emperors Constan- 
tius II and Constans (340—342 CE), P. Abinn. 2, l. 12 bis: ex suffragio eos pr[omotos] 


107 “Judgement”. 

108 About the iudicium in this passage, see Dyck 2008a, 41. 

109 “Will you not then respect her authority, defer to her judgement or fear her power"; transl. 
Berry 2006. 

110 *About studies", *About the activities in the law-court", *About law". 

111 LSJ s.v. Kpttiptov. 

112 ThLL V 1164 b; “the action of judge". 

113 LSJ s.v. «pipa. 

114 LSJ s.v. kpiotc. 

115 “There are, additionally, public judgements, that imply severe punishments through the 
provinces". 

116 Cf. Buongiorno 2010, 207 
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fuisse me vero iudicio sacro..." The term can be found in abbreviated form, for 
instance in P. Ant. I 22 (fourth cent.), a Latin legal treatise by an unidentified jurist: 
col. II recto 1. 6: iud(icium). 


- iudico 

Р! frg. 2 + frg. 3 verso 1. 106: iudicaverit ~ exptvev'™® 

Cic. Cat. 119: sed quam longe viderur a carcere atque a vinculis esse debere qui se ipse iam 
dignum custodia iudicarit?! '? 


Firstly, it has to be noted that the papyrus bears a different and simpler lectio. '?? 
The verb xpívo is semantically related to all the Greek translations of the term iu- 
dicium discussed above, although it has different meanings: ‘chose’, ‘decide a con- 
test’, ‘give a judgment.'?' In the HP, the lemma can be found only in the Hadriani 
sententiae, in both the redactions Leidensis (Flammini 2004, 72) and Stephani (CGL 
III 388.8); their translation matches the one in the Ciceronian glossary. Among ju- 
ridical papyri, the term occurs in BKT X 30 (TM 64538 = LDAB 5766), a Latin legal 
treatise on criminal law, 1. 11 recto (fourth-fifth cent.) iudicando."? In the docu- 
mentary papyri, the verb is attested rarely, e.g., in ChLA 42 1212, l. 4: rogo domine 
[dig]num me iudices. "? 


- lex 

Р! frg. 1+ fr. 3 recto 1. 70: leges ~ vououc"* 

Cic. Cat. 118: tu non solum ad neglegendas leges et quaestiones verum etiam ad evertendas per- 
fringendasque valuisti, ^ 


This is a very common word in documents from Egypt; plenty of documentary ty- 
pologies on papyrus, indeed, need to specify the law which states the rule they 
refer to, e.g. P. Mich. III 169, a bilingual birth certificate dated to 145 CE: ideoque 


117 Cugusi 1992, II, 336; “they were promoted by a decision, but I through a sacred judgment". 
118 “Judged”. 

119 “But how far from prison and chain do you think a man ought to be who has already himself 
come to the conclusion that he needs to be kept under guard?"; transl. Berry 2006. 

120 All the mediaeval manuscripts have iudicarit, apart from the Harleianus 2682; cf. Maslowski 
2003, 21. 

121 LSJ s.v. Kpivw. 

122 The whole line is poorly preserved and there are only few letters before iudicando, hence I do 
not quote the passage. 

123 “I beg you, lord, to assume that I am worthy”. 

124 “Laws”. 

125 “You have managed not merely to ignore the laws and the courts, but to overturn and shatter 
them”; transl. Berry 2006. 
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[s]e has testationes - interposuisse dixit quia lex [Ae]lia Sentia - et Papia Poppaea 
[spu]rio[s] spuriasve in albo prtofiteri ve]tat."? For the same reason, the lemma 
can be found several times in papyri of legal content, e.g. PSI XI 1182, containing 
the Institutiones by Gaius and dated to the sixth cent.: frg. I recto, ll. 180—181: sicuti 
lex XII [tJabular(um)."? Sometimes, we find the word in abbreviated form, both in 
documentary and juridical papyri, e.g. P. Oxy IV 720 (247 CE), 1. 14: leg(e) and CPL 74 
(= TM 62359 = LDAB 3524) Paulus sententiae 5.24—25 (fifth cent.), recto 1. 20: legte). 
Among the HP, the word is attested only in the thematic section, specifically: de 
legibus (CGL II 276.26), de negotiis forensibus (CGL III 336.40) and de magistratibus 
(CGL III 362.66).'* 


- quaestio 

P! fr. 1+ fr. 3 recto 1. 71: et questiones ~ xot e&etaouls 
Cic. Cat. 118: tu non solum ad neglegendas leges et quaestiones verum etiam ad evertendas per- 
fringendasque valuisti. 


129 


In the juridical field, the word has many meanings: *examination of witnesses, 
often accompanied by torture in the case of slave’, ‘judicial investigation’ and an 
‘ad hoc or, after 149 BCE, a standing commission appointed to try cases of public 
crime’.’*? Among juridical papyri, the word is attested few times: P. Strasb. 6B, 
fifth cent. (= TM 62945 = LDAB 4137) col. II 1. 17: q(uaesti)onis fuisse иб? the Dispu- 
tationes by Ulpian and PSI XIII 1348, p. 3 1. 29 de satisdando qu(aestio)ni,? a Greek 
legal text with Latin technical term and quotations. The term occurs very frequent- 


ly among the Albertini tablets,* in the monophtongised form questionem. 


— vindico 
Р! frg. 2+frg. 3 recto 1. 91: et ad vindican]dum ~ Kat npo[c] то екёікіу' 
Cic. Cat. 119: Et ad vindicandum fortissimum fore putasti ^^. 


126 “And she said that she had employed these written testimonies for this reason, because the 
Aelian-Sentian and the Papian-Poppaean laws forbid that illegitimate sons and daughters be reg- 
istered in the public record”; transl. from https:/papyri.info/ddbdp/p.mich;3169 (seen: 15.01.2021). 
127 *As the laws in the Twelve Tables". 

128 "About law", *About the activities in the law-court", *About magistrates". 

129 “And the courts". 

130 “You have managed not merely to ignore the laws and the courts, but to overturn and shatter 
them"; transl. Berry 2006. 

131 OLD s.v. quaestio. 

132 “The inquiry was about". 

133 “The discussion about giving a guarantee". 

134 Cf. Courtois et al. 1952. 

135 "In order to punish". 
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According to the OLD, the term has various technical meanings: ‘to claim as one’s 
property’, ‘to claim as free’, referred to the practice of the manumissio ex vindic- 
ta?" and to punish. The passage from Cicero has to be meant in this last way. 
Among the HP, the word is attested only in the Hadriani sententiae in both their 
redactions: Leidensis (Flammini 2004 69, 1770) and Stephani (CGL III 38731) with 
the same Greek translation as the Ciceronian glossary. 


Conclusion 


I give here a table to collect all the data assembled during my research: they are 
the starting point for my conclusions. 


Lemma in 4ermeneumata Pseudodositheana Papyri 
Cicero’s тһетайс Hadriani Tractatus de man- Juridica Documentary 
glossaries glossaries ^ sententiae — umissionibus Colloquia papyri — papyri 
abdico 
carcer x X 
clarissimus 

| х X x 
vir 
consul x X x 
custodia x x 
custos X x 
exilium x X 
indemnatus 
innocens X X 
iudicium X x x 
iudico x X 
lex X X x X x 
quaestio X x 
vindico x 


136 "You thought to be [...] very active in punishing"; transl. Berry 2006. 
137 “Emancipation through rod"; cf. Oxford Classical Dictionary (OCD) s.v. freedman and bibliog- 
raphy. 
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The first evidence of an existing link, in the eastern part of the Empire, between 
the teaching of jurisprudence and Cicero's production lies in the nature itself of his 
works which survive from Egypt: as mentioned below, in fact, among the Cicero- 
nian papyri we find only speeches.'?* The speeches surviving from papyrus scraps, 
additionally, nearly correspond to the choice made by the grammarians: according 
to the index of the CGL, the most quoted speeches are the Verrines, the Catilinar- 
ians, Pro Cluentio and Pro Caelio. °’ 

Looking at the table above, on one side, we immediately note that only two 
lemmata (abdico and indemnatus) are completely absent from the scrutinised 
texts; on the other side, it is remarkable that the remaining twelve words occur 
in the legal texts at least once. Moreover, among these twelve lemmata, eleven 
can be found both in the HP and papyri. 

Reading the data in the table, starting from the text typologies, we easily note 
that all of them contain many technical words matching those in the Ciceronian 
glossaries; however, there are two exceptions in this respect: the Tractatus de man- 
umissionibus and the Colloquia. In my opinion, this lack can be explained with 
their own nature: the Tractatus is a very specific juridical text, concerning a single 
aspect of the private law, consequently the majority of its technical words (i.e. 
manumissio, manumittere, ingenuus, libertus, vindicta) pertain only to that kind 
of text and not to juridical texts at all. Concerning the Colloquia, they are a kind 
of learning material about almost every aspect of daily life, as a result the space 
devoted to juridical texts is minimal. 

The term that occurs the most over all the text typologies is lex, followed by 
clarissimus vir, iudicium and consul. In addition, we find lex, clarissumus vir 
and consul frequently attested in their abbreviated form: abbreviations and sym- 
bols are typical of technical language and specific typology of documents and 
sometimes they appear in formulae. The need of the officers to write more docu- 
ments in a smaller amount of time is the reason for the spread of abbreviated 
words, especially of the most used. 

Furthermore, another aspect is noteworthy: the words consul and clarissimus 
vir, in their abbreviated form, can be frequently found in the bilingual reports of 
proceedings.'^? They are a common documentary typology in Late Antique Egypt 
and use code-switching: the frame (date, place, introduction of the speakers) is 
in Latin, the body is in Greek and the sententia is both in Greek and Latin.'^ 


138 It is necessary to underline that Papyrology is a science that evolves constantly, hence my con- 
siderations fit the present status of our knowledge about Ciceronian papyri. 

139 See De Paolis 2000, 47 

140 A list of these documents can be found in Thomas 1998, 132—133. 

141 Adams 2003, 383-390; Fournet 2019, 76—79. 
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These documents are the best example of the interaction between the two languag- 
es: the official parts, pertaining to the administration are in Latin, the language of 
power; the body, otherwise, pertaining to common citizens is in Greek. The senten- 
tia is the official result of the trial and, of course is in Latin but accompanied by a 
Greek translation or resume, to be understood even by Hellenophones. The reason 
for the bilingual reports of proceedings is nearly the same as the bilingual glossa- 
ries: both the phenomena, indeed, are linked to the Diocletian reforms.'^? 

Beside the glossaries, another evidence of the link between Cicero and the 
learning of Roman law is P. Ryl. III 477 especially the note, written both in Latin 
and Greek, about the indicium, a crime committed by two people together. ^ 

Consequently, it is possible to assume, in my opinion, that it is not a coinci- 
dence that, among the lemmata selected for our purpose, the words most attested 
in the bilingual scholastic texts are those more attested among documentary pap- 
yri, also in their abbreviated form: the major need of people capable to write Latin 
documents concerning juridical aspects was linked to the increase of bilingual 
scholastic tools and the Ciceronian glossaries are a good example of this phenom- 
enon. 


142 See the introduction to this study. 
143 Concerning bilingualism and juridical papyri, see Ammirati 2018. 


Tiziano F. Ottobrini 
Cicero and Photius 


An Analysis of the Survival and Influence of Cicero on Photius' 
Bibliotheca, at the Crossroads between History and Drama 


Il passato [...] appartiene di fatto e di diritto, come possesso reale, all'uomo; 
e l'uomo puó quindi ritornarne padrone e ospite 
(L. Santucci, Orfeo in Paradiso, Milano 1967 38) 


To this day, the topic of the Latin authors read and cited by Photius in his Biblio- 
theca (or Myriobiblos/Myriobiblion) has been little investigated.’ In this context, Ci- 
cero’s case offers a privileged point of view at least for three main reasons: firstly, 
because Cicero is among the few non-ecclesiastical Latin authors mentioned by 
Photius,” who devotes a specific section to him;? secondly, because Photius signifi- 
cantly contributed to show Cicero’s enduring popularity and Wirkungsgeschichte 
in the Greek East;* thirdly, because the figure of Cicero is a multifaceted and com- 
plex one, and therefore it is important to investigate which aspects of him stood 
out in the eyes of an exceptional reader such as the patriarch of Constantinople? 
during the ninth century, so as to better understand Cicero’s personality and gen- 
ius. Rebus sic stantibus, it will be appropriate to proceed — for the first time in an 
analytical and organic way — with an examination of Cicero's presence in Photius, 


1 Among the few contributions, besides Pade 2014, 532 and 548, it is worth mentioning Mendels 
1986, which reflects the most common scholarly approach to the subject in question, although 
we have to consider that this investigation is limited to the context of historical sources only, 
whereas — as is well known — Cicero illustrates a case that goes well beyond the issue of historical 
influence. 

2 Photius’ interest in a Latin-language author like Augustine is explained precisely by the impor- 
tance that this Christian author had from a spiritual and, above all, dogmatic point of view: in Bibl. 
53 Photius quotes Augustine for his miottc (14a) regarding the synod of Carthage (411 or 412 CE), 
against Pelagius and Caelestius and regarding the dispute over the denial of free will (Bibl. 5415a). 
3 In this regard, there is also an indirect mention of Cicero in the reference to Brutus (Bibl. 
245.393b): by the words £v uèv обу тоїс лротацс ёллотоћоїс тоіобтос 6 Вробтос̧ (“therefore, in 
the first letters such was Brutus"; here and after transl. by the author), Photius is alluding to 
the first letters which Brutus himself (see Nogara 1991) wrote to Cicero *pour lui reprocher son 
empressement envers César" (Henry 1971, 175 n. 2). 

4 Among Cicero's epigones in the ninth century, we only find the western Frank Hadoardus (who 
was obviously interested in Latin literature). See von Albrecht 1995, 552-553. 

5 More properly, the future patriarch of the Constantinopolitan see, given that the Bibliotheca 
dates back to around the year 838, while Photius received his first patriarchal mandate at Christ- 
mas some time between 858 and 867 


a Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111292779-009 
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so as to illustrate what consideration the main Latin orator enjoyed according to 
one of the sharpest readers of the Byzantine period.* 

To approach this subject, it is first of all necessary to make a preliminary ob- 
servation, namely that the Patriarch quotes Cicero at two very precise and distinct 
points of the Bibliotheca; we find a fleeting yet evocative reference to Cicero's 
final hours in the section devoted to Ptolemy Hephaestion (Bibl. 190) and a longer 
monographic section focusing on the Latin author in the context of a review of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives (Bibl. 245).? Photius here touches on topics ranging from the Ciceroni- 
an declamatory technique to various anecdotal details and the conspiracy hatched 
against the Roman orator. This introductory observation allows us to immediately 
highlight two aspects: a) for the most part, Photius' Cicero is not based on a first- 
hand reading of the great orator's Latin works (not least owing to the language bar- 
rier), but is rather filtered through Plutarch;? b) not everything that Photius says 
about Cicero, however, is drawn from Plutarch,? as is evidenced by the valuable 
information about the orator's death, which had been transmitted by Ptolemy He- 
phaestion. We shall begin our analysis from this last source. Photius writes: 


© цёуто‹ vouoO0étnc ApKadwv Kepkíðaç ovvcagrjvat abt то a’ kai В’ тйс ТАпабос кеЛе0- 
oetetv. 'O ёё Портос 6 Máyvoc 00 eic ntóAegov npo(ou npiv av то A’ тїс Duá8oc àva- 
yvwoete, CnAwTs Ov Ayauéuvovoc: ó 8& Pwpatog Кікёршу Мђбғау Ebput(6ou üvaytvookov 
év Mopeiw oepóuevoc, dmocpunstn TV кефал. 


well, Cercidas – the Arcadian legislator – would have given orders for Books a and f of the 
Iliad to be buried with him. And Pompey the Great would not even have started to go into 
battle before having read Book A of the Iliad, since he was an imitator of Agamemnon; the 
Roman Cicero, moreover, would have his head cut off while he was being carried in a litter 
and reading Euripides' Medea. (transl. by the author) 


6 Significantly, André Schott identified Cicero, along with Julian, Ptolemy II and Asinius Pollio, as 
interesting to Photius on account of the wide range of sources these authors drew upon (Carlucci 
2012, 58). 

7 For an overview of Photius' work and its genesis, see Bevegni 1996 and Nogara 1975, as well as 
the remarks on its encyclopedic and erudite character in Canfora 1999, esp. 409. 

8 This finding is all the more important, given that Photius devotes little space to other highly 
prominent figures in the Latin tradition, as emerges, for example, from the few lines he reserves 
for Cato (395b), Caesar (396a) and Marius (398a). 

9 On Photius' use of Plutarch in general and, more specifically, on his abridgement of the latter's 
writing, see Schamp 1995, esp. 158-161 (and the previous Schamp 1982). 

10 The question of the sources which Plutarch draws upon when discussing Cicero has given rise 
to some extravagant views, starting from Alfred Gudeman’s idea that Plutarch made use of a pre- 
vious life written by Suetonius (Gudeman 1902, passim). 

11 Phot. Bibl. 190 on Ptolemy Hephaestion, 151a (the following text is taken from Henry 1962, 190). 
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After a learned quotation from Eunides by Cratinus and Hesiod’s Work and Days, 
Photius continues with highly selected memoirs of an erudite and anecdotal na- 
ture. The first concerns the Arcadian lawgiver Cercidas,’* who is said to have 
been buried together with Books One and Two of the Iliad. This leads — as though 
through a free flow of recollections — to another similar anecdote concerning the 
Iliad: we are told that a far better known personality from Classical antiquity, 
namely Pompey the Great, never went to war without first reading Book Eleven 
of the Homeric poem, which was evidently perceived as an exemplum and incite- 
ment to military virtue — particularly considering that Pompey is referred to as a 
lover of Agamemnon and his admirer (CnAwti\¢).”* At this point, Photius introduces 
news pertaining to our topic, as he shifts his attention to Cicero; while in the case 
of Cercidas and Pompey the Iliad was the intermediate element linking the men- 
tion of the two subjects, now the medium between Pompey (just mentioned) and 
Cicero (mentioned immediately after) is their common trait of Romanitas. In a sin- 
gle, visually striking brushstroke, Photius reports that the Roman Cicero was be- 
headed as he was being carried in a litter and intent on reading Euripides' Medea. 

The passage is relevant both for the information it provides — which would 
otherwise be unknown to us — and for its narrative construction of Cicero's char- 
acter within the broader context of Photius' work. First of all, the source from 
which Photius draws this Ciceronian anecdote is Ptolemy Hephaestion, also 
known as Chennus (Xévvoc, quail, an Alexandrian grammarian who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. He was the author – among other things – of a Strange 
History (Пері лараббёоо iocopíac, a text of the paradoxical genre),'^ and probably 
of a historical drama (or novel) entitled Sphinx (Zgíy£) and of a collection of twen- 
ty-four poems entitled AvOdunpoc.’* While the last two works by Ptolemy are lost, 
something from the six or seven Books that made up the Strange History has sur- 
vived, thanks to Photius himself, who summarised this work in the Bibliotheca.*® 


12 In addition to being a poet (Meliambi) and philosopher (of Cynical orientation, according to 
Diog. Laert. 6.76), Cercidas is especially known for having drafted the constitution of Megalopolis 
(Polyb. 5.93); on this figure, see Lomiento 1993 and Gerhard’s entry in RE, s.v. Kerkidas, n. 1, 11 
(1922), coll. 294—308. 

13 Book Eleven of the Iliad was known in ancient times — according to Eust. Л. 3133 – by the titulus 
of Аусџёруоуос̧ aptoteia, insofar as it recounted Agamemnon’s deeds (the hero takes up arms and, 
with the support of Athena and Hera, enters into battle against the Trojans' champion, Hector). 
14 All that remains of this text is what has been transmitted by Photius himself; Roulez 1834 re- 
mains the reference edition. 

15 This can be inferred from Suda, П 3037 

16 Phot. Bibl. 190; Photius says that the work is dedicated to a certain Tertulla, an otherwise un- 
known lover of Ptolemy's (I will refer here to Stein's entry for Tertulla, n. 24, in RE, 274 series, 5 
(1934), col. 848). What is most important to note is that Tertulla is celebrated by Ptolemy for her 
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What attracted Photius’ interest was Ptolemy Hephaestion’s erudition, that лоло- 
uadia which at 146b he enthusiastically describes as follows: 


хрӯсшоу wç àAn8Gc TO BLBALov тоїс лєрї tùv toxopurv novpabiav rovetv opunuévotc: EXEL 
yap 600vat cvveUeyuéva Bpayet xpóvo eidévat, à олорабцу Tic cv BiBAGov dvaréyetv лбуоу 
Seseyuévoiç џакроу Katatpiet Biov. 

the book is really useful for those who intend to undertake to have generally a form of his- 
torical culture: in fact, it offers the possibility of knowing in a short time, collected together, 
things that — scattered here and there among the books — would have taken a lifetime to ac- 
cumulate for those who care. (transl. by the author) 


Photius, therefore, drew on the grammarian with the enthusiasm of someone who 
knows all too well how difficult it is to find minute and detailed information on a 
specific topic. Ptolemy Hephaestion made it possible for Photius to find in a short 
time what otherwise he would have to have searched for with meticulous inspec- 
tions in many books. Within these coordinates the entire pericope on Cercidas and 
Pompey is inserted in a perfectly harmonious way – particularly the reference to 
Cicero reading Euripides at the time of his torture. 

Photius here goes further, however, because in the selection of the material 
that he cites he sets up a first tragic scenario, which finds Cicero as central 
focus; in the Photian redaction of our pericope we note a common tragic matrix 
that binds together all the literary works and figures mentioned: in the case of Cer- 
cidas, the Iliad is buried with him, while in the case of Pompey, Book Eleven of the 
same Homeric poem is still connected to a context of death (Pompey did not fail to 
read it before entering combat, which could only endanger his life). Likewise, Ci- 
cero is portrayed as reading Medea when he falls into the deadly ambush. In this 
first tragic plot built by Photius around Cicero it is possible to grasp a further im- 
portant element: the fact that Cicero was intent on reading Medea is not neutral, 
since this Euripidean drama hinges on the bloody crime perpetrated by Medea 
against her children. In this way, a close parallel begins to emerge, which – by trag- 
ic irony, in the Aristotelian sense — foreshadows the story of Cicero himself, who 
shortly thereafter was to be assassinated by the very Rome that had nurtured and 
raised him: for the conspirators were cives like Cicero himself and he was destined 
to fall under the blows not of nature or of barbarians, but of members of his own 
civitas. 


love of literature and scholarship, in full harmony with the nature of the work that is dedicated to 
her, one rich in ideas drawn from different doctrines, historical references, erudite information, 
and legendary and mythological mirabilia. 
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It seems, then, that Photius found the information about Cicero that we are 
considering in an erudite source, namely Ptolemy Hephaestion. However, in all 
likelihood Photius altered this material, by giving it a tragic and proleptic frame- 
work that both speaks for itself and offers an initial outline of the idea of Cicero 
that Photius had developed, an idea which is further clarified in the Ciceronian 
section within the review of Plutarch's Biou. 

In Bibl. 245, focusing on Plutarch, Photius devotes (from 395a onwards) a spe- 
cific section to Cicero, within the context of the Plutarchian juxtaposition of the 
Lives of Cicero and Demosthenes." Photius’ text reads:"® 


OTL où шкра (onoítv) ёк тоб UmoKpiveoBal Porn лроойу eic TO ne(Osgtv TH KuKEpwve Kal тойс 
TH џеудла Boüv xpopuévouc рїторас ёлісколтоу éreye 80 dobEvetav ёлі THY KPAvYNV ðonep 
тоос xoAobc ёф” їллоу лпбйу. “OTL TO LEV лрос ёҳӨро?с̧ ў трос üvri&(kouc oxoppaot xpfjo8at 
лікротёроцс Sokel рпторкоу eivat TO 82 oic ëtuye npookpoúetv Éveka тоб yeAo(ou TOAD ovvý- 
yaye рїсос TH Кікёроуі, kal ёк ToUTOV лоћлоїс yéyovev ёлауӨңс, Kai oi ретй Kàwôiov 
cuvéotnoav ёл” айтбу àpyrv ToLavTHY Aaóvtec. “OTL TO Аєлтотатоу той YaAKOD vópiopua 
Kovaópávtnv Pwpatot Kadovotv. "Ott A€yetal, Noi, TAG лротос nuépac raywvioáuevoç 
олёр тоб Kiképovoc б Katoap évéobvat тў Tpitn xai троёобш тоу qv Ta 88 тїс àvti600£0G 
obtwe eiyev: ESet Kucépwvoc èv éxorijvat Ka(capa, Mavaov 68 табелфоб Aéri60v, Aeuk(ou бё 
Kaícapoc ‘Avtuvtoy, дс йу Getoc abt mpdc untpóc. Ойтшс étéreoov UM Өоџоб Kai Лосос 
TOV йуӨрол(уоу Aoytouóv, udAAov бё anéSetgay, wç o08&v Өпріоу avOpwmov &otiv aypwte- 
pov, &&ovoíav náOst MPooAaBdvtos. 


Cicero, says the author, drew considerable advantage from his talent as an actor in order to 
persuade; he laughed at the orators who spoke loudly by saying that they resorted to cries like 
lame people jump on horseback. To resort to rather harsh jokes against enemies or adversa- 
ries in court seems to be a rhetorical process. But the hatred of those his laughter happened to 
offend afflicted Cicero, and he became unbearable to quite a few people and Clodius' support- 
ers ganged up against him because of such a grievance. The Romans call their lightest bronze 
currency a quadrant. It is reported, the author says, that after struggling for the first few days 
to defend Cicero, Caesar surrendered his friend on the third day and gave up. The terms of the 
deal were as follows: Caesar was to abandon Cicero, Lepidus his brother Paul, and Antony 
was to abandon Lucius Caesar, his maternal uncle. Thus, this rabid anger made them lose 


17 Concerning his intended reading of Plutarch’s Lives, Photius himself informs us that dve- 
yvoo8noav ёк тфу IDovrápyou napoAAnAov Stapopot Aóyot, àv Å £k60ctc катй oUvoL éxAéyecat 
бӧійфороу xpnotonaO(av (“different passages from Plutarch's Parallel Lives have been read, of 
which the edition synoptically chooses an anthology of differences") (Bibl. 245.393b). In this regard, 
it should be noted that while Photius certainly gives ample space to Cicero as a Latin author, on the 
whole he certainly focuses more on Demosthenes: the entire section 394a-b is devoted to Demos- 
thenes, while the specific section discussing Cicero only runs to a length of twenty lines in the mod- 
ern edition by Les Belles Lettres. Concerning the syncrises of Cicero and Demosthenes in Caecilius 
of Calacte, Plutarch, Longinus and Quintilian, see also de Jonge 2019, 307-319. 

18 Phot. Bibl. 245, in Henry 1971, 178-179 ёк той Ktképwvos (“from Cicero"). 
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human reason and they even demonstrated that there is no beast more ferocious than man 
when power is added to his passion. (transl. by the author) 


Photius here carefully combines five extracts from Plutarch's biography of Cicero, 
offering not a mere juxtaposition but a coherent portrayal and self-enclosed nar- 
rative, a story within a story. Photius was able to accurately select the Plutarchian 
passages, so as to fashion his Cicero out of pre-existing material. 

Photius achieves this result by cutting out and partially adapting the following 
passages from Plutarch:? 


а) ov шкрӣ ёў лрос̧ то лєїӨєгү Олўруғу ёк тоб олокр(уєсӨо! pom TH Kiképwvi Kai тоос ye 
tà) u£yà Boüv ypwuevous Phtopas ёлісколтоу, éreye SU aobEvetav emi THY краруђу 
олер XwAods ёф” їллоу mS&v. Н 68 лері TA oxopgpaca Kai tijv лоїбїйу TAÚTNV ғ0троле- 
ia Stkavucdv uv ёббке Kal yAagupov eivat, xpopuevoc & айт kacakópuc, лолло0с EAU- 
Tet Kai kaxon8g(ac eAduBave Sóčav (from Plut. Cic. 5.6) 


Cicero drew considerable advantage from his talent as an actor in order to persuade; he 
laughed at the orators who spoke loudly by saying that they resorted to cries like lame people 
jump on horseback. This disposition to jokes and irony was effective and pleasant in the trials, 
but, used with excessive insistence, it annoyed many people and was judged malignancy. 
(transl. by the author) 


b) tò èv обу mpdc &y0pobc ў tpóc йутібікоос oxoppaot урйобш лүкротёро1с 8oket фђторі- 
кбу eivat TO 6 oic écuye лроскробєу ёуєка тоб yedoiov noù cuvrjyaye иїсос aci. 
Графш ёё xai toótov àiya. (from Plut. Cic. 271) 


to resort to rather harsh jokes against enemies or adversaries in court seems to be a rhetor- 
ical process. But the hatred of those his laughter happened to offend afflicted him. I will also 
list a few examples of his offensive jokes. (transl. by the author) 


с) ёк TOUTOV лоллоїс yéyovev ёлауӨпс, kai oi petà KAo8tov cvvéotnoav én’ айтоу аруу 
тоіаотпу Aaóvrec (from Plut. Cic. 28.1) 

and he became unbearable to quite a few people and Clodius' supporters ganged up against 

him because of such a grievance (transl. by the author) 

d) бт TÒ Ллтӧтатоу тоб уаАкой vópicua кооаёбраутпу Pwyatot калодоу (from Plut. 
Cic. 29.5) 

the Romans call their lightest bronze currency a quadrant (transl. by the author) 


e) Ott Aéyexa, qnoi, тас лротос ruépac StaywvioduEvos ©лёр тоб Kiképwvoc б Коїсар 
ёубобуси тў трїтп Kai xtpoéo0at тоу фіЛоу Ta 68 тїс AvtLSdoEWC о®тшс Eixev: £6et Kiképw- 


19 Plutarch’s Greek text (here and elsewhere) is quoted from Ziegler’s edition (Ziegler 1971). Gen- 
erally speaking, see also the introductions of Magnino 1963 and Geiger et al. 1995. 
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voc цёу &kotíjvat Katoapa, Поолоо &€ тӣбғлфоб Aémtdov, Aevkiov ёё Katoapoc Avtwvioy, 
öç йу Өкїос avTH лрӧс̧ шүтрос. Обтос̧ ёёёлесоу ox BvLEOD Kai Лосос TOV йуӨроліушу 
AoyLoUdY, u&AAov 62 йлёбецёоу wç ообёу Onpiov avOpwrov ёотіу aypwrtepoy, &Covoí(av 
лаб: лрослоВбутос̧ (from Plut. Cic. 46.5-6)^? 


it is reported, the author says, that after struggling for the first few days to defend Cicero, 
Caesar surrendered his friend on the third day and gave up. The terms of the deal were as 
follows: Caesar was to abandon Cicero, Lepidus his brother Paul, and Antony was to abandon 
Lucius Caesar, his maternal uncle. Thus, this rabid anger made them lose human reason and 
they even demonstrated that there is no beast more ferocious than man when power is added 
to his passion. (transl. by the author) 


Photius reworks the Plutarchian material (which had the undisputed merit for him 
of transmitting information about a Latin author such as Cicero in Greek) with 
minimal adaptations. It may be observed that in a) Photius greatly reduces the pa- 
thos of Plutarch's description of Cicero's salacious or even satirical” verve by leav- 
ing out the expansion that begins with ў 88 лєрї tà скоцџата. Likewise, in b) he 
drops the explanatory parenthesis introduced by ypáw бё kai ToUTwv OAtya; with- 
out then dwelling on mere formal adaptations, such as — again in b) - the substi- 
tution of Cicero's name for the pronoun ati (which in the Plutarchian text had a 
clear antecedent, which would have been lost in the new Photian redaction).? 
Where Photius' intervention becomes more noticeable is rather in the selection 
of the episodes from the Plutarchian tale and in the overall effect these create, 
once assembled. 

In the first place, it may be noted that the passages selected by Photius follow 
the succession of Plutarch's biography, but do not include Cicero's birth and edu- 
cation. It follows that Photius presents a nuanced picture of Cicero as a fully 
trained orator and politician. Text a) presents Cicero as a rhetorician who greatly 
benefits from the influence of theatrical acting. This trait alludes in an implicit yet 
decisive way to a kind of deficiency in the argumentative force of words alone, as if 
argumentative rigour requires support from an element foreign to logical persua- 


20 In Plutarch the passage is introduced only by A£yetau to which Photius, for obvious editorial 
reasons, alongside a further ornoí (quotation in the quotation) adds an initial connective 6tt. On 
the concept of the apex of brutality, see also Plut. Ant. 194: о0бёу wudtepov 005° àypubtepov 
(^nothing rawer nor wilder"), about the destruction of the horrible market which Antony's political 
events gave rise to. 

21 See Corbeill 1996, 174—217, Согре 2002b, and also, generally speaking, Guérin 2011, 146-154. 
22 From an ecdotic point of view, Photius allows us to focus on which text of Plutarch should cir- 
culate: on the manuscript tradition of Plutarch in which Photius is to be inserted, Ziegler 1907 re- 
mains valid and, specifically, the contribution that Photius gives to the reconstruction of the text of 
the Plutarchian Lives, see Severyns 1937 
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sion, namely the actor’s actio (analogously to a lame person having to jump onto a 
horse, in order to move forward).? This point is further strengthened by the fact 
that in the passage just before the pericope quoted by Photius, Plutarch refers that 
Cicero carefully sought to draw inspiration from the comic actor Roscius?* and the 
tragic actor Aesopus.” With regard to the latter, Plutarch recounts a negative epi- 
sode: one time, when he was starring as Atreus on stage and had come to the point 
in the play when the character is plotting revenge against Thyestes, he walked, 
passed an attendant, struck him with his sceptre and killed him, because *he 
was beside himself with the impetus of acting". Clearly, while it is true that 
the element of pathos is generally neither foreign to nor unseemly for an orator 
— who in the fullness of his role is indeed also required to know how to draw 
upon this resource in view of persuading his audience – we are here dealing 
with a case marked by excess, whereby the actor is caught in a frenzy which clouds 
his mind. Read in its context, therefore, the passage gives the idea of an opposition 
between oratory and theatricality, the former being presented as a rational activity 
and the latter as one that can lead to a loss of composure. 

Photius chooses to introduce Cicero, therefore, by sending ambiguous signals 
about his rhetorical skills: on the one hand, Photius presents him in close connec- 
tion with Demosthenes — who is explicitly said to have been proficient in delivery 
—? but, on the other hand, he raises some suspicion towards this Ciceronian prac- 
tice, given that Photius must have known the broader context of the quotation of- 
fered. This is the first relevant element to bear in mind when it comes to the Pat- 
riarch’s idea and opinion of the Latin orator, given that previously Cicero had been 
compared to Medea (who, as is well known, killed her own children in a fit of mad- 


23 See on this also Plut. Reg. Imp. apoph. 204F. 

24 He is Quintus Roscius Gallus, a native of Silonium, perhaps near Lanuvium, on the slopes of 
Mount Albanus (Cic. Nat. D. 1.79; Div 1.79 and 2.66), defended by Cicero in the Pro Roscio comoedo. 
Roscius was a friend of Cicero's (Cic. Leg. 111), an element that highlights the orator's affinity for 
the world of theatre — and hence acting. 

25 Like the aforementioned Roscius, Clodius Aesopus was also a friend of Cicero's, as we read in 
Cic. Div. 1.80; Sest. 120—123, where his name appears among those who voted in favour of his return 
from exile imposed on him by the tribune Clodius (see also Plut. Cic. 31-33). Aesopus stood out for 
his gravitas (Quint. Inst. 11.3111 and Hor. Epist. 2.1.82) but also for his passionate character, which 
fits well within the idea of a loss of rationality we find in the episode quoted by Plutarch in this 
passage. 

26 See Plut. Cic. 5.5: £&o THv Eavtod Aoytoudv Sta TO nà80c бута TH OKHTTPW латаёо kai üveAetv 
(“he killed him by hitting him with the sceptre, since he was out of his mind because of the impetus 
of acting"). 

27 Plut. Cic. 54: Aéyetat 68 Kai aùtòç о08ёу ўттоу voorjoac тоб Auoc0évouc лері тўу Олбкрісіу 
(“it is said, however, that he lacked no less than Demosthenes in delivery"). 
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ness)?? and that the passiones typical of theatrical performances can produce con- 


sequences of the sort seen with the actor Aesopus. 

It should be noted that this subsection is followed by another essentially crit- 
ical note: Cicero is portrayed in his propensity for jokes and quips, even when this 
habit could lend itself to unpleasant outcomes. Indeed, irony is close to sarcasm or 
denigration and has an ambiguous character, since it can please the person it tar- 
gets but also annoy him or her. Now, Photius appears here to be presenting this 
characteristic of Cicero from a different perspective: that the Latin orator attribut- 
ed importance to facetia and iocus can easily be deduced from many passages in 
his writings? and, for sure, a similar disposition must also be corroborated by 
his close acquaintance with the aforementioned comedian Roscius; after the simile 
of the lame man, Plutarch dwells on Cicero's salaciousness?? (a description omitted 
by Photius, who draws on another Plutarchian passage highlighting the same fea- 
ture), but inserted this list of Cicero's character traits in the broader context of 
data about his life and career. Indeed, immediately afterwards — with the begin- 
ning of ch. 6 — Plutarch goes on to present the period in Cicero's life covering 
his years as quaestor in Sicily during a time of famine.?' The editing and the com- 
munication strategy by which Photius restructures this information about Cicero 
produce a very different effect: after mentioning Cicero's inclination towards 
Witz, Photius attacks Plutarch's idea that it earned the Roman orator quite a lot 
of opposition and enmity (ёк ToUtov moAAoIc yéyovev ёлтауӨйс; “hence he became 
unbearable to quite a few people"), to the point that a faction was formed to op- 
pose him, gravitating around Clodius (xai oi ueta KAwdiov cuvéotnoay ёл? abtóv 
üpyr|v ToLavTHY AaBovtec; “and Clodius’ supporters ganged up against him because 
of such a grievance”). Thus, a clear climax is outlined in the Photian text, whereby 
Cicero is presented first as prone to theatricality, then as a figure who did not fail 
to offend his audience and, finally, as someone who, as a consequence of this be- 
haviour, was disliked by many people. In doing so, Photius skillfully shifts his gaze 


28 Concerning the infanticide planned by Medea, cf. the lamentation in Eur. Med. 1010—1079. 

29 It should be borne in mind that what Cicero admired about Caesar’s eloquence was specifically 
its taste for quips, as stated in Cic. De ог 2.216—217 On Cicero's propensity for scathing words, see 
Haury 1955, esp. 116. 

30 This propensity did not fail to lead to vituperatio, which earned Cicero many people’s hatred 
and the name of gossipmonger, as noted by Achard 1981, 223-229. The use of ridicule, for instance 
by targeting the physical defects of one's opponent, is functional and very useful, as Cicero himself 
notes in De or. 2.236; Aristotle also says that effective ridicule requires mocking deformity (Poet. 
51449a; cf. Gudeman 1934, 144) – but without exaggerations, Cicero adds in De or. 2.237-239 and 
Orat. 88—90. 

31 The office of quaestor — the first step of the cursus honorum — was filled by Cicero in 75 BCE 
(Cic. Brut. 318; Cat. 415). 
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from Cicero's personal life to the political level of the opposition set up against 
him. 

This picture — a decisive one, as we will soon see — nevertheless experiences a 
momentary interruption, at least apparently: for Photius suddenly moves on to 
make an observation that prima facie seems rather out of context and incompre- 
hensible, by borrowing from Plutarch’s passage d) the idea that тб Лелтӧтатоу той 
yoAxoO уошоца кооаёдраутцу Popgatot kañoðov. One wonders why Photius may 
have wished to report this piece of antiquarian erudition here, according to 
which a bronze coin (or copper coin, since bronze is an alloy of copper and tin) 
of a smaller cut is called a quadrant in Latin. To understand how things stand, 
it is necessary to bear in mind what Plutarch writes about Clodia, the sister of 
the aforementioned Clodius??? 


лол 8' Hv 66£a Kai cat GAAatc 8voiv абеАфаїс rÀnctátew TOV KAWSLov, Qv Тертіау џёу Máp- 
xtoc 0 РЁ, KAo6(av 68 МётеЛлос ó Кёлєр eliyev, йу Kovaópavtapíav ékáAouv, бт тбу ёраотбу 
т\с AUTH YAAKOUS ёрВалоу eic BAAAVTLOV wç ApyUPLOV ғісёлеруе: TO 68 AEMTOTATOV тоб уайкой 
убшопца Kovadpavtnv Pwyaiot xoAo0otv. Eni тоот рбЛота THY AdEAQHV кокос rkovcev б 
Kw. 


it was rumored that Clodius had illicit relations also with the other two sisters: Tertia, mar- 
ried to Marcius Rex, and Clodia, married to Metellus Celer. The latter was nicknamed Quad- 
rantaria, because one of her lovers had sent her a purse of copper instead of silver coins; in 
fact, the Romans call the smallest copper coin quadrant. Clodius had a bad reputation espe- 
cially on account of his sister. (transl. by the author) 


The picture that is obtained from Plutarch’s continuous narrative is clear: Clodius 
— who had developed a fierce hatred of Cicero — is presented as the brother of Ter- 
tia and, above all, of Clodia, a character with a rather dark reputation.?? Although 
married to Metellus Celer, she had affairs with various lovers, which earned her 
the nickname of Quadrantaria (Kovaópavcapía).?? This offers Plutarch the chance 


32 Plut. Cic. 295. 

33 Clodia, the Lesbia of Catullus (Apul. Apol. 10.3), was the wife of Quintus Metellus Celer (see esp. 
Cic. Fam. 5.2.7 and Att. 2.1.5); in 56 BCE she was involved in the trial against Caelius, whom she had 
accused of attempted poisoning and Cicero defended in his Pro Caelio. 

34 With a refined wink, Cicero (Cael. 32) defines Clodia as amica omnium (lover of all). One of Clo- 
dia's love affairs was her incestuous relationship with her brother Clodius, who in the same pas- 
sage is ironically defined as both vir and frater for this reason (cf. also Cic. QFr. 2.3.2; Har. resp. 9; 
Dom. 92; Pis. 28; Vell. Pat. 2.45.1). More generally, Clodius was accused of incestuous relations also 
with his other two sisters (on which see Plut. Luc. 341 and 38.1, as well as Caes. 10.6), providing an 
even more rounded picture of his debauchery. 

35 Indeed, according to Battaglia 1990, 9 col. a, s.v. quadrantario, the word quadrantaria in Italian 
has become a sophisticated synonym for ‘messalina’, a woman of easy virtue or harlot (albeit often 
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to offer an erudite explanation??? since one of her lovers had paid her with a very 
small coin (the quadrant), she had been given the nickname of Quadrantaria, that 
is, of ‘cheap woman’.®’ Given this picture, it is easy to understand Plutarch’s inten- 
tion to discredit Clodia and, de facto, also Clodius as low-ranking and unreliable 
characters. By contrast, within the framework of Photius' account, where this con- 
textualisation is lacking, the reference to the quadrant becomes difficult to under- 
stand,” as it bears no direct relation — or at least no explicit relation — to the figure 
of Clodia, who is linked by kinship to the Clodius quoted by Photius in the previous 
sub-section. 

At this point Photius brings in the longest pericope written by Plutarch 
(Cic. 46.5—6), the one presenting the way in which the fatal conspiracy against Ci- 
cero was hatched. It is worth quoting the Photian text in full again, as an aid to our 
analysis: 


тй бё тйс йут\ббовшс обтос eiyev: Set KikEpwvoc uv ёкотйуш Kaioapa, MavAov 8è тббелфоб 
AémtSov, Aguk(ou 8ё Каїсарос Avtwvtoy, дс йу Өкїос аот лрос untpóc. Обтшс̧ é&&rrecov Оло 
Өоџоб xai Avoons тфу &vOporívov AoyLtopdy, uov 88 améSetgay, wç ovdSev Onpiov 
avOpurou ёотіу aypwtepoy, &&ovo(av náðer npooAapóvroc.?? 


of high rank), as we find in Gabriele D’Annunzio (“Le stanze sembrano quelle delle meretrici qua- 
drantarie”, Taccuini), Giosue Carducci (“Non potendo altro, fanno dello scandalo borghese per le 
quadrantarie poco alfabete di cotesta spregevole aristocrazia romana", Lettere), and in Gian Pietro 
Lucini (“Messalina, sgualdrina imperiale, quadrantaria ospitale alli angiporti", Prose e canzoni 
amare; “Atleti di sobborgo, rigonfi di muscoli, le braccia pugnaci [...], mantenuti dall'amore anor- 
male delle quadrantarie", Antidannunziana; *Venere é quadrantaria", Gian Pietro de Core), as well 
as in Tradimento e fedeltà by Augusto Monti (“Poveri ma onesti [...] e non solo l'arte quadrantaria 
gli manca"). 

36 Forcellini 1965, s.v. quadrantarius, only quotes Plutarch’s Life of Cicero, besides Quint. Inst. 1.8.6, 
and perhaps (fortasse huc pertinet") Cic. Cael. 62. According to OLD, s.v. quadrantarius (b), we only 
read, as far as our point is concerned: *of or costing a quarter of an as (in quots., referring to the 
entrance-fee to the baths)", besides again Cic. Cael. 62 and mainly Sen. Ep. 86.9. 

37 But Quintilian (Inst. 8.6.53) associates the name with Clytemnestra, who is called quadrantaria 
(Clodia too may have killed her husband, Quintus Metellus Celer, who died mysteriously in 59 BCE: 
cf. Cic. Cael. 59-63). Quadrantaria, viz. cheap (Cic. Cael. 62 and 69), since the quadrans was a quarter 
of an as. 

38 Nor - given the linguistic erudition of Photius' annotation, at least in the form in which it has 
reached us – should we overlook the importance of Photius from a purely lexical perspective. In- 
deed, Photius also wrote lexicographical texts (see Naber 1864, perhaps an early work, as may be 
inferred from the Patrologia Latina (PL), 101, 153C) in some respects comparable to the Suida (cf. 
Bossi 2002). He also had many lexicons at his disposal, such as that by Aelius Dionysius and the 
Platonic one pertaining to the Timaeus (both in Bibl. 151), in addition to the lexicons mentioned 
in Bibl. 145-158 (cf., inter alia, Nogara 1975, 234 and 240 n. 80 on Helladius' lexicon in Bibl. 145). 
39 For the translation of this passage, see above pp. 127-128. 
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It is immediately clear that Photius carefully reports the conditions of the plot 
against Cicero and the conspirators’ names. In doing so, however, Photius over- 
looks the political background: before the pericope reproduced above,*° Plutarch 
had focused on the establishment of the second triumvirate to restore the res pub- 
lica (triumviri or tresviri rei publicae constituendae), through the agreement rati- 
fied on 27 November 43 BCE by the lex Titia, aimed at consolidating this special 
magistracy (the triumvirate was to have a five-year duration and the faculty to 
elect magistrates; see Livy Per. 120; App. B. Civ. 4.1.2). Precisely because Photius is 
not interested in the broader historical context and problems," he uncritically bor- 
rows Plutarch's claim that the agreement was reached in three days, when instead 
Appian asserts that it was reached in two.” As can be seen, Photius focuses on the 
conspiracy itself, rather than the reasons behind it; therefore, he takes from Plu- 
tarch the elements he needs to refashion the event as a tragedy in the making: in 
the first instance, Photius takes from Plutarch an introductory sentence with a 
strong dramatic impact, in which he says that Caesar initially tried to save Cicero 
but eventually abandoned him to his fate. Secondly, Photius - like Plutarch — offers 
a list of the names of the triumviri and of the victims allotted to each, in a sinister 
division of roles.“ Finally, Photius selects a sententia with a universal character 
from Plutarch, underlining how man is the most brutish living creature of all 
when he lets himself be dominated by anger and irrational instincts. 


40 Plut. Cic. 46.4. Among the many possible parallels, cf. Livy Per. 120; Flor. 2.16.6; Suet. Aug. 12; 27, 
96.1; Plut. Brut. 275 and Ant. 191; Oros. 6.18.6; Eutr. Brev 72; Vell. Pat. 2.65.1-671; App. В. Civ. 314.96 
and 4.1.2; Cass. Dio 46.42. 

41 Photius does not devote a single word to the geographical context in which the meeting took 
place, whereas Plutarch recounts that it was held near Bologna, in a place far from the camps 
and surrounded by a river (Plut. Cic. 46.5: лері mOAtv Bovwviav ёф’ ńuépaç треїс, kai ovvýecav 
eig TÓNOV туй ztpóoo TOV OTPATOTESWY, TOTAL лерірребџеуоу; “they met for three days near 
the city of Bologna, in a place far from the fields and surrounded by a river”). Similarly, Cassius 
Dio (46.55.1) speaks of an islet in a river near Bologna, and Appian (B. Civ. 4.24) refers to a river 
called Lavinium; Florus (Epit. 2.16b) mentions two rivers between Modena (Perusiam for a textual 
error) and Bologna, perhaps referring to a small peninsula between the Rhine and the Lavinium. It 
was in Bologna that a proscription list was drawn up with only a few names (12 or 17: see App. B. 
Civ 4.6.21), including that of Cicero. 

42 App. B. Civ 412. 

43 On the whole affair, see Livy Per. 120; Flor. 2.16.4; De vir. ill. 85.3; Oros. 6.18.11; Vell. Pat. 2.673; Cass. 
Dio 476.3 and 8.5. Lucius Aemilius Paulus was quaestor in 60 BCE, then aedilis in 55 BCE and consul 
in 50 BCE; Plutarch reports that Lepidus desired the death of Paulus’ brother (Ant. 19.3). Lucius Ju- 
lius Caesar was quaestor in 77 BCE and consul in 64 BCE and was the brother of Antonia's mother, 
Julia, to whom his salvation is attributed (Plut. Ant. 20.2 and again Cass. Dio 478.5). On the political 
period, referring to the rhetoric of consent, see Schwartz 1898 (still remarkable). 
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In general, therefore, this is a section full of historical references, as can be 
deduced from a comparison with the many historical sources underlying the Plu- 
tarchian passage. However, it emerges that in Photius’ redaction the historical el- 
ement is almost left out, as it does not constitute his primary interest. Rather, Pho- 
tius draws from Plutarch the section we are examining, extrapolating it from the 
context in such a way as to deprive it — almost ‘cleanse’ it — of its main function of 
providing historical confirmation, with the result of heightening its tragic charac- 
ter. The Plutarchian section, once inserted into Photius’ context, becomes a minia- 
ture drama, where the story of Cicero becomes an almost mythical — yet at the 
same time very real — narrative of someone who faces death at the hands of his 
political opponents. While in Plutarch the killing of Cicero is only a moment – al- 
beit an important one — in his life experience, in Photius it is instead the culmina- 
tion of all the argumentative tension accumulated from the beginning. It may be 
argued that the episode of Cicero’s killing is for Photius the only relevant element 
in the orator’s biography and that all the other elements contribute to this ending. 
Furthermore, all the other elements introduced serve to prepare and, in a certain 
way, to justify (or at least to explain) the decision to kill Cicero: as we have seen, he 
is initially presented by Photius as a lover of theatre with a particular inclination 
towards jokes; this propensity for quips earned him not a few enemies, which fu- 
elled the anger of Clodius and his associates; finally, we arrive at the real conspira- 
cy of which Cicero was the victim."^ At this point, Photius — like Plutarch before 
him - only offers a resigned observation concerning the brutality in which man 
often indulges, in spite of himself: man is indeed superior to all animals thanks 
to the light of reason but, when this light is obscured or, worse still, extinguished 
by the instinctual part, then man is more ferocious than any beast, as the case of 
the anti-Ciceronian conspirators demonstrates. 

In all this, Photius skillfully reworks the material he has selected from his 
source, so much so that the guiding thread that runs through his choice of passages 
can be traced back to his desire to create a tragedy centred on Cicero, a tragedy 
already anticipated — as we have seen — by his reading of Medea during the 
final hours of life, as reported by Ptolemy Hephaestion. Cicero was fated to live 
a story similar to that of the Euripidean drama shortly thereafter, transferring 
into concrete history what until then had been only a literary fancy.? In Photius’ 


44 For Photius the bloody end that Cicero met is, therefore, due to his bold speech first of all and, 
secondly, to his political attitude; Plutarch had already highlighted ambition as a peculiar trait of 
Cicero's animus: MUdTIWOS Qv (“being ambitious"; Plut. Cic. 5.3). Cf., e.g., Lucan's presentation of 
the figure of Cicero in La Bua 2020, 81—84. 

45 In this perspective, however, Plutarch devoted himself to a particularly faithful reconstruction 
of Cicero's last hours because — as Levi 1933, 2, 206-208, already recalled — Plutarch is the most 
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artistic reinterpretation - much more than a simple summary - Cicero's existen- 
tial parable brings myth to reality and poetry to history. 

From Photius' narrative about Cicero a consistent yet partial portrait emerges: 
if Photius' writing were our only source about Cicero's life, we would know noth- 
ing about his skills and prestige as an orator, which are completely blotted out by 
Photius. Cicero is also a rather unique Roman author, inasmuch as he had an ex- 
cellent command of the Greek language:** this trait — which could not have been 
insignificant for a writer as versed in Greek as Photius — is nevertheless neglected 
by our author. From what has been said so far, it is clear that Photius instead 
shapes a story within a story, creating his own Cicero starting from the narrative 
and the information that he could draw mainly from Plutarch, who for the Patri- 
arch must have served as a treasure trove of information as well as a Greek source 
of Latin material. One point especially stands out: Photius presents Cicero more 
than anything else in terms of his political engagement." While it is true that 
only minimal space is assigned to Cicero's oratory technique, no mention at all 
is made of the great weight that he had in the philosophical field:** Photius is anx- 


faithful source about the orator's death, notwithstanding the fact that Plutarch must also have 
drawn upon testimonies very close to the events described, such as Octavian (who turned to Cicero 
to find a way out of the dangerous isolation he had been forced into: cf. p. 218, which considers 
Plut. Cic. 456 as being drawn ex sermonibus Augusti) and Tiro, Cicero's own freedman (the fact 
that the latter did not mention Philologus' betrayal could only come from Tiro himself: cf. Plut. 
Cic. 494). On Plutarch's working habit of reading and taking notes while reading, cf. Plut. De 
tranq. anim. 464F and De cohib. ira 457D. 

46 Plut. Cic. 46 reports that in Rhodes the rhetorician Apollonius Molon, not understanding the 
Latin language, asked Cicero to speak in Greek. Cicero then offered a performance that astonished 
all onlookers and earned him the highest praise: Aéyetat 68 тоу AToAAWVLOV où ovviévca тђўу Pw- 
uaixr|v SidAextov 6en8fjvat тоб Kuxépovoc EAAnvioti ugAetfjoat [...] ёлеі & &ugAétnos, Tovs pèv @- 
Aous ёклєлАйуўӨш Kai StaprAGaBat лрос̧ GAANAoUS toic &xaívorc (“it is said that Apollonius, not 
understanding the Latin language, asked Cicero to declaim in Greek [..] after he finished the 
talk, the others were amazed and competed to praise him"). Cicero himself does not fail to 
speak of his knowledge of Greek (cf. Cic. Brut. 310 and Fin. 16 where he remembers that the 
Greek language proved to be of great use to him in carrying out his activities; cf. Boldrer 2003 
and also Grimal 1987, 23-24). In Cic. 40.2, Plutarch describes the finesse with which Cicero trans- 
lated the technical Greek lexicon of philosophical works into Latin. On Cicero's deep knowledge 
of all things Greek, see Marrou 1948, 350-355, Boyancé 1956, 119-120, and Desmouliez 1976, 99. 
More generally, see also Bishop 2019. 

47 In the light of Photius' taste, it can therefore be said that the Bibliotheca presents Cicero neither 
as a Roman Plato nor as a Latin Demosthenes (to take up the discussion and expressions found in 
Bishop 2015), but as a politician destined to meet a tragic fate. 

48 This should not be surprising, if it is true that Photius was the direct heir to the shining Greek 
tradition that gave birth to philosophy: in this perspective, a Roman like Cicero could only offer a 
mere reflection of the philosophical tradition that had arisen in Greece (that philosophy was a pe- 
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ious to grasp only Cicero's political side — and he does so from an essentially tragic 
perspective, constructing a dramatic cameo of Cicero. 


culiarly Greek thing is also be demonstrated by the fact that philosophy teachers in Rome were 
sometimes regarded as immigrants and strangers, albeit belonging to an intellectual class; see 
Hunger 1987 18-20 and 25). On Cicero and philosophy, see mainly Lévy 1992, Vesperini 2012, 
410—421, Auvray-Assayas 2018, and Steel 2018, as well as Tsouni and Oliva in this volume. 


Vasileios Pappas 
Greek Translations of Cicero’s Works in the 
Nineteenth Century 


Introduction 


Cicero the Translator and his Reception 


Cicero was the first to realise the great value of translation, as he rendered several 
Greek works into Latin. He was also the first to make the distinction between the 
ad verbum (verbatim) and the ad sensum (attributing the sense to words) forms of 
translation, adopting the latter as his style of translation,’ a practice that other 
Latin authors also followed after him, including Horace, Pliny the Younger, Quin- 
tilian, and St. Jerome.’ Cicero translated Aratus’ Phaenomena into Latin hexamet- 
ers (we have approximately five hundred verses of this translation).? In De officiis 
2.87, he also informs us that in his youth he translated Xenophon.* Sidonius Apol- 
linaris (Epist. 2.94) mentions Cicero's translation of Demosthenes’ De corona, add- 
ing that Jerome had also read it.? Regarding his translations of Greek philosophical 
works, we know that he rendered into Latin Plato's Timaeus. In fact, he included 
many passages by the Greek philosopher into his own works, which he translated 
into Latin himself. Furthermore, Cicero included fourteen Latin translated passag- 
es from Greek tragic poets within his works,’ as indicatively in Cic. Tusc. 2.20—22, 
where he cites his Latin translation of Sophocles’ Trachiniae 1046-1102,° and 2.23- 
25, where he includes in his narration a translated passage from Aeschylus’ Prom- 


1 Cic. Opt. gen. 13-14: nec converti ut intepres, sed ut orator, sententiis isdem et earum formis tam- 
quam figuris, verbis ad nostram consuetudinem aptis (“I did not translate as an interpreter, but as 
an orator, maintaining the same ideas and the same form, by words that are harmonised to our 
customs”; here and after transl. by the author). 

2 See Munday 2001, 20-21; Robinson 22002, 15 and 18-19; Weissbort/Eysteinsson 2006, 26-27; Mis- 
siou 2012, 31. 

3 Glucker 2015, 37 For the possible dates of this translation, see Soubiran 1972, 9—14. 

4 Altman 2015b, 10. 

5 MacCormack 2013, 290. 

6 Glucker 2015, 37 

7 See Karamalengou 2003, 113, where she mentions that these passages are: nine from Tusculanae 
disputationes (1.115; 2.20—22; 2.23; 3.29; 3.59; 3.67; 3.71; 3.76; 4.63), two from De officiis (3.82; 3.108), and 
one each from De divinatione (212), De finibus (2.105), and De natura deorum (2.65) respectively. 
8 For this translation, see Gasti 2003. 


a Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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etheus Lyomenos (whose original Greek is now lost).° Aside from his translation 
practice, Cicero was also the first scholar to deal with translation theory, introduc- 
ing new terms to render Greek texts into Latin,'? and highlighting the use of the 
translation as a pedagogical tool to improve an orator's skills.” 

The reception of Cicero, from the imperial period through to our modern era, 
is a subject that has been studied prolifically by several scholars." The large num- 
ber of mediaeval manuscripts, the Renaissance Ciceronianism™ (the imitation of 
Cicero by several scholars in this period, such as Matteo Palmieri), and Cicero's 
impact on their own works (e.g. in Leonardo Bruni)? all demonstrate that he was 
a well-studied author up to recent times.! As Marsh notes, Brunetto Latini, Dante's 
teacher, translated part of the De inventione with the title Rettorica (1260), and a 
few years later produced Tuscan versions of Pro Ligario, Pro rege Deiotaro and 
Pro Marcello. Between 1460 and 1700 we have over three hundred editions of 
and commentaries on Cicero's rhetorical works.'? Scholars made vernacular trans- 
lations of Cicero, and his philosophical works De officiis, De amicitia, De senectute, 
Paradoxa Stoicorum and Tusculanae disputationes were also translated in English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish between 1468 and 1561.” The great German 
Lutheran reformer, Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), composed many editions as 
well as commentaries on Cicero's works, which were used as textbooks in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, where he also gave several lectures on Cicero.” The Enlight- 
enment contributed to the diffusion of Cicero's works even more, as it *brought 
enormous progress in the production of printed books: printing and paper became 


9 For Cicero's translations from Greek, see Jones 1959; Gamberale 1973; Powell 1995; Chinnici 2000; 
Kopeczky 2009; White 2015. For Latin translations of Greek works in general, see, indicatively, 
Traina 1970; Lewis 1986; Kytzler 1989; Vaiopoulos 2010; McElduff 2013; Deligiannis 2017a and 2020. 
10 Fyntikoglou 2003, 87 who notes that Cicero added the terms interpretari, explicare, reddere, and 
transferre to the traditional (pre-Ciceronian) vertere and exprimere. 

11 Robinson 1992, 19-34. 

12 See, indicatively, Cowing 2013; MacCormack 2013; Fox 2013; Cole 2013; Fotheringham 2013; Alt- 
man 2015b; Keeline 2018; La Bua 2019. 

13 See Ward 2015, 313; La Bua 2019, 55-99. 

14 Grafton, 2010; McLaughlin 2016. 

15 Marsh 2013, 313. 

16 Janziti 2000. 

17 For the study of Cicero's rhetoric works in the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance, see Cox/ 
Ward 2006. 

18 Marsh 2013, 309-310. 

19 Marsh 2013, 309. 

20 Marsh 2013, 313. 

21 Springer 2018, 131-135. 
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cheaper, and the reading public grew”.” During this period, many translations of 
Cicero’s works began to be published across Europe, and continued into the nine- 
teenth century.” Indicatively, I mention Jonathan Swift's translation of a passage 
from the Verrines in 1710, and William Melmoth’s translations of Epistulae ad fa- 
miliares in 1753, and of De senectute in 1773.” The existence of a large number of 
commentaries on Cicero's works from Late Antiquity (Asconius, Macrobius, Victor- 
inus) until the sixteenth century (e.g. those by Antonio Loschi,”* Giorgio Merula," 
Daniele Barbaro, Johannes Rosa and Giulio Castellani) prove that the study of Ci- 
cero's text and ideas was widespread and long-lived.”* In the eighteenth century, 
we have several editions, also accompanied by commentaries, including those by 
P. Victorius et al. (1724), and P. J. Thoulier d' Olivet (1740)? Finally, many editions, 
translations and commentaries on Cicero were composed during the nineteenth 
century (e.g. Francis Barham's translation of De re publica in 1822),? a phenomen- 
on that increased during the modern era (the twentieth and twenty-first centu- 
ries).?' 

The existence of many translations of Cicero's works in several European lan- 
guages is fully justified by the dominant position that the Latin language and liter- 
ature occupied in the educational system of Renaissance Europe, and especially 
after the sixteenth century (the centuries following the Reformation).** Cicero 
also played a dominant role in the curricula of Italian grammar schools during 
the fifteenth century? In seventeenth-and-eighteenth-century France, Latin — 
and more specifically Cicero — was widely taught in schools and universities; how- 
ever, this changed following the French Revolution, when Latin began to lose its 
important position? The Latin language (in its written and oral form), and Cicero, 


22 Fox 2013, 320. 

23 Fox 2013, 320-321. 

24 Fox 2013, 322. 

25 Fox 2013, 331. 

26 Marsh 2013, 307 

27 Marsh 2013, 310. 

28 Marsh 2013, 313-314. 

29 Fox 2013, 327 n. 24. 

30 Cole 2013, 346. 

31 For Cicero in the nineteenth century, see Cole 2013. For Cicero in the twentieth and twenty-first 
centuries, see Fotheringham 2013. 
32 Springer 2018, 157 

33 Black 1996. 

34 Springer 2018, 157 
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was also dominant in other countries of Europe from the sixteenth to nineteenth 
centuries (England, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, and Poland)? 


Latin in the Greek-Speaking World 


In the Greek-speaking world (which I define as the inhabitants of mainland Greece, 
the Ionian Islands, the islands of the Aegean Sea, but also those who lived in the 
Greek East, i.e. in Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the Black Sea), things were dif- 
ferent. During the age between the early Byzantine Empire and the twelfth centu- 
ry, knowledge of Latin was mainly focused on the fields of grammar, law and ad- 
ministration.*® Nevertheless, a few translations of Latin works (of pagan and 
Christian Latin authors) into the Greek language were produced. Indicatively, I 
mention the ancient Greek translations of Cicero's Catilinarians in the fourth cen- 
tury,” and of Eutropius’ Breviarium ab urbe condita by Paenius and Capito in ap- 
proximately 380 and 600, respectively.” Furthermore, it seems that a small num- 
ber of Byzantine authors were influenced by Latin literature, such as Agathias 
and John Malalas.?? 

During the thirteenth — probably because of the Latinocracy (1204—1261) of By- 
zantium — and fourteenth centuries, we observe a light flourishing of Greek trans- 
lations of Latin works. Maximus Planudes (ca 1255-ca 1305) translated into Greek 
Caesar's De bello Gallico,“ Ovid's Metamorphoses and Heroides," Macrobius’ Com- 
mentarii on Cicero's Somnium Scipionis," Boethius’ Consolatio philosophiae,” and 


35 Springer 2018, 158—162. The same scholar notes that even in post-Petrine Russia "there were 26 
colleges by 1750 with a Latin curriculum" (Springer 2018, 160). 

36 See Pellizzari 2019; Signes Codofier 2019; Rosellini/Yanes 2019; Baratin 2019; Bochove 2019. 

37 Rochette 2019, 299. 

38 For these translations, see Trivolis 1941; Baffetti 1922; Roberto 2003; Rochette 2019, 302-304. 
Also, I must note the existence of a paraphrase in Modern Greek of Paenius' ancient Greek trans- 
lation by Neophytos Doukas, and the dictionary of the names of men existing in the Latin work by 
the same scholar in 1807; see Pappas 2014. For an overview of Greek translations of Latin works in 
Byzantium, see Rochette 2019. For a general sketch of translations from Latin from the fifteenth to 
nineteenth centuries, see Nikitas 2001 and 2020; Mavrelos 2020. 

39 For the impact of Ovid on Agathias, see Alexakis 2008. For the existence of Latin literature in 
john Malalas, see Gengler 2019. For Latin models of Greek works of this era, see also Agosti 2019; 
Gastgeber 2019; Roberto 2019; Mecella 2019. 

40 Tromaras 1999, 292. 

41 For Planudes' translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, see Fisher 1990; Megas 1998; Papathomo- 
poulos/Tsavari 2002. For his translation of Heroides, see Papathomopoulos 1976; Michalopoulos 
2003. 

42 Megas 1995. 
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Augustine’s De Trinitate and pseudo-Augustine's De duodecim abusivis saeculi.“* 
Scholars disagree on a Greek translation of Cicero's Somnium Scipionis made in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, as most attribute it to Planudes, while a few 
believe that it belongs to Theodore Gaza (1398—1478). Manuel Olovolos (1245- 
1310) and Prochoros Kydones (1330—1369) translated into Greek Boethius’ De topicis 
differentiis? and Demetrius Kydones translated the Soliloquia of pseudo-Augus- 
tine." Theodore Gaza translated Cicero's De senectute in 1500, which according 
to Ciccolella, is his “only authentic translation from Latin to Greek”.** Cicero great- 
ly affected the rhetorical work of George of Trebizond (1395-1472), and the polit- 
ical theory of Nikolaos Mavrokordatos (1670—1730), the Greek prince of the Danube 
Principalities.*° 

During the period from the Fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks (1453) 
until the Greek War of Independence (1821), we mainly find: Greek translations of 
Latin works that covered ancient Greek (and Roman) history and mythology (indi- 
catively: Justin’s Epitome of Trogus by Ioannis Makolas in 1686 and Daniel Philip- 
pidis in 1817, who also translated Florus’ Epitome rerum Romanarum in 1818,*' Cor- 
nelius Nepos’ De viris illustribus ру Spyridon Vlantis in 1798,” several translations 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses, etc.);? a few translations of famous Latin poems (such 
as the translations of Virgil's Aeneid and Georgics in 1791/1792 and 1796, respective- 
ly, into Homerising language and metre by Eugenios Voulgaris);* several transla- 
tions from Neo-Latin philosophical, theological, and scientific treatises;? and sev- 
eral Greek renderings of Neo-Latin literature works, such as the translation of 
Ambrosio Marliano's Theatrum politicum by John Abramios in 1758,° and that 


43 Megas 1996. 

44 Papathomopoulos et al. 1995; Giannakis 1974. 

45 For the attribution of this translation to Planudes, see Sathas 1868, 40; Sfoini 1993, 325; Tromaras 
1999, 292. Sebastiano Ciampi (1769—1847, for his life and works, see: http:/www-forteguerriana.co 
mune.pistoia.it/ciampi-sebastiano, seen: 10.02.2021) published the work under the name of Pla- 
nudes as translator in 1816 (Ciampi 1816). On this subject, see Deligiannis 2015, 36*-37* and Deli- 
giannis in this volume. 

46 Nikitas 1990. 

47 Koltsiou-Nikita 2005. 

48 Ciccolella 2020, 50, and her entire paper for this translation. 

49 Classen 1993; Calboli 2008. 

50 Noutsos 1982. 

51 For these translations, see Pappas 2020, 2015 and 2016, respectively. 

52 Nikitas 1998a. 

53 Nikitas 2012. 

54 Papaioannou 2008 and 2018; Paschalis 2018. 

55 Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 198. 

56 Michalopoulos/Michalopoulos 2020. 
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of Comenius’ Orbis pictus by Anthimos Papas in 1806.5” These translations were in- 
fluenced by the Greek Enlightenment and were probably used to teach Latin dur- 
ing the late eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century at progressive 
Greek schools (in Iasi, Bucharest, in the Patriarchal School of Constantinople, in 
Smyrna, in Chios and in Milies of Pelion)? The Greek translations of Latin 
works (as well as those from modern European languages) are included in the spi- 
rit of Adamantios Korais’ (1748-1833) petaKxévwotsc (i.e. the utilisation of the west- 
ern achievements of his era by the Greek enslaved nation), and are fully justified 
by the belief of Dimitrios Katartzis (1730-1807) and Iosipos Moisiodakas (1725- 
1800) that translation could contribute to an awakening of the Greek nation.?? 

Greek translations of Latin works in the period between 1453 and 1821 were 
few in comparison to Europe and, in fact, individual cases. Most Greeks did not 
consider Latin literature to be a part of their own cultural heritage; so, they re- 
mained stuck in the glorious past of ancient Greece and their belief that ancient 
Greek literature was superior to Latin, which was considered a mere copy of 
the former.9? However, the number of Greek translations of Latin works increased 
significantly after the foundation of the Greek State (1830), as well as the Ottonian 
University of Athens (1837). The Bavarian kingship of Greece planned the curricula 
(in 1836) based on German models, and thus Latin had a dominant role in Greek 
high schools and the University, a role that was maintained during the nineteenth 
century, albeit with various fluctuations.” It is rather surprising that most of the 
Greek translations of Latin works during the period between 1453 and 1821 were 
composed in dimotiki, the language of the people, a practice that changed after 
the foundation of the Greek State. The katharevousa (a kind of mixture of ancient 
and modern Greek) was adopted as the official language of education and admin- 
istration — a factor that also affected the Greek translations of Latin works, as most 
were made by high school teachers and university professors, and were used by 
pupils and students. The conflict between dimotiki and katharevousa and their rep- 
resentatives formed the basis of the so-called ‘Greek language question’ (i.e. the 
adoption of one of these two dialects for education, administration, and literature), 


57 For this translation, see the database “Greek translations of Latin works since 1453”, at http:// 
gtlllit.auth.gr/node/84 (seen: 20.12.2020). 

58 Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 197 See also, Chatzopoulos 1991, 247, 257-258; Skarveli-Nikolopoulou 
1994, 199-208. 

59 Patsiou 1993; Kehagioglou 1998; Tabaki 2018. For an overview of Greek scholars with Latin 
knowledge for the period between 1204-1980, see Banou-Tsiami 2003. 

60 Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 199. 

61 Zioga 2015, 19—40; Karakasis/Sarra 2017, 290—293. For the teaching of Latin literature at the Uni- 
versity of Athens in the nineteenth century, see Matthaiou 2021, 302-320, and Nikitas 2023. 
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which lasted for almost one and a half centuries (and included the loss of human 
lives). This dichotomy affected the intellectual milieu of Greece of the nineteenth 
century. Thus, the poets of the Old Athenian School (1830—1880) adopted the kathar- 
evousa in their prototype works and their translations (they followed the ad ver- 
bum translation, and even adopted prosodic metres for their translations from an- 
cient poems),?? while the New Athenian School (1880-1920) adopted modern Greek 
and the ad sensum translation. The Heptanesian School (from late eighteenth 
until late nineteenth centuries) had made this progressive choice long аро." We 
must not forget — for the latter School in particular – that it consisted of poets 
and scholars with an excellent knowledge of Latin (Dionysios Solomos, Lorentzos 
Mavilis, Iakovos Polylas, Nikolaos Kogevinas), a fact that is apparent in their own 
works as well as their Greek translations of Latin works (e.g. Mavilis’ translation 
of the Aeneid, Polylas' and Kogevinas' translations of certain elegies from Tibullus, 
etc.) and is justified by the dominant position of Latin in the Ionian Islands, 
which were under Venetian rule until their incorporation into the Greek State 
in 1864.5 The ‘language question’ also affected the Greek translations of Latin 
works. Thus, those that were composed for educational use (i.e. the translations 
of Cicero, Caesar, Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Livy, Ovid, Horace, and Tacitus)? 
were made mainly in katharevousa, a language that was far from the spoken lan- 
guage, usually adhered strictly to the words of the original (ad verbum), and were 
accompanied by commentaries. The truth is that these translations were mainly 
technical school textbooks, and of little literary value.9? 

Cicero was one of the Roman authors favoured in the Greek educational sys- 
tem of the nineteenth century. During the period 1836-1855, several of his works 
were taught in the Greek Secondary Education (see the Appendix at the end of 
this volume). In the curriculum of 1897 the teaching of the first and second Cati- 


62 For the ‘Greek language question’, see Beaton 1999, 296-346; Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 200. 
63 For the Old Athenian School, see, indicatively, Dimaras 1982; Moullas 1993; Vagenas 2000; Pap- 
pas 2018, 10. 

64 For the New Athenian School, see Karvelis 2003, 27-36; Pappas 2018, 10. 

65 For the Heptanesian School, see Pylarinos 2003; Pappas 2018, 10 n. 59. See also, Polylas 1891. 
66 Athanasiadou et al. 2019. 

67 Karapidakis 2020; Pylarinos/Vaiopoulos 2020. For the translation theories of Greek poets of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, see Missiou 2012. 

68 For a catalogue of Greek translations, studies, and papers for these Latin authors (for the pe- 
riod 1204—1980), see Banou-Tsiami 2003, 101—102 (for Caesar); 104 (for Catullus); 107-115 (for Cicero); 
131-132 (for Cornelius Nepos); 118-125 (for Horace); 154-160 (for Virgil); 127 (for Livy); 133-136 (for 
Ovid); 149 (for Tacitus). For Tacitus, see also Gasti/Polymerakis 2017 See also the Introduction to this 
section of the volume. 

69 Nikitas 2012, 105-107 
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linarians, Pro Ligario, Pro Marcello, De imperio Cn. Pompei, Books One and Three 
of De officiis, and Tusculanae disputationes were defined for the fourth grade of 
the Greek high school (Gymnasium).”° In 1900, Greek pupils in the third grade of 
high school had to be able to interpret one or more Ciceronian works (indicatively: 
Pro Archia poeta, the first or the second Catilinarians, Pro Ligario, Pro Marcello, 
and De imperio Cn. Pompei)." Cicero remained one of the main protagonists of 
the Greek curricula during the twentieth century (along with Caesar, Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid), until the reformation of 1984, which paused the interpretation of pas- 
sages of several Roman authors and poets, and established three main goals for 
the course: the learning of a basic vocabulary of the Latin language and the 
study of Latin grammar and syntax.” Furthermore, Cicero was (and remains) 
one of the main authors in the programmes of studies at Philology Departments 
of Greece from 1837 until the present day.” 


The Nineteenth-Century Greek Translations of 
Cicero 


Cicero was the most translated Roman author in nineteenth-century Greece,” as 
many of his works were included in the curricula of schools and of the university, 
thus the need for Greek translations of his works was great. As a result of my re- 
search, I have managed to find twenty-seven translations of several of his works. 
The majority of these were used for educational reasons, i.e. as textbooks for pu- 
pils attending the high schools and the University of Athens for Latin courses. This 
is why their translators mostly followed the ad verbum translation theory and sup- 
plemented their translations with introductions, which offer valuable information 
on Cicero’s life and works. They also feature brief commentaries in the footnotes, 
where they include several interpretive and historical comments. In a few cases, 
they explain the translation practice they followed within their prologues and in- 
troductions. Some of these include the Latin text, while others do not. As they were 
used for predominantly educational reasons, most of Cicero’s Greek translations 
from the nineteenth century were in katharevousa, the official language of the 


70 Zioga 2015, 34-35; Karakasis/Sarra 2017, 293. 

71 Zioga 2015, 37 For a catalogue of Greek translations of Cicero (from Latin and from European 
languages, such as Italian) for the period 1500-1981, see Banou-Tsiami 2003, 107-111. 

72 Zioga 2015, 41-85; Karakasis/Sarra 2017 294-301. See also, Nikitas 1998р. 

73 Nikitas 2017 For a presentation of Greek translations of and commentaries on Cicero, see the 
Appendix at the end of this volume. 

74 See also the Appendix at the end of this volume. 
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Greek State and education. Alongside these translations, a few school textbooks 
with the Latin text and notes also circulated for educational reasons.” In this sec- 
tion, I present the Greek translations of Ciceronian works, which were published 
in the nineteenth century."5 In order to better organise this material, I divide my 
study into three categories: a) translations of Cicero's philosophical works; b) 
translations of Cicero's rhetorical works; and c) a translation of Cicero's epistles. 
The focus of my research are the authors of these translations and the reasons 


75 Cf., e.g., the anonymous 1835 (Cicero's Laelius or De amicitia, containing only the Latin text); the 
leaflets made by Karolos Favrikios 1844 and 1868 (selected orations by Cicero, containing the Latin 
text and notes on them); Michael Gkiolmas 1878 (Cicero's Pro lege Manilia and Pro Archia poeta) 
and 1879 (Cicero's first and second Philippics), containing a prologue, introduction, the Latin texts 
and notes; Evangelos Kofiniotis 1880 (Cicero's first and fourth Catilinarians, including the Latin 
texts and notes); Eustratios Tsakalotos 1893 (Cicero's selected orations, containing an introduction, 
the Latin text and many comments in the footnotes); Dimitrios Chatzimichail 1898 (the first and 
fifth Books of Cicero's Tusculanae disputationes, containing only the Latin text). I must note that 
Gkiolmas consciously chose not to include Greek translations of the Ciceronian works he examines 
in his books. He justifies his choice, noting in the prologue of his first book (p. $): A&v лроосёӨцка 
бё kai ретбфрасту ў Kal ларафрасіу tv Aóyov TOUTWY, WorEp убу TOAAOL THV Tap’ nutv ёкбот@у 
motovol, Stott NEVTAETÀG £v TH T'opvaoío леїра, xai GAAOL üpyatócepot kai лєрї THV SiSacKaAiav 
éumetpotepot p ёбїбаёам, бту ai тоіабто! пєтафраскс gi; o088v Ado ouvTEAOTOLY, eid eic TO ùro- 
OdATWOL THY ovvýðn eic тоос џоӨцтйс quyorovía, kakòv OAEBPLOV tá те TOV рабђтікоу Kai TOV 
uer éretta Віоу тфу véwy, kai pitav лаопс какіас, KABLaTHOAL ALTOS йттоу бтүтүтїкойс Kai üpvn- 
uoveotépouc т@у ŝeôtayuyévwv (“I did not add a translation or a paraphrase of these orations, as 
many of our editors do now, because my five years' experience and other older and more experi- 
enced teachers advised me that translations of this kind offer nothing to the pupils. On the con- 
trary they make them lazy as usual, a fact that is a disastrous calamity for their student life 
and their life after school. This bad practice is the root of every malice, as the translations 
make them demanding and forgetful of everything they were taught”). Gkiolmas’ books were 
used by Doukakis and Livieratos in their translations (see below). Livieratos also used Favrikios’ 
book (see below). 

76 My main sources of research were the “Anemi” website of the University of Crete (https://anemi. 
lib.uoc.gr/, seen: 20.12.2020), the database of the *Greek translations of Latin works since 1453" 
(http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/, seen: 20.12.2020), as well as several Greek Libraries such as the National Li- 
brary of Greece (EBE), the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA) hosted in the 
Benaki Museum (Athens), the Public Central Library of Veria, the Koventarios Municipal Library 
of Kozani and the Vikelaia Municipal Library of Heraklion. I must note that the quotations from 
the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA) come from the “Bibliological Lab- 
oratory ‘Philippos Iliou"", which contains the bibliographical recordings of the book of Iliou/Polemi 
2006. This is why, when I quote from the copies I found at the Library of the Greek Literary and 
Historical Archive, I note their recording numbers, e.g. for Farantatos’ translation, I note: EAIA, see 
Iliou/Polemi no 1880.553. For each book, I note its location in each library (its link, if it is accessible 
online, or its call number, if it is available only in print). The English translations of the Greek texts 
are my own throughout the paper. 
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why they produced them (this is why I mainly study the paratexts of their books, 
i.e. the prologues or introductions — however, in a few cases I examine samples of 
the translations themselves). At the end of the paper I present my conclusions. 


Greek Translations of Cicero's Philosophical 
Works 


The philosophical Ciceronian works that were translated into Greek in the nine- 
teenth century were the De re publica, its most famous part, namely the Somnium 
Scipionis (= De re publica 6.9—29), Laelius or De amicitia, the Tusculanae disputa- 
tiones, and the De officiis. As we will see, some of these were produced for educa- 
tional reasons, while some were intended for the political and philosophical awak- 
ening of the Greek nation, which had been deprived of education for almost four 
hundred years (under the rule of the Ottoman Turks). 

The first modern Greek translation of Cicero's Somnium Scipionis was made 
probably in 1831 by Georgios Tertsetis (1800-1873), a Greek judge, scholar and 
poet from Zakynthos, who was a member of the Heptanesian School, which justi- 
fies the language choice of translation, namely modern Greek (dimotiki)."? Tertse- 
tis’ family came from Marseille and was Catholic. He studied law and attended 
courses on Italian literature at the Universities of Bologna and Padua. He was a 
member of the Filiki Etairia (i.e. the Society of Friends, a secret organisation 
that contributed to the Greek War of Independence in 1821), and was the only 
judge not to sign the condemnation of Theodoros Kolokotronis, the main leader 
of the Greek War of Independence of 1821, in the trial of Nauplion (1834). His origin 
and studies justify his knowledge of Latin language and literature. Furthermore, 
his political activity proves that he was a man with national consciousness, inter- 
ested in the awakening of his enslaved compatriots. 

The translation was first published by Konomos in 1959 and later in 1984, in 
collective volumes that contained all of his unpublished works and then all of 
his works, respectively.*° According to Konomos, the translation was made in 


77 Tertsetis 1831 (?). 

78 For Tertsetis' Ше and work, see http:/www.ekebi.gr/frontoffice/portal.asp?cpage-NODE&cnode- 
461&t-575 (seen: 28.12. 2020). 

79 For Filiki Etairia, see Vournas 1982. 

80 Konomos 1959, 127-135, and Konomos 1984, 877-880. 
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1831.*' It does not include a prologue of the translator nor the Latin text or foot- 
notes. Here is a sample of Tertsetis’ translation (Cic. Rep. 6.9): 


"Отау йтоу órtatoc 6 Mavüuoc, ёуф ёлђуа eic тђу Agpuci órjapyoc, we ri£epere, eig TÒ TÉ- 
тарто тауна тоб отратебџатос, kai Sév ғїуа GAAN лробоша, лара và сщш TOV Bacuéa 
Maotví(ccay, 6 óxotoc Sià (колес aitiec йтоу aKptBdc pioc тїс Фанейїйс uov. Kai 0 TOV 
cisa kai нё eiSe, w dyKdAtace ó yépoc Kt ёббкроое: кі érevra, котабоутас TA obpávia, “У 
evyaplota”, eure, “рёуа Kai tipiote “HAte, evyaptotd óAoUc тойс GAAoUC obpáviouc Osoc, 
ёле npiv và ҳорісш бло tijv why, Өор@ eic TO BaciAEtdv uov xai eic THY iSiav LOU Kator 
кіау tov П(блліоу) KopvfAtov LKutiwva, yè той omoiov то буора блос̧ àvaycAAtáGo Kai 
Favaviwvw- угат notè Sév Byaivet ало то vod роо rj &vObunor той ауабой xt åvõperwuévov 
Укіліоуос, тоб 0g(ou cov.” "Emetta, &yo Sta TO Васілебу Tov, о0тос Sta тђу лоліте(ау цас, 
épwtnOjkaue xai рё TA OVYVOUANnLATA лёрасе £ketvr rj nuépa. 

When Manilius was consul, I went to Africa as commander of the fourth order of the army, as 
you know, and I had no other desire but to meet the king Masinissa, who was a unique friend 
of my family for reasonable causes. And, as I saw him and he saw me, the old man hugged me 
and cried; “I thank you”, he said, “great and sublime Sun, I thank all the celestial gods, be- 
cause, before separating from life, I see in my kingdom and in my home itself Publius Corne- 
lius Scipio, by whose name I rejoice and renew myself; because the reminiscence of your kind 
and brave Scipio, your uncle, never leaves my mind”. After that, I asked him about his king- 
dom, he asked me about our republic, and the day passed with our frequent discussions. 
(transl. by the author) 


As we can see, several types of modern Greek are included, such as тйс фарелйс̧ 
uou, Eavaviwvw and cvyvouurnuaca. Moreover, Tertsetis does not mention the old- 
est Greek translation of Somnium Scipionis by Planudes (or Theodore Gaza), as Vi- 
aros Kapodistrias does (see below). The reasons for this highly interesting transla- 
tion are unknown. Tertsetis had worked as a teacher of French and history in the 
preliminary school of Nauplion since 1832, and later as professor of military histo- 
ry at the Military School in the same town, so perhaps he taught this part of De re 
publica in these schools. However, his progressive character, along with the lan- 
guage of his translation, makes me believe that he addressed this translation to a 
wider readership. Perhaps the historical context justifies his translation: one year 
had passed since the official foundation (1830) of the modern Greek State (with its 
then highly restricted boundaries), and perhaps Tertsetis aimed to offer his com- 
patriots some great historical examples from the past (after all, we know that By- 
zantine and post-Byzantine Greeks considered Roman history to be part of their 
own history; cf. Philippidis' translations of Trogus and Florus). 


81 Konomos 1984, 15-16. 
82 See http:/www.ekebi.gr/frontoffice/portal.asp?cpage-NODE&cnode-4618t-575 (seen: 28.12. 2020). 
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Almost within the same historical and political conditions and for the same 
reasons, is placed the translation of De re publica by Viaros Kapodistrias 
(1774—1842), published in 1839 and discussed in detail by Deligiannis in this volume. 
Kapodistrias, who signed his book by using the acronym A. St., was the brother of 
the first governor of Greece, Ioannis Kapodistrias (1776—1831), a lawyer, politician 
and scholar from Corfu. His origin probably justifies the choice of the translation 
language, which may be katharevousa, albeit a mild variant, including several 
types of dimotiki.** 

The second Ciceronian philosophical work that was translated into Greek 
twice is Laelius or De amicitia. The first translation was done by D. G. Petridis 
and was published in 1859 We know almost nothing about him, except that he 
was a student at the School of Philosophy at the University of Athens, and that 
he also wrote a manual with instructions for teaching in primary schools.*° Petri- 
dis' book includes a prologue and the Greek translation (with brief footnotes). Pet- 
ridis begins with a dedication to an anonymous man,” whom he calls ‘friend’ 
(®iie!), and cites two verses by Homer, i.e. Od. 8.585—586: émei où џёу tt kaotyvr]- 
toto yepeiwv | yiyvetar óc xev ётоїрос̧ &ov nenvvuéva eiði (“Because the friend is 
better than the brother, as long as he has an understanding heart”).** It seems that 
this friend was his fellow student and very close to the translator: 


Ei tiva GAAOV THV шкрау TAUTHY THV TOVWV LOU йлоруђу лрелоёёотероу r8gAov AMLEPWOEL, 
йфоб тобто eiStotat, Kai gottv 6 Aóyoc лєрї quac, ў eig оё ye?’ об Kai TOV HALoV лрфтоу 
eiSov, xai ovvavaotpageic, каї ёлі uakpóv сослооёбоос̧ соубёоро! Sta тўс аррктою éxeivyns 
quac; 


To whom else could I dedicate this small beginning of my pains, since this is a common prac- 
tice, and the subject of the book is friendship? To whom else than you, with whom I saw the 
sun for the first time, with whom I am spending my time? You have been a fellow student of 
mine for a long time and I have been associated with you in an unbroken friendship. (transl. 
by the author) 


His friend had illustrious ancestors who contributed to the liberation of Greece. He 
mentions a man called Panoutsos (perhaps Panoutsos Notaras (1752-1849), a poli- 


83 Exnadéevtikh EAAnvicn EykukAozaíósua — Паукбошо Bioypagıkó Лєйкбо 1991, vol. 4, 262. 

84 See http:/gtlllit.auth.gr/node/223 (seen: 28.12.2020) and https://anemi.lib.uoc.gr/metadata/4/f/8/ 
metadata-39-0000569.tkl (seen: 29.12. 2020). 

85 The book exists in printed form at the National Library of Greece (call number: A®-2815). 
86 For its title, see Petridis 1881. 

87 Petridis 1859, £'-o1t . 

88 Petridis 1859, g’. 

89 Petridis 1859, £g”. 
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tician who participated in the Greek Revolution), a John from Piraeus, and his 
grandfather Karaiskos (perhaps the hero of the Greek Revolution, George Karais- 
kakis (1782-1827): 


EXWV TO THV npoyóvov cou KAEOG, OiTLVEG, йєілоте Оло MOAUTANLOVOS 'EAAG806 xAeitóuevou 
біателёсоусі, ToLovToL лєрї аотђу уєуоубтес̧. Еіс т(уа ov Mapiotatat ретй ceBacpod тоб 
№оторос̧ тйс уёас̧ ЕЛЛабос̧, тоб yepapod éxeivov Kal лолуџцтіос Пауоотооо i] uvýun; Tis 
оок йуашиуйокетш petà Өауџасроб тоб "Нршос &xe(vou тоб Перос, тоб адаубтоу Twav- 
vou, óc xai THY колосоха!ау тоб оїкоо úuðv reptovoíav eic TOV Воџоу тйс MANS Патр(бос 
xpoor|veyke; Ti 68 và etx лері тоб nánnov oov Kapatokov; ^ 

You have the glory of your ancestors, who, each time they were called by miserable Greece, 
took care of it. What respectful man can compare the reminiscence of the venerable and in- 
genious Panoutsos, the Nestor of the modern Greece? Who does not remember with admira- 
tion the hero from Piraeus, the immortal Ioannis, who offered your huge property for the 


motherland's sake? What could I say about your grandfather Karaiskos? (transl. by the au- 
thor) 


As we can see, the language of this section is a strict katharevousa, which resem- 
bles ancient Greek (cf. the forms лолотлђџоуос, yepapoó and moAvurttoc).” Petri- 
dis maintains this linguistic choice for his prologue and his translation. In the pro- 
logue, he mainly discusses the moral dimensions of friendship: 


Kai &v тў totopia avti алтаут©цеу Kata Stapdpous ёлоуйс акцасаутас ф(Лоос йбааолйотоос 
каї óvtoc Варрасџоб åğiovç, we тойс Фіутісу Kai Aduwva, Елашушубау xai ПеЛоліёоу kai 
TAgtatous áAAouc, Kal &v тў apxaia kai £v tfj уєштёра. AAAG пїлөс eopiokecat тіс AVTUEYWV 
OTL ў qua 82v avagaivetat &v тў dvepwndtyty” 

And within history itself we see inseparable and remarkable friends in several times, like 
Damon and Phintias, Epaminondas and Pelopidas and many others, in ancient and in modern 


history as well. Is there any man who could say that friendship cannot appear in humankind? 
(transl. by the author) 


The readers of Petridis' translation were likely his fellow students at the University 
of Athens. However, his archaic language, his dedication to his friend and his pro- 
logue on the moral value of friendship reveal that he also aimed the text at a 
broader readership. 


90 Petridis 1859, = от’. 
91 See Montanari 72016, s.v. moAUTAHUWY, yepapóc, and тод®шут\с. 
92 Petridis 1859, i6 '. 
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The second Greek translator of Laelius or De amicitia was Vasileios Anto- 
niadis. His book was published in 1878 in Constantinople.” Vasileios Antoniadis 
(1851-1932) was an alumnus of the School of Theology in Chalke and a professor 
of Theology and Philosophy in Constantinople; he had written two doctoral disser- 
tations, one in Germany (on philosophy) and one in Moscow (on theology). It seems 
that his Latin knowledge was excellent, as in his first year in Germany he gained a 
prize for his paper on the martyr Justin, which was written in Latin.?* Antoniadis 
belonged to the intellectual milieu of the Greeks of Constantinople, who founded 
the Greek Philological Club of Constantinople (EAAnvixog ®iUoAoytkdc Х0АЛОүос̧ 
KovotavrtvouróAeoc), which published a journal under the same name.” It is 
no coincidence that he dedicated his translation of Cicero's Laelius to two of the 
most eminent members of the Club, namely Ioannis Alibertis and Themistocles 
Saltelis.” The Greek scholars of Constantinople wrote their works in ancient 
Greek, a language that Antoniadis also chose for his translation. This linguistic 
choice reveals that the readers of this book were – apart from being the students 
of Greek high schools, as we will see below — also his learned compatriots. 

Antoniadis' book on Cicero's Laelius includes a prologue, introduction, the 
Latin text, the Greek translation and comments in the footnotes. It seems that 
he ignored Petridis’ translation. In his prologue,” he includes several pieces of in- 
formation about friendship and his translation. He highlights the fact that Cicero 
used many Greek sources for this work, and for this reason he considered it to be a 
part of the Greek heritage, and thus an offering to his compatriots: 


ёле џетафрёсоутес rjueic TO Epyov айтой ообёу do лоюбреу ў META тоб voutpiou tókov 
ànoAaupávousev THY t&v natépwv HUG xAnpovouíav [...]. “Ott 68 webeppvevovtes TO ёруоу 


93 The whole book exists in digitised form in the Public Central Library of Veria (link: http:// 
medusa.libver.gr/jspui/handle/123/7910, seen: 2.1.2021), and a part of it (up to p. te’) at the “Anemi” 
website (see https:/anemi.lib.uoc.gr/metadata/0/6/1/metadata-86-0000073.tkl, seen: 2.1.2021). 

94 For his life and work, see https:/wwwegreekencyclopedia.com/antwniadis-vasileios-kappadokia- 
185tathina-1932-p755.html (seen: 2.1.2021). 

95 Mamoni 1983. 

96 Alibertis and Saltelis were Greek scholars of Constantinople of the nineteenth century, who 
published many philological studies (see, e. g., Alibertis 1891 and Saltelis 1893). They were members 
of the Greek Philological Club of Constantinople – their names exist in every issue of the homon- 
ymous journal. The dedication to these two scholars is placed in p. £' of Antoniadis' translation: 
IQANNHt AAIMIIEPTH: | KAI | OEMIZTOKAEI ZAATEAHt | ANAPAXI ФІЛТАТОІХ | TOYTI ПЕРІ 
SIAIAX ПОМНМАТІОМ | ФІЛІОХ АМАТІӨНУІМ | О EEEAAHNIZAE (“To Ioannis Alimpertis and The- 
mistocles Saltelis, my dearest friends, I dedicate this small work about friendship. The man who 
Hellenised the work"). 

97 Antoniadis 1878, 0 '-i£ '. 
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тобтоу лросфёроџеу тоїс NUETEPOLG оюу čévov TL (QA катӣ TO MAELOTOV лраураті kAnpovo- 
шау TOV латёроу hudv.® 

Because by translating his [i. e. Cicero's] work we do nothing else but enjoy the heritage of our 
ancestors along with its legal birth [...]. Because, by translating this work, we offer to our com- 


patriots not something foreign to them, but mostly the heritage of our fathers indeed. (transl. 
by the author) 


Below Antoniadis states that his book is addressed to high school pupils, and that, 
for this reason, a friend convinced him to include in it the Latin text of Reinhold 
Klotz's edition.” However, he changes certain parts of this edition (mainly regard- 
ing the punctuation and some readings) based on other editions he had access to: 


Прот!\Өёцєуо È TO трфтоу và eeveyKWpEV eic фс рбуоу trjv uecáopaot LETA THY лроррц- 
BeloWv napa0écgov Kal cv GAAWV avayKaiwy oxoAiwy, ботероу rapopur8nuev оло oov 
apiotov, tva катастђооџеу то Épyov xprjouov tfj &v toig Tvpvactotcs omovsSaCovon veoAaíq, 
và ouuTEpAaBuuev ёу тў eKSdoet Kal TO Латімікоу keiuevov. [...] AAAG катӣ лротролђу 
той аотоб ov napeóéy8nuev шау THV Ev xprjoet отереотолошу ėkõócewy, THY Оло Reinhold 
Klotz йуабғшрцӨгїсау каї ёу Aeupia TH 1862 ёктолоӨгғїсау, óACyac рбуоу лері TV otiğtv кої 
ёЛоуіотос лєрї Tv ypagr|v Kae’ ác etyouev aç eKddoelc EmeveyKOTES џетаВолс̧, йс кої 
onuetoduev év tQ tére”? 

Although firstly we had in mind to produce a translation along with introduction and other 
necessary comments, later we were convinced by an excellent friend to include the Latin text 
in the edition, in order to be useful for the young men who study in the gymnasiums. [...] But 
urged again by the same friend, we included one of the critical editions that are currently in 
use, this by Reinhold Klotz, which was revised and printed in Leipzig in 1862, changing only 
the punctuation of a few parts, and bringing even more changes in writing based on other 
editions, which we note at the end. (transl. by the author) 


Antoniadis’ translation is one of the most complete books, as it contains a prologue, 
an introduction, the Latin text, the Greek translation, and some comments. The 
translator uses the ancient Greek language, which at several points becomes 
quite difficult. The readership of his translation were the Greek pupils of high 
schools in Constantinople, but also his learned compatriots who belonged to his 
coterie, such as Alibertis and Saltelis, to whom Antoniadis dedicated his book. 
The third Ciceronian philosophical work in Greek was the Tusculanae dispu- 
tationes. Nikolaos Kogevinas (1856-1897), a scholar from Corfu, who belonged to 
the Heptanesian School, rendered in dimotiki and in verse Tusc. 2.23-25, which is 
a fragment of Aeschylus' lost tragedy Prometheus Lyomenos (Tragicorum Graeco- 


98 Antoniadis 1878, i '. 
99 Klotz 71862. 
100 Antoniadis 1878, ty’. 
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rum Fragmenta [TrGF] frg. 189-204). Kogevinas translated Tibullus' 1.1, 1.3 and 1.10 
within literary journals from May 1891 to February 1892 (the last translation was 
also republished with changes in December 1893) in modern Greek and in verse. 
He signed all of his Tibullan translations with the pseudonym ‘Glaucus Pontius’, 
which, according to Plutarch, was the short title of a (now lost) poem by Cicero. 
Kogevinas' translation was never published when he was alive, but is included in 
Dentrinou's edition of his complete works in 1916.!? We do not know exactly when 
this translation was produced, but Dentrinou's note at the end gives us a hint. She 
notes that this passage was translated by Karolos Manesis (a Greek scholar from 
Corfu) into ancient Greek verses, and was published in the literary journal Hestia 
in 1892 (issue 1, p. 351).*° Since Manesis’ ancient Greek translation of Kogevinas’ 
modern Greek translation of Cic. Tusc. 2.23-25 was published in 1892, we can de- 
duce that Kogevinas' translation was probably made earlier (perhaps in 1891). I cite 
below the first four verses of the passage: 


Q o£ic, сууа(џато! pou, yeveà Түтаушм, | obpavoyévvntoL, KUTTXTE ре Cwouevov | oourà оё 
окАпраїс лётроцс, WoaV ллоїо, лоб vavTats | nepipoßor дл’ TOV троџо тўс VUXTOS TPOGSEVOUV 
| еіс TA ВароВоууа vepa. 

O you, generation of the Titans, who share the same blood with me, you who were born from 
the sky, look at how I am tightly tied to hard rocks, like the ship which the sailors, who are 
very afraid of the terror of the night, tie in the water that groans widely. (transl. by the au- 
thor) 


As we can deduce from this passage, Kogevinas translated the Latin text into mod- 
ern Greek (cf. the types оороуоуёууцто!, коттӣҳте, OMLYTA), and in 13-syllable mod- 
ern Greek iambic metre (based on the accent of the spoken language, not on pro- 
sody), as he did for his translation of Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris.’ As in the 
cases of his translations of Tibullus, Kogevinas produced a literary translation 
that could be read by a wider readership (aided by the use of the modern 
Greek language), as a poem that was independent of its Latin original. 

Within two years (1897 and 1898), several Greek translations of the Tuscula- 
nae disputationes and the De officiis were produced. The choice of these trans- 


101 For Kogevinas and his translations of Tibullus, see Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 207-231. 

102 Cf. Plut. Cic. 2. 

103 For the translation of Cicero’s passage, see Dentrinou 1916, 149-150. 

104 Dentrinou 1916, 150: “CHM. TOY ЕГА. To алӧоласџа џетафрботцке oè üpyatouc EAAnviKovs 
otixous and tov Карло [sic] Maveon отђу “Eotia” (1892. A’. оғл. 351)”. The journal exists in digi- 
tised form. For Manesis’ ancient Greek translation of the modern Greek translation of Kogevinas, 
see http://pleias.lis.upatras.gr/index.php/estia/issue/view/7871 (seen: 10.1.2021). 

105 Dentrinou 1916, 18-110; Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 222. 
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lations did not occur by accident, as Books One or Three of De officiis and Books 
One or Five of Tusculanae disputationes were included in the curriculum of 1897 
(for the fourth class of the high school).'^5 Furthermore, the fact that the transla- 
tors used the katharevousa shows that their use was mainly educational. 

Ioannis Kavrakis published his translation of the first Book of Tusculanae 
disputationes in 1897197 Of Kavrakis (1867-1931), we know very little." As it ap- 
pears from his short prologue (see below), he was likely a high school teacher. In 
1895, he published his Greek translation of another Latin work, Terence’s An- 
dria.” Kavrakis’ language is the katharevousa, and his book includes a brief pro- 
logue, the Greek translation and a few comments. 

In his prologue, Kavrakis reveals the nature of his readership, the edition that 
he followed, and the commentary he consulted. Furthermore, he states that he 
tried to convert the Latin text into a simple style: 


Ек TOV TEVTE фйософук@у баайё шу тоб Күкёршуос тфу ғісоуџёуоу LTO тоб "Yroupysiou 
tfjg Anpooíac Exmatsevoews év toig yuuvaciots ката mpotitnow цєтафрасацеу тђу de 
morte contemnenda 6t&Ae&ty £i; ovdév ào бліббутес̧ єїшї eic тђу StevKOALVOLY tv цабӨп- 
TOV. Метафрбсоутес deimote лросғлодобџеу [sic] v йлофебуореу TO tpay xai TO йҳорі. Kei- 
uevov лрдс тобто лроєотпобџеда то тоб MuAAgpoU Kai oyóAua TA тоб Kuvépov."”” 

From the five philosophical lectures of Cicero that are introduced by the Ministry of Public 
Education in high schools, I chose to translate the de morte contemnenda lecture aiming at 
nothing else but the facility of the pupils. By my translation I try every time to avoid a 


rough and unpleasant rendering. I followed Müller's edition and Kühner's comments. (transl. 
by the author) 


Kavrakis mentions that of the five Books from this Ciceronian philosophical work 
that were included in the high school curriculum, he chose to translate the fifth, 
aiming to make the text easier for students. This information gives us an extra 
clue as to the date of Kavrakis' book. Apparently, it was published before 11 Sep- 
tember 1897 when the curriculum of high schools changed and included the teach- 
ing of the first or fifth Book of Cicero's Tusculanae disputationes." Kavrakis fol- 
lowed the previous curriculum, that of 1884, which included teaching the 


106 Zioga 2015, 35. 

107 This book exists in printed form at the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive 
(EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1897545) and at Koventarios Municipal Library of Kozani (call 
number: 1897 MTU). 

108 See http:/pandektis.ekt.gr/pandektis/handle/10442/128481 (seen: 14.1.2021). 

109 See http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/node/218 (seen: 14.1. 2021). 

110 Kavrakis 1897 3. 

111 Zioga 2015, 35. 
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entirety of this work." The translator mentions his sources: he followed the Latin 
text edited by Carl Friedrich Wilhelm Müller (1889), and the commentary of Ra- 
phaél Kühner (1853).''% 

Nikolaos Kontopoulos' translation of the fifth Book of Tusculane disputa- 
tiones was published in 1898.''* Kontopoulos published his translation of another 
philosophical Ciceronian work in the same year, that of De officiis (see below). He 
was a teacher in high schools and published several schoolbooks."? The book in- 
cludes a detailed prooemium (буалотікбу лрооішоу), the Greek translation of the 
Book and brief footnotes. As with his translation of De officiis, Kontopoulos used 
the katharevousa and followed the ad verbum translation practice. I cite below a 
brief passage from Kontopoulos' prooemium: 


'O Кікёршу moteitat ёу TH BiBAiw тобто véov ёукошоу тйс фіЛософіос̧. "Еотіу обу айтп ёлі- 
otium той єй Çv. Обтос ёотіу 6 околдс aT, TÒ Epyov айтйс йл’ aiwvwv бутшс 5° ёклАпрої 
тђу алоотодцу тотту." 


In this book, Cicero makes а new praise of philosophy. It is the science of a virtuous life. This 
is its purpose, its work for all centuries; indeed, it fulfils this mission. (transl. by the author) 


and a short passage from his translation of Cic. Tusc. 5.10, which includes one foot- 
note: 


Прфтос 68 6 LwKpatns MpooeKdAeoe (xatefíBaos) THY PUocogiav алб тоб Ovpavod,* xai 
аотђу ётолобётцоку £v Taig nóeor Kal eic тоос otkouc Eionyaye, xai THY ђуйукасе лєрї 
бй Biov каї TOV ђӨбу xai лєрї tv колбу xai xakóv лроуџатоу va ёбєтабп. 

* Oàiyn UmepBoAh айтп тоб Ktképwvoc, Stott йркеї và ava~épwuev TA Oà Sóyuata тоб 
Побаубром, Kai тас лрдс THY лрактакйу Oud Taoetc той 'Apyeháov. 


First Socrates invited (removed) the philosophy from the sky,* and placed it in the cities and 
introduced it into the houses and forced it to examine life and morals, good and bad things. 
* This is a small exaggeration by Cicero, because it is enough to mention the moral dogmas of 
Pythagoras, and Archelaus’ trends to applied ethics. (transl. by the author) 


As with the translation of De officiis, Kontopoulos also follows the ad verbum meth- 
od here; cf., e.g., the rendering of the phrase coegit de vita et moribus rebusque 


112 Zioga 2015, 31. 

113 Müller 1889 and Kühner 1853. 

114 This book exists in a few Greek libraries. The copy I used comes from Vikelaia Municipal Li- 
brary of Heraklion. Its recording number in Iliou/Polemi 2006 is no 1898.672. 

115 See, e.g., Kontopoulos 1891, 1898a, 1900 and 1925. 

116 Kontopoulos 1898b, 3. 

117 Kontopoulos 1898b, 9-10. 
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bonis et malis quaerere into thv ђубукасғ лері Sta tou Kai THY NOG кої лері tv 
колбу Kai kakáv лраунатшу và ёЄєтабп. Moreover, he offers an extra interpreta- 
tion of the verb devocavit in parentheses, i.e. mpooekdAece (karepíipaos). Further- 
more, in his footnote he does not hesitate to criticise Cicero for his statement that 
Socrates was the first philosopher, because Pythagoras (580—496 BC) and Archelaus 
(fifth century BCE) of Miletus, a student of Anaxagoras and possibly Socrates' 
teacher"? both preceded him. 

Kontopoulos' translation of De officiis was first published in 1898," while it 
was reprinted in 1917"? The publisher of this book was Michael Saliveros, who 
owned a publishing and a printing house, as well as a bookstore in Athens. Sali- 
veros mainly printed schoolbooks and educational material in general." Konto- 
poulos' book does not include a prologue, the Latin text or footnotes, only a 
short introduction and the Greek translation in katharevousa. In several parts 
of the translation, Kontopoulos offers alternative renderings of Latin terms in pa- 
rentheses. As we can see from the book's title (see the Appendix at the end of this 
volume), he followed the ad verbum translation method (ZXEAON KATA AEEIN, an 
almost verbatim translation). 

Pericles Iasemidis published his translation of the fifth Book of Tusculanae 
disputationes in 1898.7? Iasemidis (born in Athens in 1841) was a teacher in sec- 
ondary education and the author of several books concerning the syntax of the 
Greek language, the religion of ancient Greeks and Romans, and ancient Greek lit- 
erature."? His book includes a short hypothesis of the fifth Book of this Ciceronian 
Work, its Greek translation and comments in footnotes (where he explains several 
terms of Roman political life, offers information about the persons of the work, 
notes the figures of speech, etc.). Iasemidis does not reveal the edition he followed 
or the source of his comments. Like Kontopoulos, he used the katharevousa and 
followed the ad verbum translation practice, since their books were mainly used 
for educational purposes. Perhaps they knew of each other's books, as they have 
several similarities in their translations. 


118 As Cicero himself notes earlier in Tusc. 410: Sed ab antiqua philosophia usque ad Socratem, qui 
Archelaum, Anaxagorae discipulum, audierat (*But from the antique philosophy until Socrates, who 
had listened Archelaus, Anaxagoras' student"). 

119 The edition of 1898 exists in printed form at the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical 
Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1898.654). 

120 Kontopoulos 1917 The book exists in digitised form at the “Anemi” website (see: https://anemi. 
lib.uoc.gr, seen: 13.1.2021). 

121 See http:/wwwekebi.gr/frontoffice/portal.asp?cpage=node&cnode=596 (seen: 13.1.2021). 

122 Iasemidis 1898р. The book exists in printed form at the National Library of Greece (call num- 
ber: A®—2849). 

123 See, e.g., Iasemidis 1871, 1879 and 1898a. 
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Summarising, the Greek translations of Cicero's philosophical works can be 
divided into three categories: a) those that were written in dimotiki (Tertsetis’ 
and Kogevinas’) or in mild katharevousa, including several types of dimotiki (Ka- 
podistrias), which were intended to be read by a wider readership; Tertsetis’ 
and Kapodistrias books intended to bring about the political and philosophical 
awakening of their compatriots, while Koveginas' translation was made mainly 
for literary reasons, i.e. to offer aesthetic pleasure to its readers; b) those that 
were composed in katharevousa (Kavrakis’, Kontopoulos’, and Iasemidis’) and 
were used as textbooks by pupils and students; and c) those that were written 
in ancient Greek or in strict katharevousa (Petridis’ and Antoniadis’ translations 
of Laelius), which aimed to be read by pupils and students, but also by scholars. 
Furthermore, we must note Kapodistrias and Antoniadis' belief that Cicero's 
teachings are actually part of the Greek heritage. 


Greek Translations of Cicero's Rhetorical Works 


Most translations are of Ciceronian rhetorical works (17 books). All of them were 
written in katharevousa and used as textbooks by pupils in Greek high schools and 
by students at the University of Athens. However, as we will see, some of the trans- 
lators addressed their books to anyone who also loved Antiquity. 

The first translation of a Ciceronian rhetorical work is in manuscript form and 
remains unpublished.’”* It is contained in the student notebook of Procopios Oiko- 
nomidis, a holy deacon (iepoót&kovoc). It includes notes from the courses he at- 
tended at the high school of Nauplion.’”° The notes concern Theocritus’ Idyll 15, 
passages of Aeschylus' Prometheus Vinctus and Thucydides' Histories, and Cicero's 
first Catilinarian. Although Oikonomidis had his notes regarding the ancient Greek 
works in the proper order, i.e. from the beginning of the notebook to the end 
(fol. 1r—54v), the notes for the Ciceronian work are included in the fol. 55r-71v 


124 The manuscript is located at the National Library of Greece, Athens, Fonds principal, ms. 3304. 
For the description of the manuscript, see Nikolopoulos 1996, 127-128. I must note that all the in- 
formation I cite here for this translation comes from the database "Greek translations of Latin 
works since 1453" (link: http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/db), which was one of the deliverables of the project 
entitled *Greek Translations of Latin works in the Greek world from the Fall of Constantinople 
(1453) to the end of the 19th century" (from June 2018 until September 2019, Aristotle University 
of Thessalonica), which I participated in as a member of the research team (Supervisor: Assoc. 
Prof. V. Fyntikoglou). The link for this translation is the following: http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/node/225 
(seen: 171.2021). 

125 Nikolopoulos 1996, 128. 
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from the end to the beginning of the notebook (in reverse order, i.e. 71v is page 1, 
71r is page 2, etc.). 

Fol. 71v-58v (= pp. 1-27) include the Greek translation of the first Catilinar- 
ian, while fol. 58v-55r (= pp. 27-34) contain various comments on the political and 
social life of Rome (e.g. an interpretation of terms such as senatus, consules and 
comitia). The register of the part that concerns Cicero took place from 20 February 
1863 until 30 May 1863, as is proven by the notes of the scribe at the beginning 
(Маолліоу 1863 ®eßp. 20 II. Oixovou(órc; *Nauplion, 20 February 1863. P. Oikono- 
midis")?$ and at the end of the translation: 


Телос тфу ёбүүйсєшу TOUTOU TOU Aóyou той Кікёроуос ларабоӨёутос оло тоб Kad. К. Грац- 
LATLKOTIOVAOY, UT’ ёроб фот@утос такті eic TO yuuv[&ctov] IIpokontou Oixovouí8ou Tepo- 
Stakóvov [...] 30 Matov 1863. NaorAuov 


This is the end of the notes on this speech of Cicero, which was taught by the teacher K. Gram- 
matikopoulos. These notes are written down by me, the holy deacon Procopios Oikonomidis, a 
regular student at high school [...] 30 May of 1863. Nauplion. (transl. by the author) 


As we see in this note, as a pupil Oikonomidis wrote down the translation and 
comments that were delivered by his teacher K. Grammatikopoulos - a testimony 
that proves that he is the translator. This manuscript shows the educational use of 
the first Catilinarian in Greek high schools of the nineteenth century. 

Panagiotis Koupitoris published his translations of the first and fourth Cat- 
ilinarians and the Pro Archia poeta in one book in 1876.7? He was an Arvanite 
Greek philologist, who taught at several high schools in Greece. He published a 
Latin-Greek dictionary in 1873, and several studies on the Albanian language." 
As can be seen from the title, Koupitoris rendered these Ciceronian speeches 
into Greek to be used by students. He included, in one book, the translations of 
three Ciceronian speeches, i.e. the first and fourth Catilinarians and the Pro Archia 
poeta, which, as we saw above, were taught in Greek high schools. The translator 
provides a brief description of the content (argumentum) of each speech before its 
translation, and includes some brief footnotes, mainly on subjects such as textual 
criticism and interpretation. The Latin text does not appear in the book. The trans- 
lator uses a mild katharevousa, in order to be comprehensible to the young pupils 
(notice that Petridis' language resembles ancient Greek, which the students of Phi- 


126 Grammatikopoulos 1863, 71v (= p. 1). 

127 Grammatikopoulos 1863, 58v (= p. 27). 

128 Koupitoris 1876. The book exists in digitised form on the “Anemi” website (see https://anemi. 
lib.uoc.gr/metadata/2/2/a/metadata-265-0000171.tkl, seen: 29.12. 2020). 

129 Skendi 1967 127-128; Clayer 2007 203. 
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lology and scholars could understand) throughout his book. His translation was 
made only for educational reasons and has a limited literary value. 

In the same year (1876) Eustathios K. Livieratos’ translation of Catilinarians 
and the Pro Archia poeta was published.? As we saw above, it was not the first 
time that a Greek translation of these Ciceronian works was published in a single 
book. Koupitoris' translation of the first and fourth Catilinarians and the Pro Arcia 
poeta was published in 1876. Dr. Eustathios K. Livieratos was a teacher in the high 
school of Argostoli (Cephalonia). We do not know a great deal about Livieratos, but 
only what he tells us in his prologue; he studied at the University of Athens and in 
Germany (apparently, he gained his doctorate degree there). We also know that he 
wrote a book on the history of Cephalonia (Tocopía тйс Nijoou KegaAAnvíac, 1916) 
and translated the Aeneid in 1875, when he was studying Philology."' His origin, 
from the Ionian Islands, apparently influenced his choice of language for the trans- 
lation (see above). As Tertsetis used the dimotiki in his translation of Somnium Sci- 
pionis, so Livieratos used a mild katharevousa that – in many cases – appears sim- 
ilar to the spoken language. Livieratos' book includes a brief prologue, the Latin 
text, the Greek translation, and several comments in the footnotes. 

Livieratos gives us a lot of information about the book in his prologue, entitled 
ТОТУ ENTEYZOMENOIX (“To the readers").?? The first edition was published in 
1876, when he was a student. He states that his readership was not only the pupils 
and the students, but everyone who loves literature, and especially Roman history 
and archaeology. Furthermore, he informs us about his bibliography: he used 
many German editions, especially the edition of the Ciceronian works by Karl 
Halm,'? the translation of the first and the fourth Catilinarians and the Pro Archia 
poeta by Koupitoris, the notes on these speeches by Favrikios, and the edition of 
the Pro Archia poeta by his compatriot, Gkiolmas:*** 


алефао\са và ёліҳерђош EyW TOLAUTHV Ék600ty ту бло{ау Kai £6nuooíevoa ёу ёте 1876 Qor 
TNTÀG Ett TOD IHaventotnutou wy [...]. Meta 88 trjv алолератосіу TOV ortov80v uov kai TH ёк 
Teppaviac érávoSóv роо {бшу бту TÒ ёруоу ёкеїуо каїлєр Aiav éAAuTéc eiyev é&avcAn0f| oxeó0v 
алефао\са và AGYOANOG eic Sevtépav ExSootv avtod kai бе гісаушубу ypaupatucàv, ovvta- 
KTUKOY, LOTOPLKHY, уғшурафікоу Kai üápyatoAoyuküv GNLELWOEWV KATAOTIOW AVTO xprjouov 
Óyt uóvov eic trjv uaOncucav фіЛту veoAatay GAAG Kal eig návta GAAOV PLAdUOUGOV üv6pa.?* 


130 This book exists in printed form at the National Library of Greece (call number: A®-2120). 
131 See https:/gtll lit.auth.gr/node/198 (seen: 25.5.2023). 

132 Livieratos 1883, £ -CQ'. 

133 Halm 1867 

134 See n. 75 above. 

135 Livieratos 1883, £’. 
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I decided to attempt this edition, which I published in 1876, when I was a student at the Uni- 
versity [...]. After the completion of my studies and my return from Germany, seeing that this 
book — although it was incomplete — was almost out of print, I decided to publish a second 
edition of it, and by introductions, grammatical, syntactical, geographical and archaeological 
notes to make it useful not only for the youth at school, but for every man who loves the 
Muses. (transl. by the author) 


and 


Ev тў ёкӧӧсе 868 TaUTH ueteyeipicOnv лле(отос ócac Tepuavikàç &x6óoetc xai i&(oc тўу åpi- 
отцу éxdoow Tod Staonpov Aattviotod Halm [...] £t 88 tjv ©лёр Apyíou тоб лоцтой £k6ootv 
тоб бошоо сурлолітоо роо M. TKóàpov [...] kai TV ретафрасіу THV 600 катӣ тоб Katı- 
Atvou Adywv Kai тоб UTEP Apyíou тоб лоцуүтой éxSootv тоб àotó(pov П. Kovzttopovu ws Kai 
тас ONUELWOELG eic тойс а0то0с̧ треїс Aóyouc тоо åorðiuov К. ФаВрікіоо. Qc 6ё Өй їбп ó ava- 
yvwotns, oddevoc kórtou ёфеісӨпу tva катаотђсо TO Épyov тобто porov бу пбуоу eic тђу 
ёу toic 'opvaoíotc xai ёу тб) IIavertotnuto слооёбсоусау veoAatav, àAAà kal eic лбута ov 
épaoti|v tæv урарџатоу Kal iSiws тїс `Ршнаїкйс iotoptag Kai üpyatoAoy(ac. ^ 

In this book I used many German editions, and especially the excellent edition of the famous 
Latinist Halm [...]; for the Pro Archia poeta I used the edition of the illustrious compatriot of 
mine, M. Gkiolmas; I used the translation of the two Catilinarians and the Pro Archia poeta 
made by the illustrious P. Koupitoris, and the notes on these three speeches by the illustrious 
K. Favrikios. As the reader will see, I did not spare any pain, in order to make this work useful 
not only for the pupils of gymnasiums and students at the University, but for everyone who 
loves literature, and especially Roman history and archaeology. (transl. by the author) 


As in Antoniadis’ case, Livieratos’ book includes a prologue, an introduction, the 
Latin text, the Greek translation, and many comments in the footnotes. Its reader- 
ship were not only pupils of high schools and students of the University, but also 
anyone who loved Latin literature and Roman history. 

Nikolaos Farantatos published his translation of the ninth Philippic in 
1880.7" Apart from the translation, the book contains some notes on Cicero's 
ninth Philippic oration as well. Farantatos (born in Cephalonia in 1857 thus anoth- 
er scholar from the Ionian Islands, like Tertsetis and Livieratos) was a high school 
teacher and held a doctoral degree in Linguistics (he published his thesis in 
1882). He wrote several school books, including a grammar text on the Greek 
language (1896),?? a book with orthographic and grammar exercises (1897),'? 


136 Livieratos 1883, ot’-C’. 

137 This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used a copy from the Library of 
the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1880.553). 

138 For Farantatos, see http://pandektis.ekt.gr/pandektis/handle/10442/134837 (seen: 4.1.2021). For 
this dissertation, see Farantatos 1882. 

139 Farantatos 1896. 
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and a translation of Plato’s Phaedo (1898).!^* Farantatos’ book on the Ciceronian 
speech is very brief (only 16 pages, so it is actually a leaflet). It contains a prologue, 
a brief description of the work, the translation, and notes. The language of the 
book is the katharevousa. 

In the prologue, Farantatos mentions that his translation follows the Latin 
text, and it is not a paraphrase, a practice that — according to him — was followed 
by French and German translators. He also notes that he used the edition of Cice- 
ro's Philippics by Gregorius Gottlieb Wernsdort,'^ and for the syntax of the Cice- 
ronian text directs his readers towards the brief Latin Grammar by Euthymios 
Kastorchis, Professor of Latin Philology at the University of Athens.** Further- 
more, he criticises the fact that, although this Ciceronian speech is included in 
the curriculum of the Greek high schools, it has never been taught until now: 


'H џетафрастс éyéveto бооу olov тє лАпоотёра TH кешёуо тоб Aóyou kai кат avTO ükptfric. 
Aév eive tovtéottv ларӣафрастс, We тобто oi MAEtoTOL THV TéAXov, Герраубу KAT. NPÁTTOVOL 
pecagpátovrec. Коріос vr’ due etyov ci]v rtoAatüv критикђу ék6ootv тоб Gr. Wernsdort [...]. 
Пері t&v Stapdpwv соутаёешу ларалёцлоцеу eic THY ғ0џёдоёоу шкрйу уроџратікђу тоб 
софой коӨпупђтоб E60. Kaotópyn. TeAeut@vtes deiAouev và ёлїотйсшцеу THY лросоуђу 
TOV йрџобішу, ёібті év @ Ó Adyoc обтос KATA TÒ лрбураџџа той ortovpysíou eive KATAAANAOC 
лрдс SiSayiy v тоїс Гоџуасќоцс [...] ообёлоте uéypt тоббе £6166)0n. ^ 


The translation was made — as far as possible – strictly to the text, and that is why it is an 
exact translation. It is not a paraphrase, as most of the French, Germans, etc. do when trans- 
lating. I mainly followed the old critical edition of Gr. Wernsdort [...]. For several parts of the 
syntax, I quote from the methodical little grammar of the wise professor Euth. Kastorchis. 
Finally, I ought to draw the attention of those that are in charge, because, while this speech 
is — according to the programme of the Ministry [sc. of Education] – suitable for the curric- 
ulum in high schools [...] however it has never been taught until now. (transl. by the author) 


We may observe that, although Farantatos' book is very brief, it includes a pro- 
logue, argumentum, translation and notes. As he notes in his prologue, its reader- 
ship were the pupils of the high schools. 

Dimitrios Doukakis' translation of Pro lege Manilia was published twice. 
The first edition was in 1883, and the second in 1893 (in this he added a short in- 


140 Farantatos 1897 
141 Farantatos 1898. 
142 Wernsdort 1825. 
143 Kastorchis 1864. 
144 Farantatos 1880, 2. 
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troduction and brief notes).’*° Of the translator, we know nothing. In the section of 
the book entitled ТОГУ ENTEYEOMENOIS (“To the readers"), he mentions several 
pieces of information about his translation: 


Метафрӣосс̧ tov or&p тоб Mavúeiov vópou, rj Олёр тйс тоб џеублоо Iounntou аруйс Aóyov 
той Кікёршуос̧ ETÀ Вроуғ1бу історікбу onLELWOEWV ёк тўс EVOUVELSI|TOU Kal ÈTLTUXEOTÁTNG 
тоб џакарітоо коӨпуђтоб TkiAua ekddcews 0с тй modà eiAnULEVWY, ögat uóvov 
ёхрғ1йсоуто npòç Siacagnot тўс WETAMPdoEWS, ёкбїбөш TPO xpfjotv tv роӨптбу THV 
Tupvaciwv каї лаутос фіЛарҳаќоо, evyduevoc, dws oc TÁXLOTA їо) Um’ GAAwV реталефра- 
ouéva xai лоћла ёруа тїс Pwuaikñs proAoyiac, лаута Féva eic Huds StateAodvta. Віоурафіау 
тоб соуурафёошс каї &kcevfj üváAvotw той Adyou боуата! ttc và (Sn év TH eipnuévn exSdoet. 
"уо uóvov лроётаЁа соутороу MEpiAn Lv avTOD ёк тўс otepeotürtou &x600£06 тоб Peivóńðov 
KJotoíov.'^* 


Itranslated the Pro lege Manilia or De imperio Cn. Pompeii speech of Cicero with brief histor- 
ical notes that I have mainly taken from the conscientious and very successful edition of the 
deceased teacher Gkiolmas - as many were necessary for the clarification of the translation. I 
publish this book in order to be used by the pupils of the high schools and everyone who 
loves Antiquity, and I wish to see as soon as possible many more works of Latin literature 
translated into Greek – works that are entirely unknown to us. For Cicero's life, see his biog- 
raphy and an extensive analysis of this speech in Gkiolmas' book. I just prefixed a brief ab- 
stract of it from the critical edition of Reinhold Klotz. (transl. by the author) 


Doukakis informs his readers that he drew the short comments (in the footnotes) 
of his book from that of Dr. M. Gkiolmas (a book also used by Livieratos),'^ and 
that the abstract comes from the edition by Reinhold Klotz." He addresses his 
book to the pupils of high schools, and to everyone who loves Antiquity. Moreover, 
he wishes for other Latin works to be translated into Greek. Doukakis uses the of- 
ficial language of the Greek educational system, the katharevousa. 

The book is short (44 pages). The abstract is translated from Klotz's argumen- 
tum of this speech, written in Latin:’*° 


"Оте б AevKtog AovKovAAdG [...] eixev AvaKANOA оло тўс yepovoíac Kai тобтоу 81e6£y0r] ó Máv- 
tog AxQuoc TAaBpiwv [...] kata TO ёлбреуоу ётос 66 л.Х. [...] 6 Гаїос Mavüuoc Shuapyos eior- 


145 Doukakis 1883 and 1893. This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. Its first 
edition is preserved at the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/ 
Polemi 2006, no 1883.594). 

146 Doukakis 1883, 3. 

147 See n. 75 above. 

148 Klotz 1878. 

149 Klotz 1878, 184. 
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yaye vouov eic TOV Лабу ӧлос̧ rj Staxeiptots TOUTOV тоб moAégou üvareOfj eic TOV Tvoiov 
Toumjiov.’*° 

When Lucius Lucullus [...] had been recalled by the senate, and Manius Acilius Glabrio suc- 
ceeded him [...] in the following year of 66 BCE [...] Gaius Manilius introduced this law to the 


people, i.e. the administration of this war to be assigned to Gnaeus Pompey. (transl. by the 
author) 


К. Р. Soutsas published his translation of Pro Milone in 1886.'** This is the 
first Greek translation of this speech during the nineteenth century. As we will 
see below, Karatzas also translated this speech in 1893. From the book’s title, we 
learn that Soutsas was a student (probably at the School of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Athens) and addressed his translation to high school pupils. He states 
that the language he used was the spoken Greek, but that this is not exactly 
true, as he did not use the dimotiki, but a katharevousa. Soutsas’ book only in- 
cludes a short introduction and the Greek translation. It is a textbook, without 
any literary value. 

Galinos Kalimeris published his translation of the Pro Ligario in 1887? 
From the title, we learn that the book includes the Greek translation of this Cice- 
ronian speech, critical notes, and an interpretation of its most difficult passages. 
For Kalimeris we know only that he was a student of the School of Philosophy 
at the University of Athens (during the period 1875-1880) and that he was from 
Amfissa.'*? Due to the fact that he addressed this book to high schools’ students, 
he was likely a teacher of secondary education. The book is brief (40 pages), and 
its language is the katharevousa. It includes the Latin text (in the prime numbers), 
without naming the edition he follows, and several comments in the footnotes that 
exist only on the pages with Latin text. Kalimeris’ brief book was a textbook that 
included the basic information for pupils of high schools: the Latin text, its Greek 
translation and a few notes. 

Markos Viagkinis’ translation of the first Philippic was published in 1888.'** 
The title informs us of the contents of the book: a brief biography of Cicero, an in- 
troduction to his Philippics, general notes on the first Phillipic, a short argument, 


150 Doukakis 1883, 5. 

151 Soutsas 1886. The book is available in digitised form in the “Anemi” website (see https://anemi. 
lib.uoc.gr/metadata/6/e/7/metadata-425-0000109.tkl, seen: 3.1.2021). 

152 Kalimeris 1887 This book is found in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used a copy 
from the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 
1887662). 

153 See https://pergamos.lib.uoa.gr/uoa/dl/frontend/el/browse/238237 (seen: 5.1.2021). 

154 Viagkinis 1888a. The book exists in printed form at the National Library of Greece (it has no 
call number; its recording number is: nlg.465955). 
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and the Greek translation of the work. It also informs us about the book’s reader- 
ship: the pupils of the higher classes in high schools. Markos Viagkinis was from 
Zakynthos (another scholar from the Ionian Islands), and was a teacher in a fa- 
mous school of Athens, the Varvakeion high school (founded in 1860). In the 
same year (1888), Viagkinis also published a commentary on the first Philippic 
and in 1890 a commentary on the second Philippic.*™ These two books included 
only comments on and not translations of the Ciceronian speeches. 

In 1889, he published his translation of the second Philippic.'^' The title in- 
forms us of the contents of the book: an introduction, some general notes on the 
second Philippic, a brief argument, a corrected edition of the Latin text, and the 
Greek translation of the work. 

Viagkinis' language is the official language of the Greek educational system, 
the katharevousa. His books were used as textbooks by pupils of the higher classes 
of high schools. He produced a faithful translation that follows the Latin text, and 
included a great deal of information about these Ciceronian speeches, as well as 
the Roman author's rhetorical practices. 

Georgios Kampasis’ translation of Pro Sestio in 1891? is the only Greek 
translation of this Ciceronian speech from the nineteenth century. As we learn 
from the title (see the Appendix at the end of this volume), Kampasis was also a 
bookseller — and this is the only information we have about him. The book does 
not include a prologue or the Latin text and comments. It has only an argumentum 
(0лб0ғс1с) and the Greek translation in a severe katharevousa, which in several 
passages looks like ancient Greek. Apparently, the book was likely used as a text- 
book by high school pupils or university students. 

Panagiotis Mataragkas published his translation of the Catilinarians in 
1892."°° There is disagreement regarding the year of the publication, because, in 
the inner cover, we find the year 1892. Iliou and Polemi note that 1891 is the correct 
year of publication.’® This book is the Greek translation of Cicero's Catilinarians 


155 Viagkinis 1888b and 1890, respectively. 

156 For the commentary on the first Philippic, see https://anemi.lib.uoc.gr/metadata/8/d/8/meta 
data-438-0000028.tkl. For the commentary on the second Philippic, see https:/anemi.lib.uoc.gr/ 
metadata/0/1/8/metadata-438-0000078.tkl (seen: 3.1.2021). 

157 Viagkinis 1889. The book exists in a digitised form at the “Anemi” website (see https://anemi. 
lib.uoc.gr/metadata/d/e/c/metadata-438-0000079.tkl, seen: 3.1.2021). 

158 Kampasis 1891. This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used a copy from 
the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1891.91). 
159 Mataragkas 1891. This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used a copy 
from the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 
1891.540). 

160 Cf. Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1891.540. 
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by Panagiotis Mataragkas (1834-1895), who was a lawyer, diplomat, politician and 
poet.'?' Mataragkas also translated three Carmina by Horace (15, 1.23 and 3.9), 
and he probably published (under the acronym P. M.) a short article (in two 
parts) that was a presentation of various translations and adaptations of Catullus' 
third poem." 

Mataragkas’ book does not include a prologue or the Latin text. The structure 
is simple. At the beginning, he offers a little information about Cicero’s life and 
works. After this, the Greek translation of each Catilinarian follows, preceded by 
its argument. Mataragkas includes various comments in the footnotes, where he 
offers abundant information regarding the political system of Rome, the persons 
in each speech, etc. The language of the translation is a mild katharevousa, and 
its main readership was likely high school pupils. However, given that he was a 
lawyer and politician, he might have also addressed this book to his colleagues. 
If we compare his translation with that of Livieratos (see above), we will observe 
that there are several similarities. This means that he may have consulted Livier- 
atos’ book, or that they both drew their material from a common (unknown) 
source. 

During the period between 1891 and 1893, we find Dr. Georgios Karatzas’ 
translations of six Ciceronian rhetorical works. Karatzas, born in 1868 in Samos, 
studied philology and law and was publishing a local newspaper in his hometown, 
called Swe (“Light”). He worked as a teacher in high schools in several towns of 
Greece (Samos, Kozani, Athens), as well as in Constantinople and Jerusalem. He 
was a zealous supporter of the dimotiki language, and gained a prize from the lit- 
erary journal Noumas for his Pwuaitko ApgaBntapt (“Alphabet Book of Modern 
Сгеек”).2% He also translated Caesar's De bello civili in 1892.18 All of his transla- 
tions from Latin were published by Grigorios Lamprou. Although Karatzas was 
a supporter of the dimotiki language, his translations of Latin works are made 
in a mild katharevousa, apparently because they were addressed to pupils and stu- 
dents. All of his translations of Cicero's works have the same format: the argument 
of each speech, its Greek translation and comments in footnotes (all except for Pro 
Ligario, which also contains the Latin text (see below)). He followed the ad verbum 
translation practice. His books were valuable tools for the pupils and students, as 
they provided them with a reliable translation, and many comments. 


161 See Newtepov ЕукокАола!бїкбу Aeğıkóv НЛіоо 1980, vol. 13, 103. 

162 Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 206. 

163 Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 202 n. 9. 

164 For Karatzas' life and work, see Adamopoulou 2014. 

165 This book exists in digitised form at the *Anemi" website (see https://anemi.lib.uoc.gr/meta 
data/9/6/5/metadata-1512731639-608421-19019.tkl, seen: 6.1.2021). 
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In 1891, Karatzas published his translation of the Pro Murena,'® which he 
dedicated with love to his dear teacher, Dimitrios Konstas, a schoolmaster at the 
high school in Ioannina, and а good and virtuous man (TG àyannt& uov бїба- 
окал= Anuntpiw A. Kwvota, yupvaotápyr Twavvivwy, àvópi кайф xaya0Q uec 
йуалпс тб napòv avatiOnut O uecagpáocac).! 67 

In 1892, two of Karatzas' translations were published. The first is that of the 
fifth Verrine.'* The book includes a general introduction to Cicero's Verrines, 
after which there is an analysis of the fifth Verrine, and at the end the Greek trans- 
lation of this speech, with several comments in the footnotes. The second is his 
translation of the Pro Archia poeta,'® which contains a brief argument of the 
Ciceronian speech, and its Greek translation is accompanied by several footnotes. 

In 1893, Karatzas published his other three translations of Ciceronian 
speeches, Pro Sulla," Pro Milone," and Pro Ligario.’” Regarding the first, 
as with Mataragkas' translation, there is a disagreement regarding the year of pub- 
lication, as in the inner cover we find the year 1892. For his translation of the Pro 
Milone, we must note that this Ciceronian work was also translated into Greek by 
Soutsas in 1886 (see above), and by other scholars during the twentieth and twen- 
ty-first centuries for educational reasons.'” In contrast to Karatzas’ other transla- 
tions, his book for the Pro Ligario includes the Latin text, without noting which 
edition he followed. The book has the following structure: an argument of the 
speech; the Latin text, accompanied by footnotes; and finally, the translation. Kar- 
atzas does not note anything about his sources. Nevertheless, it is possible that he 
knew of Kalimeris' translation of the same speech (see above). 

All of these Greek translations of Ciceronian rhetorical works were written in 
katharevousa; most of them in mild katharevousa, e.g. Koupitoris’, Livieratos’, Mat- 
aragkas’, and Karatzas’, while Kampasis' book was written in severe katharevousa, 


166 This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used a copy from the Library of 
the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1891.555). 

167 Karatzas 1891, [3]. 

168 Karatzas 1892a. The book exists in printed form at the National Library of Greece (call num- 
ber: A-2784). 

169 Karatzas 1892b. This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used a copy from 
the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1892.605). 
170 Karatzas 1893a. The book exists in digitised form in the Anemi website (see https://anemi.lib. 
uoc.gr/metadata/2/a/4/metadata-181-0000088.tkl, seen: 11.1.2021). 

171 Karatzas 1893b. The book exists in printed form in several libraries of Greece. I used a copy 
from the National Library of Greece (call number: A®-2769). 

172 Karatzas 1893c. This book exists in printed form at several Greek libraries. I used the copy at 
the Library of the Greek Literary and Historical Archive (EAIA, see Iliou/Polemi 2006, no 1893.556). 
173 Indicatively, I mention Kakridis ^1928 and Karakasis et al. 2020. 
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as several passages resemble ancient Greek. This language choice as well as many 
books’ titles and translator’s words in their prologues signify their readership: the 
pupils of high schools and the students of the Ottonian University of Athens. How- 
ever, Doukakis and Livieratos state that they also addressed their books to whoever 
loved Antiquity. The translators followed the ad verbum translation practice, a fact 
that reduced their potential literary value. The Greek translations of Ciceronian 
rhetorical works were made with the intention of being used as textbooks. With 
these books, the Greek pupils and students exercised in classical Latin language 
(grammar, syntax and vocabulary), and drew information about Roman history, so- 
ciety, and political life. 


A Greek Translation of Cicero’s Epistles 


The only translation of Cicero’s Epistulae ad familares belongs to an anony- 
mous; it is in manuscript form, and remains unpublished until today.’”* We do 
not know its exact date; as Politis notes, it may belong to the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century. It is a small, handwritten notebook, which includes the Latin text 
and above it the Greek translation, written in smaller characters. Each Greek word 
is above the corresponding Latin word. It was likely used to teach Latin. It contains 
a Greek translation of several epistles of Cicero’s Epistulae ad familiares. Each epis- 
tle is preceded by a brief argument (in Latin, without its Greek translation), a prac- 
tice that was followed in the editions of this Ciceronian work from the sixteenth 
until the nineteenth century.” 

In its first eleven folia, the notebook contains the first six epistles of the second 
Book of the Epistulae ad familiares, and the first part of the seventh epistle (all ad- 
dressed to Curio). In fol. 11v, the text is interrupted and on the following page 
(fol. 12r) the ninth epistle (to Lentulus) of the first Book begins from paragraph 
22 until its end. Then, the epistle 1.10 (to Valerius) follows. The notebook likely con- 
tained the entire translation of epistles 2.7 and 1.9, and several other epistles as 
well (since many folia are lost). In sum, the manuscript includes the translation 


174 The manuscript exists at the National Library of Greece in Athens, Fonds principal, ms. 2239. 
For a description of the manuscript, see Politis 1991, 263. I must note that all the information I cite 
here for this translation comes from the database “Greek translations of Latin works since 1453” 
(link: http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/db). The link for this translation is the http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/node/224 (seen: 
171.2021). 

175 See http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/node/224 (seen: 171.2021). 
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of Cic. Fam. 19.22 until the end, 110, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 24, 2.5, 2.6 and 271-2 (until the 
phrase tecum loquere).'”° 
I cite below a short passage from the translation of Cic. Fam. 2.1: 


Ei xai guavtov TH бубраті тйс üpeAe(ac ололтеуӨёута orteóOvvov oor civar буб, бро 00 
тособтоу épo óyAnpóv yaAenóv rjv TO airiüo0at оло cov TO каӨйкоу то &uóv, бооу Sd TO 
алштеїоӨш! оло cou тобто, џбЛота бтау ёу Ф HTWENV котпуорооцту, тоб éykAruarog 
£v @000с̧. 

Though I am sorry you should have suspected that I am responsible for neglect, however, your 
accusation of my office was not so annoying and difficult to me, as long as it is delightful to 
demand this from you, especially since, in so far as your charge went, I was in no sense to 
blame. (transl. by the author) 


The language of the translation is ancient Greek, as Politis noted.’”’ Moreover, we 
notice that the anonymous translator used the translation practice of the ‘transla- 
tion pair’,’”* as he often used two words to render a single word of the original (cf. 
ололтєоӨёута UrevOuvov for suspectum, óyAnpóv ҳалелоу for molestum, and ђтіо- 


unv Katnyopovuny for accusabar). 


Conclusion 


Following the presentation above, it is observable that many Ciceronian works 
were translated again by different translators (Laelius, Catilinarians, Philippics, 
Pro Archia poeta, Pro Milone, Pro Ligario, and parts of the Tusculanae disputa- 
tiones). This is probably justified by the fact that these works were taught in 
schools and at the university, and there was always the need for new translations 
and commentaries on them. Most of the Greek translations of Ciceronian works 
from the nineteenth century were made for mainly educational reasons. Therefore, 
the majority of the translated works were rhetorical (Catilinarians, Philippics, Pro 
Archia poeta, Pro Milone, Pro Ligario, Pro lege Manilia, the fifth Verrine, Pro Sestio, 
Pro Murena and Pro Sulla). Cicero’s philosophical works then follow (Somnium Sci- 
pionis, De re publica, Laelius, De officiis and Books One and Five of the Tusculanae 
disputationes), and finally, there is a sole translation of Cicero's Epistulae ad famil- 
iares. Undoubtedly, the translations of Ciceronian philosophical works excel, as 
they have literary value (e. g. Kogevinas' translation) and aim for a higher purpose, 


176 For a detailed analysis of the contents of this manuscript, see http:/gtll.lit.auth.gr/node/224 
(seen: 171.2021). 

177 Politis 1991, 263. 

178 Kopanos 1974. 
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i.e. the political and philosophical awakening of the Greek nation (e. g. Tertsetis' 
and Kapodistrias' translations). The common origin of these translators from the 
Ionian Islands (Kapodistrias and Kogevinas were from Corfu, and Tertsetis from 
Zakynthos) led to their use of dimotiki (or mild katharevousa, in Kapodistrias' 
case); therefore, they addressed a wider readership, i.e. all the Greek-speaking 
people. Their translations were creative and literary, not simple textbooks of a 
technical character After all, we must note several Heptanesian scholars' belief 
that their translations were not only mere renderings of a foreign literary work 
into the modern Greek language, but rather part of modern Greek literature. ? 
Petridis’ and Antoniadis’ translations of Laelius in strict katharevousa (which 
looked like ancient Greek) aimed to be read by pupils and students, as well as 
by scholars. Moreover, Kapodistrias and Antoniadis consider Cicero's teachings 
as part of the Greek heritage. The translations of Ciceronian rhetorical works 
were produced in order to be used as school textbooks - this is why they were 
written in the official language of Greek education, the katharevousa. However, 
Doukakis and Livieratos also wanted their books to be read by a wider public. 
The ancient Greek translation of certain Ciceronian epistles in the unpublished 
manuscript signifies that the Epistulae ad familiares were likely also used in the 
educational process. Finally we can note that the translators predominantly 
worked as teachers in high schools, and that some held a doctorate degree (Faran- 
tatos, Livieratos, Viagkinis, Karatzas). Karatzas was specialised in the translation of 
Ciceronian rhetorical works, as he translated six of these during the period be- 
tween 1891 and 1893. 


179 See Polylas 1891; Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 211 n. 29. 


Ioannis Deligiannis 
The First Greek Translation of Cicero’s 
De re publica (1839) 


Introduction 


The discovery of Cicero’s De re publica in 1819 by Angelo Mai on the palimpsest 
Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 5757. and the resulting 
editio princeps of what survived from the dialogue’s six Books in 1822 (including 
the significant number of fragments of the indirect tradition),” were soon followed 
by more critical editions and translations of the text. The first Greek translation of 
Cicero's De re publica was produced by a certain A. XT., soon identified with Viaros 
Kapodistrias (1774—1842)? and was published in Athens in 1839,* only a few years 
after the recognition of the nascent Greek state in 1830 under the London Protocol 
and the subsequent declaration of the Kingdom of Greece in 1832. The political con- 
ditions of the Greek State, under which the translation was produced, are implied 
by the translator in his address to the readers in the prologue to the translation. 
Although, as will be shown below, the translation was based on another translation 
and not on the original Latin text, it was, however, a significant contribution to the 
familiarisation of the Greeks with the Latin Classics, especially with Cicero's polit- 
ical writings. 


1 For details on ms. Vat. lat. 5757 see Reynolds 1983, 131-132; Powell 2006, v-xxiii; Ziegler 1969, v- 
xxxiv; Bréguet 1980, vol. 1, 150—155; Stover/Revello (forthcoming). 

2 Mai 1822. 

3 Moustoxydis 1843, 126: “Үло tà ÅPKTIKÙ тайта otoryeta кролтето! TO буора TOD цєтафрасаутос 
Kountos Biápou тоб Коалобіотріоо” (“Behind these initial letters is concealed the name of the 
translator Count Viaros Kapodistrias"). Unless otherwise noted, all translations are my own. 

4 The book, which was printed by P. Mantsarakis and contains the translation of the first three 
Books of the dialogue (Book One, pp. [1]-46, Book Two, pp. 46-80, and Book Three, pp. 80—97), 
is preceded by a prologue “Прбс тоос ауаууоотас” (“To the readers") (pp. [y’]-c’). A fairly 
good copy of it has been digitised by *Anemi. The Digital Library of Modern Greek Studies", 
https:/anemi.lib.uoc.gr/metadata/4/f/8/metadata-39-0000569.tkl (seen 8.1.2021). See also the Appen- 
dix at the end of this volume and Pappas (p. 150) in this volume. 

5 Cicero was mostly known to the Greeks only by translations of some of his rhetorical works and 
a few philosophical treatises and dialogues, as well as the Somnium Scipionis, the most extensive 
fragment of De re publica. De re publica itself did not meet with any modern Greek translation 
until 2015 (Deligiannis 2015), while De legibus, his second political dialogue, was only versed 
into Greek in 2017 (Deligiannis 2017b). 
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The Prologue to and the Historical Background of 
the Translation 


The prologue contains all the necessary elements of an address to the readers: a 
praeparatio or praemunitio, that is a justification for the translator's endeavouring 
the particular translation, a brief account of the history of Cicero's text and a de- 
scription of its content in comparison with the political theories and ideas of Greek 
philosophers, its utility and aim with reference to the historical conditions of the 
Greek nation and the newly established Greek state, and an exhortation to the 
readers. 

The translator's praeparatio and justification of selecting Cicero's De re publica 
for translation are emphatically placed in the opening paragraph of his introduc- 
tion: 


"Еле: u&ypt тйс orjugpov 62v ёфбуп uecaopaouévov єїс ту KABOLOULEVY пас yAGooav TO 
лері MOALTELOV соуурацџа тоб Pwyaiov prjtopoc, Kai фіЛосбфоо Ktképovoc, &negyeipioOnv 
eyo Épyov totoütov, LOAOVOTL Béfata ёуштероу ката лаута vv 6uvápegov uou 

Because, as of today, there has been no translation into our spoken language of the work on 


constitutions by Cicero, the Roman orator and philosopher, I have myself attempted this kind 
of endeavour, though indeed it exceeds my abilities. (transl. by the author) 


His self-defence in anticipation of an attack about his translation is also found 
twice further down in the prologue: 


'Eàv &6vvi|8rv và џетафрбосо sic тђу pA@oody рос TA oUnAà xai PrOCOLKA 8uavorjuaca тоб 
Evyypaoéoc, ёАлісо và босо evapectov àoyóAnya eig тойс Aoyiouc pac." 


If I have managed to translate into our language the author's high-spirited and philosophical 
thoughts, I hope to give a pleasant engagement to our scholars. (transl. by the author) 


and: 


ҮлоВёлло eic TO £0voc пою тїүу EUTEAM лросфорёу тоб KÓTOV pov, ёлі околф@ và TO WHEANOY, 

&iótt рё TO релетйу TOLOUTOUG софо?с ovyypagstc алокт©цеу колоу ó8nyóv eic TA Вўџата 
8 

pac. 


6 Kapodistrias 1839, [y ']. The prologue, transcribed with its original spelling and accentuation, is 
placed at the end of this study along with its English translation, produced by the author. 

7 Kapodistrias 1839, 5’. 

8 Kapodistrias 1839, £’. 
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I submit to my nation this little offering of my effort, so that I can benefit it, because, by study- 
ing such wise authors, we acquire a good guide for our steps. (transl. by the author) 


While these anticipatory comments are addressed to his nation and its scholars, 
the prologue closes with an exhortation to his compatriots in the second person 
plural, the only case in which he uses this person, while in the part between he 
uses the first singular and plural when addressing the readers: 


Por Opoyeveic, ВӧЛете UT’ бууу TA Stavoruata той Ророќоо фіЛосбфох, тас OKÉYEL tou, kai 
тас історікос óujyrjost Tov, kai ovyKpivate тй лаута È TA rjuécepa, Kal ретй trjv ooykpioty 
Kpivate.” 


My compatriot friends, do take into consideration the Roman philosopher’s notions, thoughts 
and historical narrations, compare them all with our own, and, after the comparison, then 
decide. (transl. by the author) 


The comparison to which he refers precedes and is made between Cicero’s political 
theories and those by Greek philosophers: 


байт ӨёЛо0у боупӨй và соџлароВалосх TOV Ророїоу соуурафёа uè TOUS ўретёроос TOUS ta- 
Tpaypatevoauévouc tv айту ©Ацу Kal và йлофасїсшо\ лоїос аотбу WHEAWTEPA 
ovvéypaibe, лері xpaktéov лрауратоу moiog EDEWPNOE тй THV йуӨролоу 0 eiva, kai 
eitev we SUvatat và var ў ёйу тоб ретауєуєотёроо TO ођууроцџа сурлараВоллбреуоу uè 
тй соуурбцџата тфу üpyatocépov Sév elvat їнї], трблоу туй, айт@у йутіурафоу" rj ceAev- 
тоїоу йлоуёроутес̧ EKAOTW TOV ауђкоута ёлоцуоу, BEAOVOL yvopítost OTL йлаутес соуёурофау 
KATA TOV katpóv TWV, Ó HEV üpyatócepoc, Sta THY rjOuc]v kacáocaot тйс àAVOPWTÓTNTOG, Aoyt- 
кс ёАл{бшу бту SUVavTat oi йуӨроло!, ў кӧу TO EAAHVUKOV yévoc và uopoo06otv eic TPOTOV 
(901€ ў kaGapótnc TOV 00у và kacaotrjor] лрактёоу б,т eic TOV LETETELTA корду &0goprj8n 
WS EV tt yAV EATLGOLEVOY, лара npattópevov. 'O 68 рет аотоу noAeurjoac тас 8.6aokoA(ac 
Tov, xai GAAa 6i6á£ac évdutoe лрактёоу ӧ,ті ёлроВалеу. О uetayevéotepoc öuwç Bewpõv THY 
буӨролбтцта We fico TÓTE, Kai noiav ёАл{ба ё616 бий TO UEAAOY, ÉAafev 0с тарабегуна cà 
ларғлӨбута, xai SV аотбу WEnyNOn tva Kpivy Kai бооп тас соџВооћёс̧ tov, ёбу бу eic TOV 
кбоџоу óAov, BéBata eic то ршнаїкбу é8voc, ӧлос̧ Kpivy, noia SV оото HOeAev cioba ў Велтіоу 
popor kufepvrjioeoc.'? 


for they will be able to compare the Roman author with those of ours who examined the 
same subject, and to decide which of them wrote more beneficially on how things must be 
done, who considered human things as they are, and said how they could be; or if the 
work of the later author compared with the works of the earlier authors is not but a sort 
of a copy of them; or, lastly, having awarded each their own merit, they will be able to 
find out that they all wrote according to their own times, the oldest one on the moral condi- 
tion of humanity, reasonably hoping that men, or at least the Greek nation, could be educated 


9 Kapodistrias 1839, ç’. 
10 Kapodistrias 1839, 6 —£'. 
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in a way that the purity of morals can make doable what was later considered hopeful rather 
than practical. The author after him, having fought the latter's teaching and instructed other 
things, considered what he proposed doable. However, the later author, having seen humanity 
as it was then and what hope it gave for the future, took as an example what happened in the 
past and was led by it to judge and give his advice, if not to the entire world, at least to the 
Roman nation, so that it could appraise which form of constitution would be best for it. 
(transl. by the author) 


The comparison is made between Cicero and the Greek political philosophers, 
without naming them, but implying their identity by his subsequent references 
to them. He offers a tripartite assessment of their contribution to the development 
of the political thought and practice: a) *which of them wrote more beneficially on 
how things must be done, who considered human things as they are, and said how 
they could be", the emphasis being placed on the value and usefulness of their 
philosophical writings and whether or not these were based on reality and prag- 
matism; b) “if the work of the later author compared with the works of the earlier 
authors is not but a sort of a copy of them", that is if Cicero's dialogue simply re- 
peats the ideas expressed by the Greek philosophers;” and c) awarding “each their 


11 Compared to the content of the prologue to this translation, which is very positive for Cicero's 
political theories, there were evaluations of them that considered them no more than an imitation 
of the Greek political ideas; see, e. g., Kokkonis 1829, 390 and n. 2: “О Kiképwy, ò Лоокрцтіос xai б 
Lévexkac ёүрафау evyAwttus xai yAagupõç лєрї фАософїас eic тђу yAGo0àv тоу" AAA’ ў qUo00- 
gia айтп fjco r EXAnvur. [...] Пері 88 moAutucijc 68v Sowan Kavév сбуурацџа TOV Popatov Tò 
уєшоті ауакайофӨёу лері ztoAtceu)v тоб Күкёршуос Sev nepiéyet тілоте veorepov Ào Tapa [sic] 
тас 0gop(ac tàv EAArvov. Tfi Віотикӣс ExtoTHUNS ai yvooetc èv to Suvatov và LETAMUTEVIHOL 
xai và teAetoxouj8Gotw eic тө Pouny ёу @ katpó ў eAevOepia ënvee tà Ao(c0ta (2). (2) TO úy- 
ypaupa тобто тоб Kıképwvoç ғ0рёӨп лєрї тй 1822 eic тђу ВіВ\№оӨйкцу тйс Popunc оло Matov, 
каї peteppaobn оло той ёлісђроо zpoqoéocopoc tæv Ilaptoiwv BUpaivou eic TO ГайлцкбуУ” (“Cice- 
ro, Lucretius and Seneca wrote articulately and flowingly on philosophy in their language; howev- 
er, this philosophy was the Greek one. [...] On the political theory, no work of the Romans has sur- 
vived. The recently discovered one of Cicero's on constitutions contains nothing new but the 
theories of the Greeks. The knowledge of this useful-for-life science was not possible to get trans- 
planted and perfected in Rome, when liberty was breathing its last breath (2). (2) This work of Ci- 
cero was found around 1822 in the Library of Rome by Mai, and was translated into French by the 
notable professor Villemain in Paris"). Evaluations of this kind might have been instigated by state- 
ments of Cicero such as the one included in a letter to Atticus from 45 BCE (Cic. Att. 12.52.3: De lin- 
gua Latina securi es animi. Dices tqui alia quae scribis?. Албурафа sunt, minore labore fiunt; verba 
tantum adfero, quibus abundo; *About the Latin Language you can set your mind at rest. You will 
say "What's that compared to your writings?’ (?) They аге mere transcripts, requiring less work. I 
just contribute the words, which I have in plenty"; transl. Shackleton Bailey 1999), only *eight days 
after completing ‘two big books’ on Academic epistemology (duo magna cvvtáyuaca, Att. 1244)", 
which statement “seems to offer a general reflection on how the author goes about philosophizing” 
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own merit”, referring first to Plato’s philosophical and political views (“the oldest 
one [...] rather than practical”) as rather utopian, abstract and idealistic, then to 
Aristotle’s (“The author after him [...] what he proposed doable”) as more rational, 
pragmatic and practical compared to his teacher's, and finally to Cicero (However, 
the later author [...] would be best for it”) as the most realist of all three authors, 
whose theories and ideas were shaped by the past for the future benefit of the Ro- 
mans. The characterisation of Plato as the most idealist, Cicero the most realist, 
and Aristotle in between them by the translator might have derived from Cicero’s 
dialogue itself, where the Roman author criticises Plato’s republic comparing it to 
his own on several occasions,’” while many of his views on ethics and politics in 
the dialogue were borrowed from Aristotle, indicative of Cicero's reception of this 
philosopher's views as, at least, more practical than Plato's.? Cicero, furthermore, 
expresses the rudiments of realism in Book One of his dialogue and in the passages 
where he compares his state to Plato's.'^ His realism originates from building up 
his political theory on the Roman state through its various historical and political 
changes and fluctuations; listing the positive and negative elements of each consti- 
tution that Rome went through enabled him to suggest the best form of constitu- 
tion to the Romans, which would secure the future survival of the state. 

This is precisely the point of Cicero's theory that appeals most to the translator 
and his decision to attempt his translation. The aforementioned comparison is nec- 
essary for his compatriots to be more prepared in choosing their constitution cor- 
rectly, making a connection with their current political conditions: 


Та топайта 0&A0vot napéčer APBovov VAN eic тас скёрес, Kal ueAécac vv дроуғубу pov, tva, 
ónótav лроте(уооі TL Sta tr|v £0vikr]v WHErELay, EXWOL TPOLEAETHUEVOY, ёйу rj лрбтасіс TWV 
&niotnpicecat eic тас yvaopac THV лаАщФу фіЛообфоу xai LAALOTA TOD Pwuaiov qUooógou, о 
ónoioc eic тас леріурафёс̧ THV алотеАєсцатшу лаутос eiovç nog uopofic KuBepvn- 
OEWG, ёларёотпоє TA лраурота, ёктоте, oc TÀ єїбоцєуў eic тас nuépac пас, tóoov TA кала, 
doov xai тй кака. Eig TOV Ророїоу фіЛӧсофоу 0£A0votv £bpei ooopova ooupovAov, кої ó8n- 
yoy, б órtoioc ӨёЛе тоос Өёсє eic katáctaotv và StaKpivwol, Kal và npotuooot TO KATA TO 


and “was to have a momentous impact on how later scholarship would interpret his philosophy" 
(Cappello 2019, 13). 

12 See, e.g., Cic. Rep. 2.3; 2.21-22; 2.51-52. 

13 See, e.g., Cic. Rep. 1.2 (on the balance between theory and practice; cf. Arist. Pol. 7.3.1325а. 16—34); 
13 (on political leader's role; cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 8.9.1160a.11-14 and 1.2.1094b.5—15); 1.39 (on the for- 
mation of the first human communities and on man as a political being; cf. Arist. Pol. 78.1328b.16— 
17; 1.2.1252b.30-31; 1.2.1253a.2-3); 142 (on the various versions of the constitutions; cf. Arist. Pol. 
3.71279a.25-31); 145 (on the mixed constitution; cf. Arist. Pol. 2.6.1265b.26—1266a.7; 4.3.1290a.26- 
27, 4.11.1295a.25-1296b.12; 5.8.1307b.30-31); 150 (on the Spartan constitution; cf. Arist. Pol. 
2.9.1270b.39—41; 3.14.1285b.27-28; 3.15.1285b.33-1286a.1; 3.15.1286b.22-27), etc. 

14 For the latter, see n. 12 above; for the former, see, e.g., Cic. Rep. 11-13. 
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ALVOLEVOV neptoptouévov, GAAG KATA trjv оосіау WHEALLOV Kai SikaLoY, алб TO KATA TO rtpü- 
TOV Aayxtpóv, Kal EAKVOTUKOY, алй катй тђу Sevtépav б\ёӨріоу!5 


These will be able to provide ample material to the thoughts and studies of my compatriots, so 
that, when they ever propose something for the national benefit, they have deliberated about, 
if their proposal is based on the thoughts of the ancient philosophers, and indeed of the 
Roman philosopher, who in the descriptions of the results of every kind of political form 
of constitution, showed the things then as we saw them in our days, both the good and the 
bad. In the Roman philosopher they will be able to find a prudent advisor and guide, who 
will be able to make them judge and prefer what looks suppressive, but in essence is bene- 
ficial and right, to what at first appears glorious and attractive, while on a second look is cata- 
strophic. (transl. by the author) 


Although his references to the political conditions of Greece at the time are rather 
vague, they could be defined if they are discussed along with the actual political 
and historical events of the time. To better understand, however, the translator’s 
messages to his compatriots, one also needs to consider another passage from 
his introduction: 


Та ласіфауђ rapaós(yuara THV отратшткфу каторӯшџатоу ToD ёрлерололёроо MU- 
ttá60U, тоб ovvero OsuiotokAéouc, xai тоб avdpeiov Лешу(боо, Kai GAAWV TOAAGY, tà 
олоїа Hoa, etvat, kai Écovcat ларбута eic uvýunv óAov той čðvovç пас, лбсоу xai лбсшу 
dev &0Éppavov trjv ууу коі èv ўрёӨ‹сау Tv cóAunv tva лерифроуђсосі kivébvouc, Kal 
TUMAOL YLWVOLEVOL Eig AUTOUG, và TPOGNHAWGWOL тойс óg8oAL00G тоу лрос тђу Sdgay, xal THY 
owtnpiav тйс латрібос; Пабсаутос̧ тора тоб лолёџоо, Kai EuBaivovtos тоб £0vouc eic тол 
TUKOV OTASLOY, VOLLIGW OTL 0£Aet ATTOTEAEGEL WHEALLA rj àvágvnots тйс GoMias THV Apyaiwy, TLC 
BEAEL TAPAXWPIGEL THY AVTHV oóveotv ó6nyóv eic Huds, Kal TA AUTHV 8uavorjuaca BEAOVOL 
Kapmo@oproet xai &mi THV nuepov pac. Лёу ӨёЛореу абікцӨў OvSdAWS ovußovàevóuevor 
tv TOALTUKHY cooíav тоб KiKépwvoc, OKENTÓLEVOL лєрї TOV HUETEPWV TPAyUaTWY, SLOTL 
ката тобто Өёлорғу elo0at eig THY айттуу xacáccaoty тора, xpóc avTOY, KABWC AÙTÒÇ ÅTO, 
TOTE лрӧс̧ тўу EAANVEKIV TOALTLKY oogíay, oKEeNTOUEVOS лері тфу Pwpaikõv лраунатшм.® 


The evident examples of the military achievements of Miltiades the war-seasoned, of Themis- 
tocles the prudent, of Leonidas the gallant, and many others, which were, are and will be pre- 
sent in the memory of our entire nation, how many souls have they not heated up and excited 
their valour so that they could scorn dangers and, having become blind towards them, could 
fix their eyes to the glory and salvation of their country? Now that the war is over and the 
nation has entered a civil stage, I believe that the remembrance of the ancients’ wisdom 
will be proved beneficial, as it will offer their prudence as a guide to us and their thoughts 
will bear fruits in our days too. It will not disserve us at all to consult Cicero’s political wisdom 
and to consider our own condition, because, with respect to this, we will be now in the same 
condition as he was then in regard to the Greek political wisdom, when he was thinking about 
the Roman conditions. (transl. by the author) 


15 Kapodistrias 1839, £e’. 
16 Kapodistrias 1839, e'-ç'. 
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The reconnection of the nineteenth-century Greek population with the ancient 
Greek past was the result of the ideological and philosophical movement of the 
Modern Greek Enlightenment in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Greek scholars of the time conscientiously and persistently turned their rather un- 
cultured compatriots into fervent admirers of ancient Greek culture, history and 
its heroes, by taking advantage of their lack of self-confidence towards other Euro- 
peans and their yearning for national identity, independence from Ottoman rule 
and establishment of their own state. This whole movement was partly responsible 
for leading the Greek population of the Balkans to the Greek War of Independence 
in 1821. The war officially ended in 1830 with the establishment of Greece as an 
independent, sovereign state under the London Protocol, and the subsequent dec- 
laration of the Kingdom of Greece in 1832. 

However, the decade from 1822, when the First National Assembly of Epidau- 
rus marked, by establishing a central administration, the birth of the modern 
Greek state, until 1832, when the Kingdom of Greece was declared at the Conven- 
tion of London by the Great Powers (England, France and Russia), was full of dan- 
gers and political changes for the nascent nation. Two civil wars between 1823 and 
1825, conflicts among powerful local magnates and chieftains, along with organisa- 
tional and financial problems and victories of the Turco-Egyptian army, threatened 
the revolution with collapse. A ray of hope for the success of the insurgents ap- 
peared in 1827, when the Third National Assembly of Troezen declared the Hellenic 
State and selected Count Ioannis Kapodistrias (1776—1831), the translator’s younger 
brother, as Governor of Greece. Kapodistrias arrived in Greece in early 1828 and, in 
order to redress the problems of the war-devastated country, adopted a rather au- 
thoritarian way of government, appointed his brothers, Viaros and Augustinos, to 
political and military positions, thus being accused of nepotism, and clashed with 
powerful landowners and chieftains, which resulted in his assassination in 1831, 
followed by renewed civil strife. He was succeeded by his younger brother, Augus- 
tinos Kapodistrias (1778-1857), until early 1832, but the latter’s rule was marked by 
political instability and anarchy. The official establishment of the Kingdom of 
Greece in May 1832 was followed by the selection of Otto of Wittelsbach, the sev- 
enteen-year-old son of King Ludwig I of Bavaria, as the first King of Greece. Otto 
arrived in Greece in early 1833 along with 3.500 Bavarian troops and three Bavar- 
jan ministers as Regents. 

The regency council governed until 1835 as an oligarchy, making itself very un- 
popular to the Greeks by trying to impose ideas and practices foreign to the locals. 
Even after the termination of the regency in 1835, political tension remained 
strong, because Otto refused to grant a constitution and ruled the country as an 
absolute monarch until 1843, causing an increasing sentiment of discontent. 
Otto's absolutism in combination with other reasons (his refusal to convert from 
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Catholicism to Orthodoxy, his queen's Lutheran faith and interference in the gov- 
ernment, the ongoing Bavarian influence even after the appointment of Greek 
prime ministers, the disproportionate share of public high offices granted to 
Greeks who moved to the kingdom from other areas of the Balkans and Asia 
Minor, onerous tax burdens and limited revenues) led to a coup d'état on 3 Septem- 
ber 1843, resulting in the change of Otto's absolute monarchy to a constitutional 
monarchy. 

The year when the translation was published (1839), “an obscure ‘Philortho- 
dox' conspiracy came to light, seemingly aimed at forcing Otto either to convert 
from Catholicism to Orthodoxy or to abdicate”.’” The Philorthodox Society that or- 
ganised this conspiracy was a secret society under the support of the Russian Party 
(one of the three political parties named after the three Great Powers that estab- 
lished the kingdom) and *emerged sometime after the arrival of Konstantinos Oi- 
konomou in 1834 and crystallised as a definitive society when Georgios Kapodis- 
trias moved [from Corfu] to Athens in 1838” 1° or “in 1836, to claim from the 
Greek government what the Greek state owed to his brother, Ioannis Kapodis- 
trias".'? Georgios Kapodistrias (1783-1841), who was considered one of the leaders 
of the conspiracy, was arrested and jailed. It is not certain whether or not his elder 
brother, Viaros, was aware of Georgios' secret plans. Having been accused of nep- 
otism, authoritarianism and abuse of power, Viaros, who held important political 
offices during the rule of both his brothers, Ioannis and Augustinos, fled to 
Corfu in May 1832 (after the fall of Augustinos from power), where he died in 
1842, only three years after publishing his translation. 

Viaros Kapodistrias appears to imply the aforementioned political conditions 
in the passages of the prologue cited above. The closing paragraph of the second 
passage (“It will not disserve us [...] about the Roman conditions") makes a compar- 
ison between the Roman historical and political conditions of Cicero's times, espe- 
cially when he composed his dialogue (54—51 BCE), and the Greek conditions of the 
translator's times. The decade of the 50s BCE was preceded by the civil wars be- 
tween С. Marius and L. Cornelius Sulla (88-81 BCE), the latter's dictatorship (82— 
79 BCE), the Catilinarian conspiracy (63 BCE), and the first Triumvirate of Gn. Pom- 
pey, J. Caesar and M. Licinius Crassus (60 BCE), while, in the late 50s, Rome was on 
the verge of another civil war that broke out between Caesar and Pompey in the 
first half of the 40s BCE. All these conditions can relate to those of the Greek state 
as described above: the civil wars, the authoritarian government of the Bavarian 


17 Clogg 1992, 51. 
18 Frary 2015, 170—177, esp. 176. See also Jelavich 1966. 
19 Loukos 1997 327 
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regency council followed by Otto’s absolute monarchy and the discontent they had 
caused, and the peril of another civil war among the supporters of Otto and those 
who demanded a constitution. So, as Cicero considered Greek political wisdom, so 
that he could advise his compatriots of the best form of constitution for Rome, the 
translator suggests that the Greeks should consider the Roman philosopher’s polit- 
ical ideas in order to choose the best constitution for themselves. 

However, this does not necessarily mean that Viaros suggested a change of con- 
stitution. This must be implied in the closing paragraph of the first passage cited 
above, where he states that Cicero will help the Greeks “judge and prefer what 
looks suppressive, but in essence is beneficial and right, to what at first appears 
glorious and attractive, while on a second look is catastrophic”. This conclusion 
comes after his observation that “the Roman philosopher [...] in the descriptions 
of the results of every kind of political form of constitution, showed the things 
then as we saw them in our days, both the good and the bad”. The translator ap- 
parently refers to the discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of each con- 
stitution by Cicero in Book One of this dialogue, while he implies that the Greek 
nation too experienced the strengths and weaknesses of various constitutions in 
the period from 1821 to his times: democracy (the central administration in the 
first years of the revolution) that soon turned to anarchy and mob-rule (during 
the civil wars), aristocracy (of the local magnates) and its degenerate counterpart, 
oligarchy (during the Bavarian regency), and tyranny (Otto’s absolutism). There 
was only one constitution the Greeks had not yet tried and that was monarchy, 
the just and fair monarchy as described by Cicero in Book One of his De re publi- 
ca.” Given the increasing demand of a constitution from Otto after 1835, which led 
to the 1843 coup d’état, it may not be totally groundless to assume that the trans- 
lator’s statement “what looks suppressive, but in essence is beneficial and right” 
might refer to his preference to monarchy, in comparison to “what at first appears 
glorious and attractive, while on a second look is catastrophic” referring to democ- 
racy or mob-rule, as these three forms of government are described by Cicero in 
what remained of his dialogue’s Book One. 

The dialogue’s fragmentary condition is also an issue addressed by the trans- 
lator in his prologue, where he refers to both its direct and indirect tradition, es- 
pecially to the fragments preserved in Christian authors: 


Тоб соуурбцџатос̧ TOÚTOV, yvwoTod eic тоос NPOANEABÓVTAG aidvas, N Popa THY лроуџатоу 
Sév elyev Agnoet, civ тєраҳій туа, тй блоїа dveytwwWoKovto eic GAAOUG TOAD Lerayeve- 


20 See Cic. Rep. 156-64. 
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otépouc Xuyypageic, kal TO лерісобтероу EKKANGLAGTLKOLG, WC eic TOV üytov ALyovoTivov каї 
eic GA ove?! 


Of this work, well-known in past centuries, the impetus of nature had left but only a few frag- 
ments, which were preserved in other, much later authors, mostly ecclesiastical, as for exam- 
ple in Saint Augustine and others. (transl. by the author) 


He pays tribute to A. Mai and his discovery of the Vatican Library palimpsest in 
1819,” and provides a brief description of the condition and content of the dia- 
logue's Books (One, Two and Three) translated by him: 


'O katpóc биос ў ud ov ғілеїу, N rapéAevot aiovovy, тоб abro лалоотбтоо соуурацџатос̧, 
ёлі той órto(ou AAN ypagh etyev ёлүтєӨй, ÉpOeipe тола. Кад тоуп, тоб MPWTOD, Kai тоб Sev- 
тёроо BLBALov, KaiTOL OALYWTEPOV тоб TPITOL, TA owÇóueva napaotatvovot TA фроуђџата тоб 
OVYYPAMEWS, LOAOVOTL uè EAAEtIpElc, биос ApKeTa сафӣ, tva ò dvayvwotns yvwplon тї EMpovet 
лері той ёџВр:000с бутікецёуох, Tota ђ Beàtiwv yopo KuBepvioews, xai тйс аотйс uopofic 
Sta ту ovvStatipyotv тпс, Kai 510 тўу evsatuoviav тоб £Ovouc, noia npéner và уш f| kupia 
тпс Вас\с.?® 


Time, however, or rather the elapsing of centuries has destroyed much of this very old work, 
on which another script was superposed. By good fortune, what has survived of the first and 
the second book, though a little less of the third book, shows the author’s thoughts, which, 
although with omissions, are clear enough for the reader to become acquainted with what 
he believed on this profound subject, namely what the best form of constitution was and 
what the main foundation of this constitution must be for its conservation and for a nation’s 
prosperity. (transl. by the author) 


He obviously feels the need to justify his decision not to have translated into Greek 
the remaining three Books: 


Тфу wv TpLdv BiBAiwy owfovtat uóvov àiya Tiva, UE yáouata LEyaAWTATA eic трблоу 
WoTE Å Évvota TOV yeypaypévwv 6t20v Але, MANY TOD ёурлу(оу тоб LkuTiwvos, uecagpa- 
obévtoc eig тђу таАшщау paç yAGooav ларё тоб Aoyiov П\ауообц.2* 


Of the other three books only little has survived, with huge gaps in a way that it is impossible 
to understand their content, with the exception of the Dream of Scipio, which was translated 
into our older language by the erudite Planudes. (transl. by the author) 


21 Kapodistrias 1839, [y ' ]. 

22 Kapodistrias 1839, [y ' ]: “харс тб соф Ттайф Kupiw Mai, ботіс Sta тйс £ruieAetac Tov, Kai бай 
тйс Epevpedeions téyvng тоб лолцуўотоо ёуєкаћлоре kai кюре TO ALTO обуурацџа” (“thanks to the 
prudent Italian Master Mai, who, by his assiduity and through the invented art of palimpsest read- 
ing, discovered and found this work”). 

23 Kapodistrias 1839, [y ']. 

24 Kapodistrias 1839, [y ]-6 '. 
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The latter translation, that of the Dream of Scipio from Book Six of Cicero’s dia- 
logue, attributed to the Byzantine scholar Maximus Planudes (са 1260-са 1305), 
was ascribed by A. Moustoxydis to Theodore Gaza (1408/10—1475/76); for "[t]he 
Dream of Scipio, rendered into the Greek language by Maximus Planudes [pub- 
lished in] Florence [in] 1816", he comments that “Professor Ciampi published it 
under Planudes' name instead of Gaza's, having followed the testimony of the co- 
dices of the Laurenziana and Marciana Libraries and relied on the style of the lan- 
guage" 7? K. Sathas, in contrast, writes for Gaza that *he translated from Latin into 
the Greek Cicero's Cato Maior vel de senectute, published in Florence, 1507 [...] in 
Ingolstadt, 1596. However, to Gaza was erroneously attributed Maximus Planudes' 
translation of the Dream of Scipio, published along with the above-mentioned 
work as a translation by Gaza".?? More recent studies have established the attribu- 
tion of this version to Planudes." 


The Translation 


Although one may think that Moustoxydis' misattribution of Planudes' translation 
to Gaza perhaps casts doubt on his attribution of the translation of Cicero's De re 
publica to Viaros Kapodistrias,”* there are strong indications that he must be cor- 
rect. Andreas Moustoxydis (1785-1860), a scholar and politician from Corfu, was 
not only a contemporary of Viaros, but also close to Ioannis Kapodistrias, who, dur- 
ing his government, appointed him director of education. After Kapodistrias' assas- 
sination in 1831, Moustoxydis returned to Corfu, where he resumed his historical 
and philological studies by founding the journal FAAQgvouvQuov ў Xúuutkta 


25 Moustoxydis 1843, 125: *Kiképovoc (M. T.) - Katwv 6 ресу ў тоб ynpws, xai ó óvetpoc тоб Eki- 
TiWVOG, ретафрасоутос Өғобороо той rağ — Ev SAwpevtia 1507 [...] - Móvoc ó óvetpoc тоб Eki- 
miwvoc, ёу Haptotots 1552. — Lkutiwvos óvetpoc, eic тўу EAAdSa үлӧосау uecevey8eic mapa Maği- 
pou тоб Màavoúŝov. — Ev ®awpevtia 1816. — Eivat ў аот) xai ў dvwtépw peta@pactc ó бё 
KaOnyntns Кїйплїос egé6uxKev avtiv оло TO буора тоб MAavovsdov avti tod rağ, ёколооӨђосс̧ 
THY обифшуоу paptupiav TOV коёўкоу тїс Ааоркутауйс xai тўс Маркауйс Kal &iotnpuslc 
£ic TOV Хароктўра той Aóyov" (“Cicero (M. T.) - Cato the Elder ог on Old Age, and the Dream of 
Scipio, translated by Theodore Gaza - Florence 1507 [...] – Only the Dream of Scipio, Paris 1552. 
— The Dream of Scipio, rendered into the Greek language by Maximus Planudes. – Florence 
1816. – It is the same translation as the one above; Professor Ciampi published it under Planudes' 
name instead of Gaza's, having followed the testimony of the codices of the Laurenziana and 
Marciana Libraries and relied on the style of the language"). See also Góz 1801. 

26 Sathas 1868, 40. 

27 See also Gigante 1958; Pavano 1992; Megas 1995; Papathomopoulos 2000. 

28 See n. 3 above. 
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ЕЛАпмка. It could, therefore, be assumed that his attribution of the translation to 
Viaros in 1843, just four years after its publication, originated from a direct and 
personal knowledge of the latter's endeavour. Moreover, as will be shown below, 
it seems that Viaros' translation was based not on the Latin text in Mai's 1822 ed- 
ition, to which he makes reference in the prologue, but on the French version pub- 
lished in 1823 by Abel Francois Villemain.?? A copy of this translation was certainly 
in the possession of Ioannis Kapodistrias’ personal library,”° and it is reasonable to 
assume that Viaros, who spent the last decade of his life (1832—1842) in Corfu, had 
access to it, especially after his brother's death. He undoubtedly knew French, as 
can be gathered from the correspondence between the two brothers," so he could 
well have used Villemain's translation for the production of his own in Greek. 

To show the relationship between the two translations, below will be listed 
and discussed some examples from the first three Books of the dialogue (K), group- 
ed under two different categories: a) passages in which the Greek translation faith- 
fully follows the French one both in cases where the Latin text is preserved and in 
cases where there are gaps in the Latin text, filled in by contextual supplementa- 
tions; b) passages in which the Greek translation deviates either from the Latin or 
from the French text or from both. References to Cicero's dialogue are made to its 
edition by Powell 2006. The Latin text is that of Mai's edition (M) as reproduced by 
Villemain in his 1823 one (V); all quotes are followed by page references to Ville- 
main 1823 and Kapodistrias 1839. 


Similarities between the Greek and the French Translations 


Cic. Rep. 113 

M, vol. 1, 24: et in explicandis rationibus rerum civilium quamdam facultatem 

V, vol. 1, 25: et [...] quelque facilité pour expliquer les mouvemens [sic] et les ressorts de la 
politique 

K, 8: xai [tv {каубтпта] và йуалто& xà xtvrjuara, kai тй ¿ñatýpia тйс noA fic? 


29 Villemain 1823. 

30 See http:/kapodistrias.digitalarchive.gr/archive.php?type-book&id-1438 (seen 9.1.2021). 

31 Bétant 1839, 138—139; 171-173; 175-178, etc. 

32 M: “and a certain competence in explaining the issues of civic life"; V: “and some facility to ex- 
plain the movements and springs of politics"; K: *and [the ability] to elaborate on the movements 
and springs of politics". 
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The phrase “ta куота xai cà €AATHPLa тйс nodig” follows word for word the 
French “les mouvemens [sic] et les ressorts de la politique” for rendering the Latin 
rationibus rerum civilium. 


Cic. Rep. 114 

M, vol. 1, 26: Nam cum P. Africanus hic Pauli filius, [...] Tuditano consule et Aquilio 

V, vol. 1, 27: Dans l'année du consulat de Tuditanus et d'Aquilius, Scipion l'Africain, le fils de 
Paul-Emile 

K, 9: Елі Tovéttavot, xai 'AkoviAtou ©латшм Хкілішу 6 Афрікаубс̧ vióc TavAou Aipu (ov? 


The transposition of the Latin Tuditano consule et Aquilio at the beginning of the 
period, the change of “Publius” of the original to “Scipio”, and the addition of “Ae- 
milius" to his father's name are common features in both the French and the 
Greek translations. 


Cic. Rep. 122 

M, vol. 1, 42-44: et eam a Thalete milesio primum esse tornatam [...] et incideret luna tum in 
eam metam, quae esset umbra terrae, cum sol e regione 

V, vol. 1, 43-45: et que le premier modèle en avait été donné par Thalès de Milet [...] et que la 
lune touchait le point où elle est obscurcie par l'ombre de la terre, à l'instant où le soleil rep- 
araissait sur l'horizon, etc. 

K, 14-15: kai бт Tò лрф@тоу ay£óiov тд eiye бое GaAf(c ó Moos [...] Kai бту ў олуп TOTE 
ёфӨауғу eic тђу 0&oty, eic THY бло{ау EoKoTiCEeTO, ало THY окійу тйс уйс, каб” йу отуу б 
foc avéceXAev eic tov opiCovta.* 


The Latin primum esse tornatam with reference to the sphere was translated both 
in French and in Greek by the same periphrasis, including terms absent from the 
original text (*model" and *give"). The contextual supplementation of the fragmen- 
tary end of the chapter (*à l'instant oü le soleil reparaissait sur l'horizon") by Vil- 
lemain is repeated word for word by the Greek translator. 


33 M: *For when Publius Africanus, the son of Paulus, [...] in the consulate of Tuditanus and Aqui- 
lius"; V: *In the year of the consulate of Tuditanus and Aquilius, Scipio Africanus, Paulus Aemilius' 
son”; K: “During the consulship of Tuditanus and Aquilius, Scipio Africanus, Paulus Aemilius' son". 
34 M: “it had first been made by Thales of Miletus [...] and the moon then happened to fall into the 
cone where the shadow of the earth was, when the sun from the region"; V: *and that the first 
model had been given by Thales of Miletus [...] and that the moon touched the point where it 
was obscured by the shadow of the earth, the moment when the sun reappeared on the horizon, 
etc.”; K: “and that the first model was given by Thales of Miletus [...] and that the moon then ar- 
rived at the place where it was obscured by the shadow of the earth, at the moment when the sun 
was rising on the horizon". 
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Cic. Rep. 1.39 

M, vol. 1, 70: non est enim singulare nec solivagum genus hoc; sed ita generatum, ut ne in om- 
nium quidem rerum affluentia 

V, vol. 1, 71-73: Car l'espéce humaine n'est pas une race d'individus isolés, errans, solitaires; 
elle nait avec une disposition qui, méme dans l'abondance de toutes choses et sans besoin de 
secours, lui rend nécessaire la societé des hommes 

К, 25: &iótt тобто TO ауӨроліуоу yévoc 62v ovvíotatat Ef ATOUWV ueuovopévov Kal TAAVW- 
pévov, GAAG kai yevvütat uè THY 6ux0gotv тїс KOIVWVIKÓTNTOG EV u£oo тйс APBovias лаутос 
лраунатос, кої veu йуйукцс pon8eíac.?? 


Similarities between the two translations are spotted in rendering the two Latin 
adjectives for genus (singulare and solivagum) as prepositional phrases *of isolat- 
ed, wandering, solitary individuals" (the Greek translator keeping the first two ad- 
jectives only), and in filling in the incomplete end of the period: the Greek “uè tiv 
Sabet тїс KOLVWVLKOTHTOS” and “Kai буо avayKne BonOstac" correspond to the 
French “avec une disposition qui [...] lui rend nécessaire la societé des hommes" 
and *et sans besoin de secours", respectively. 


Cic. Rep. 144 

M, vol. 1, 76: Nam illi regi, ut eum potissimum nominem, tolerabili, aut si vultis, etiam amabili 
Cyro 

V, vol. 1, 77: Aprés ce roi tolérable, pour me servir de l'expression la plus juste, ou méme si 
vous le voulez, aprés ce roi digne d'amour, Cyrus 

K, 27: Met’ éxeivov Tov йуєктӧу, (бїй và uecayeupio00 тђу ӧрдотёрау ёкфрасту) ў ёбу Өёлєте, 
айауаотоу ВасАёа Küpov? 


The Greek translation of the Latin final clause ut eurn potissimum nominem re- 
peats the erroneous French translation of it. 


Cic. Rep. 2.1 
M, vol. 1, 128-130: cuique vel patris utriusque judicio, vel etiam meo studio 
V, vol. 1, 129: et à qui, soit par l'influence éclairée de mes parens adoptifs et naturels, soit de 


35 M: "For this species is neither solitary nor unsocial, but it is so created that not even in an 
abundance of everything"; V: *For the human species is not a race of isolated, wandering, solitary 
individuals; it is born with a disposition which, even in the abundance of all things and without the 
need for help, makes human society necessary for it"; K: “For the human race does not consist of 
isolated and wandering individuals, but it is born both with the disposition of sociability even in 
the abundance of all things and without the need for help". 

36 M: “For beneath that tolerable or, if you wish, even lovable king Cyrus, to name him as the best 
example"; V: “After this tolerable king, to use the most appropriate expression, or even if you like, 
after this king worthy of love, Cyrus"; K: *After that tolerable (to use the most appropriate expres- 
sion) or if you like, admirable king Cyrus". 
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mon propre mouvement 
К, 46: kai 7tpóc TOV блоїоу ғїте Stà yywuNs тобто yevvýoavtóç ue латрӧс kai тоб vioðetýoav- 
тос, eite ё& 1бїас yov xpoatpéogoc.? 


The interpretative translation of the Latin patris utriusque in the French and 
Greek translations differentiates Scipio's natural father (L. Aemilius Paulus) 
from his adoptive father (P. Cornelius Scipio). 


Cic. Rep. 22 

M, vol. 1, 130: postremo exsanguem jam et jacentem doctus vir phalereus sustentasset Deme- 
trius 

V, vol. 1, 131: et enfin, pour ranimer son épuisement et sa faiblesse, un savant homme, Démé- 
trius de Phalére 

К, 47: kai t£Aevtaiov бий và EvioyVowot ту ü&páver&v тоу xai trjv абууашау тоу ÉAapov TOV 
c0Qóv Anuńtprov tov doAnpéa.?? 


The Latin exsanguem (Attributive Adjective) and jacentem (Present Participle de- 
noting continuance) with reference to the Athenians' rem publicam were turned 
into a final clause in both the French and the Greek translations, using exactly 
the same terms. 


Cic. Rep. 29 

M, vol. 1, 142: Ita barbarorum agris quasi adtexta quaedam videtur ora esse Graeciae 

V, vol. 1, 143: Il semblerait qu'une portion détachée des rivages de la Gréce est venue border 
ces continens barbares 

K, 51: Mote @atvetat StL uépoc ті тйс EAAd60G баєолаоӨп ало tà Mapabardoota тпс, kai 
лроветёӨп eic THV ВарВароу тас xopac.?? 


The Greek translation follows word for word the rather free French version in ren- 
dering the Latin infinitive phrase adtexta quaedam ora esse, by quaedam ora be- 


37 M: “and to whom either following the judgment of both my fathers or also from my own inter- 
est”; V: “and to whom, either by the enlightened influence of my adoptive and natural parents, or of 
my own movement”; K: “and to whom, either by the opinion of the father who begot me and the 
one who adopted me, or from my own will”. 

38 M: “finally being already drained of blood and prostrate, it [sc. Athens] was restored by a 
learned man, Demetrius of Phalerum”; V: “and finally, to revive its [sc. Athens’] weariness and 
its weakness, a learned man, Demetrius of Phalerum"; К: “and finally, to help its [sc. Athens’] in- 
activeness and its weakness, it accepted the learned Demetrius of Phalerum". 

39 M: “So the coast of Greece seems to be sort of knitted together with the lands of the barbar- 
ians”; V: “It seems that a part detached from the shores of Greece came to border these barbarian 
lands"; K: *so that it appears that a part of Greece got detached from its shores and added to the 
countries of the barbarians". 


186 —— Ioannis Deligiannis 


coming “a part of the shores" and adtexta esse rendered periphrastically as *de- 
tached from and border/added to". 


Cic. Rep. 2.27 

M, vol. 1, 170-172: Sic ille cum undequadraginta annos [...] regnavisset 
V, vol. 1, 171: Ayant ainsi régné [...] pendant quarante-deux ans 

K, 59: Обто Baoueoac 6 Nouuüc тессорбкоута xai бош ётп.*° 


Although the Latin text has undequadraginta (thirty-nine), both translations ren- 
der it as “forty-two”. 


Cic. Rep. 249 

M, vol. 1, 206: et modo Ti. Gracchus 

V, vol. 1, 207: et naguére, Tibérius Gracchus a encouru la méme accusation 

K, 69: kai лро OAtyou 6 TiBéptos Гракуос únéneoev eic тђу айту Katnyopiav.*" 


The completion with reference to T. Gracchus, who “incurred the same charge”, is 
common to both the French and the Greek translations. 


Cic. Rep. 3.9 

M, vol. 2, 18: Nunc autem, si quis illo Pacuviano invehens alitum anguium curru 

V, vol. 2, 19: Maintenant, si quelqu’un porté sur ce char aux serpens ailés dont parle le poéte 
Pacuvius 

K, 84: Nov бё &àv tic ӧуоореуос EY’ ALAENS сорорёупс Оло TTEPWTHY бфешу, KABWE Аёу& 0 
moutn¢ HavouBtoc [sic].? 


The Latin Pacuviano curru becomes “of which [in French] / as [in Greek] the poet 
Pacuvius speaks/says” in both translations. 


Cic. Rep. 3.34 

M, vol. 2, 46: Quae cum dixisset Laelius, etsi omnes, qui aderant, significabant ab eo se esse 
admodum delectatos 

V, vol. 2, 47: Quand Laelius eut achevé de parler, tous ceux qui étaient présens laissaient voir 
l'extréme plaisir que leur avait fait son discours 


40 M: “After ruling thus for thirty-nine years"; V: “Having thus reigned [...] for forty-two years"; K: 
*Numa having thus reigned for forty-two years". 

41 M: “and more recently T. Gracchus"; V: “and not long ago, Tiberius Gracchus incurred the same 
charge"; K: *and not long ago Tiberius Gracchus incurred the same charge". 

42 M: *But now, if someone, riding on that Pacuvian chariot of winged snakes"; V: *Now, if someone 
carried on that chariot with winged serpents of which the poet Pacuvius speaks"; K: *Now if some- 
one carried on a chariot pulled by winged serpents, as says the poet Pacuvius". 
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K, 93: Афоб 6 Лайчос eine табта, йлаутес oi rrapeuptokóuevot éSeikvuov ti|v ёкрау evyapi- 
otrjoty THY бло{ау &npocévnoav eic abtobc oi AdyoL tov. 


Both the French and the Greek translation rendered the infinitive phrase se esse 
admodum delectatos by the noun phrase *the extreme pleasure" and the preposi- 
tional ab eo by a whole relative sentence “that [pleasure] his speech (had) caused 
them". 


Cic. Rep. 3.35 

M, vol. 2, 52: Nec vero convenit cum furiosorum bona legibus in adgnatorum potestate sint, 
quod eorum jam 

V, vol. 2, 53: Et lorsque nos lois placent les biens des insensés sous la tutelle de leurs proches, il 
n'est pas conséquent de laisser une aveugle multitude maitresse absolue de tout faire 

К, 95: Kai кабшс TOV paviky тй йуоӨй ёлүтрёлоутш eic тойс ovyyeveic, obTW kal eic TO 
TUMAOV MAO0c èv лрёле và ágí(vntar ў &&ovota và mpattn cà лаута.* 


Besides the changes in the sentence structure of the original, the phrasing of the 
completion of the fragmentary end by Villemain is closely repeated by the Greek 
translator with reference to the *blind mob's" absolute power. 

The preceding examples and brief discussion of the cases in which the Greek 
translation follows the French one almost ad verbum are strong indications of the 
former's dependence on the latter. Their closeness is not limited to the translation 
of parts of the Latin text extant in the Vatican manuscript or in the supplementa- 
tion of gaps in the text, but extends even to the repetition of the errors of the 
French translator by the Greek in his own version. However, as emerges from 
the examples listed and discussed below, the Greek translator occasionally deviat- 
ed from the French version and either consulted the original Latin, thus incorpo- 
rating the reading of it, or provided an interpretative translation to facilitate his 
readers in better understanding Cicero's text. 


43 M: “When Laelius said these things, although all those present indicated that they were ex- 
tremely delighted by him"; V: “When Laelius had finished speaking, all those present showed 
the extreme pleasure that his speech had caused them"; K: *When Laelius said these things, all 
those present showed the extreme pleasure that his speech caused them". 

44 M: *Nor is it right, since according to laws the property of madmen goes under the control of 
their relatives, because they no longer”; V: “And when our laws place the property of madmen 
under the tutelage of their relatives, it is not therefore to leave a blind mob absolute master of 
doing everything"; K: *And because the property of madmen is placed under the relatives, likewise 
the power to do everything must not be left to the blind mob". 


188 — Ioannis Deligiannis 


Differences between the Greek and the French Translations 
and/or the Latin Text 


Cic. Rep. 11 

M, vol. 1, 2: Impetu liberavissent; nec G. Duelius, Aulus Atilius, L. Metellus terrore Carthaginis; 
[...] nec id excitatum majoribus copiis aut Qu ; enervavisset, aut M. Marcellus con- 
tudisset 

V, vol. 1, 3: Sans.cette vertu 
terreur de Carthage; [...] 
produit plus terrible 

K, 1: AoviAtos, P£yoAoc, MetéAdoc, Sév ђӨғЛау &£AevOepooet THY Pwunv бло TOV TPOLOV тйс 
Kapyn86voc, [...] Kovtvroc.Má£iuoc èv rj0eAev йбоуатђогі, оёте ó MapKéAdoc rj0gAe kata- 


MEGEL KAKOY, TO órtotov ueyaArtepov eixev ауафауй. 


, Duillius, Regulus, Metellus, n’auraient point affranchi Rome de la 


The passage includes some similarities and some differences between the two 
translations under discussion in comparison with the Latin text. The replacement 
of Aulus Atilius of the original by “Regulus” in Villemain’s translation, which is fol- 
lowed by the Greek translator, is not justified or explained in any version. Nor is 
clarified Villemain’s choice for “Fabius” instead of Quintus Maximus of the Latin 
(and the Greek in this case). The Greek translator also leaves out the French sup- 
plementation of the fragmentary opening of the period (“Sans cette vertu”). 


Cic. Rep. 1.34 

M, vol. 1, 64: Qua in disputatione quoniam tu paratior es; feceris, ut etiam pro his dicam, si de 
re publica quid sentias explicaris, nobis gratum omnibus 

V, vol. 1, 65: Préparé comme vous l'étes sur ce sujet, si vous voulez donc nous exposer votre 
pensée touchant la république, (je parle ici pour nos amis), vous nous ferez plaisir à tous 
K, 22: Kai ёле181, ob, eic тй тообта eicat rporapaokevaouévoc, ёйу einng тї фроуеїс лері 
тйс moAtteiac, ўбоуђу Өс npo£evijoet eic Hac óAouc. 


45 M: “they would «not» have freed from the attack; nor G. Duilius, Aulus Atilius, and L. Metellus 
from the terror of Carthage; [...] when it was reignited with greater force Quintus Maximus would 
not have confined it or M. Marcellus crushed it"; V: “Without this virtue, Duillius, Regulus, Metellus, 
would not have freed Rome from the terror of Carthage; [...] Fabius would not have weakened, 
Marcellus would not have crushed this evil repeated more terrible"; K: *Duilius, Regulus, Metellus 
would not have freed Rome from the terror of Carthage, [...] Quintus Maximus would not have 
weakened, neither Marcellus would have crushed an evil that had reappeared bigger". 

46 M: “Since you are better prepared for this discussion, you will have done us all a great favour 
(to speak for them too) if you explain what you believe about the state"; V. *Prepared as you are on 
this subject, if you want to present your thoughts on the republic to us, (I am speaking here for our 
friends), you will please us all"; K: *And since you are prepared on these, if you tell us what you 
think about the state, you will please us all". 
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Although the Greek version follows the French phrasing closely, it omits the Latin 
final clause ut etiam pro his dicam, rendered into French as a parenthetical sen- 
tence (“je parle ici pour nos amis”). 


Cic. Rep. 1.37 

М, vol. 1, 66: Hic Philus: Non hercule, inquit, Scipio, dubito quin tibi ingenio praestiterit nemo 
V, vol. 1, 67: Philus dit alors: je ne doute pas que, pour le génie naturel, personne ne vous soit 
supérieur 

K, 23: Tote 6 ФіЛоу etre. Aév GuglBOAAW, pà тоу Aia, бт oo8elc civar йуотерос cov, © Xkuriov, 
Kata тђу eogutav! 


The Greek translator incorporated the Latin interjection hercule into his version, 
though changed to “by Zeus”,“* while the French omitted it. 


Cic. Rep. 143 

M, vol. 1, 76: Ac modo si Massilienses nostri clientes 

V, vol. 1, 77: Et maintenant, si les Marseillais, nos cliens 
K, 26: Kai таубу ёйу oi Macoaateic, pior pac? 


The Greek “фо pac" (our friends) renders neither the Latin nostri clientes nor 
the French ^nos cliens" (our clients). It cannot be certain whether the Greek 
term originated from the translator's inadequacy to understand the Latin or 
French terms or from a deliberate choice founded on political or other reasons. 


Cic. Rep. 1.63 

M, vol. 1, 108: Nam dictator quidem ab eo appellatur quia dicitur 

V, vol. 1, 109: On l'appelle dictateur, parce qu'il est élu par le dire d'un consul 

К, 39-40: xai KaAeitat Atktatwp, 8i6tt &kA&yecat йло TO Aéyetv &vóc onütov (a). (a) Dictator 
quidem ab eo appetatur [sic] quia dicitur? 


47 M: *Here Philus says: I do not doubt, by Hercules, that no one, Scipio, surpasses you in talent"; 
V: *Philus then said: I have no doubt that no one is superior to you in natural talent"; K: “Then 
Philus said: I do not doubt, by Zeus, that no one is superior to you, Scipio, in intelligence". 

48 Cf. Сіс. Rep. 1.59: M, vol. 1, 100: L. Non mehercule, inquit, sed imitor Archytam illum tarentinum; V, 
vol. 1, 103: – L. Non, par Hercule, j'imite cet Archytas de Tarente; K, 36: AaiAtoc. "Оў, uà тбу Aia, 
àAAà Ulpodpat TOV Тараутіубу Аруотау (M: “Laelius says: No, by Hercules, but I imitate that Arch- 
ytas of Tarentum"; V: *L. No, by Hercules, I imitate that Archytas of Tarentum"; K: *No, by Zeus, but 
I imitate Archytas of Tarentum"). 

49 M: *And now, if the Marseillais, our clients"; V: *And now, if the Marseillais, our clients"; K: *And 
now, if the Marseillais, our friends". 

50 M: “For he is of course called a dictator because of this, that he is appointed"; V: “He is called a 
dictator, because he is elected by the speech of a consul"; K: *He is called a dictator, because he is 
elected by the speech of a consul". 


190 —— Ioannis Deligiannis 


Although the Greek translator follows the French interpretative translation in ren- 
dering the Latin causal sentence quia dicitur, which apparently made no sense as it 
stood, he provides the original Latin in a footnote, perhaps to point to the interpre- 
tation added to his translation. 


Cic. Rep. 2.16 

M, vol. 1, 154: quod tum erat res in pecore et locorum possessionibus, ex 
pletes vocabantur. 

V, vol. 1, 155: car toute la fortune consistait alors en troupeaux et en terres, ce qui ёте а 
déterminé le choix des expressions par lesquelles. en Jatin, on désigne les. т 
К, 54: байт ў iStoKtnoia ovviotato тоте eic Өрёрџата xai ёроорос̧, Obey cvouacovto. oi TAOU- 
LOL, ROMO PEUMOVEC Kai moAuápoopot 


The Latin terms pecuniosi and locupletes seem to have caused some difficulties to 
Villemain in rendering them into French, so he opts for their interpretation rather 
than their translation (“which even determined the choice of expressions by which 
the rich are denoted in Latin”). The Greek translator renders them by resorting to 
ancient Greek vocabulary, translating pecuniosi as moAvOpéuuovec – “feeding 
many”, thus not having exactly the meaning of pecuniosi (rich in cattle) — and lo- 
cupletes as moAvdpoupot (with many fields).?? 


Cic. Rep. 2.50 

M, vol. 1, 206: Ex quo nostri idem illud secuti atque interpretati, quos senes ille appellavit, nom- 
inaverunt senatum 

V, vol. 1, 207: Nos Romains imitant son exemple, et traduisant son expression, désignérent 
ceux qu'il avait appelés vieillards, par le terme de sénat 

К, 69: Oi ђуётеро! TO аото йколооецосаутес napáðeryua, Kai џетафрасаутес Tův Лу yépov- 
тас eig Ti ihv tov ёсуцибтісау тб Senatus 6nAa6!] Tepovo(av?? 


51 M: *because wealth then was based on livestock and landed property, thus the wealthy were 
denoted by the terms pecuniosi and locupletes"; V. *because all the fortune then consisted of 
herds and land, which even determined the choice of expressions by which the rich are denoted 
in Latin”; K: “because property then consisted of herds and land, thus the rich were called лоло- 
Өрёцџоуєс̧ [feeding many’] and moAvdpoupot [‘with many fields']". 

52 Cf, however, Cic. Rep. 240, where Villemain's inability to translate the Latin assiduus into 
French is repeated by the Greek translator: M, vol. 1, 194: qui cum locupletes assiduos appellasset 
ab aere dando; V, vol. 1, 195: Il appela les riches d'un nom qui indiquait les secours qu'ils donnaient 
à l'état; К, 65: Тоос u&v mAovGious éxdAgce рё буора Setkvvov тђу órto(av ёбїбоу урпџатікђу Bor- 
0gtav £ic TO Kpatoc (М: “who while he called the wealthy assidui from contributing money"; V: “He 
called the wealthy by a name that indicated the aid they were giving to the state"; K: *He called the 
wealthy by a name that indicated the financial aid they were giving to the state"). 

53 M: *Our own people, having followed and translated this, named those whom he called elders, 
the senate"; V: *Dur Romans, imitating his example, and translating his term, designated those he 
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Compared to the French translation, which is closer to the original in translating 
the phrase nominaverunt senatum, the Greek provides both the Latin term (Sena- 
tus) along with the corresponding Greek term (l'epovoía), a term familiar to his 
readers, given that the regional councils in the first years of the Greek War of In- 
dependence were termed as yepovoíec (senates), while, from 1829 until the arrival 
of King Otto in 1833, 'epovoía was the main advisory and legislative body. 


Cic. Rep. 2.53 

M, vol. 1, 212: Idemque, in quo fuit Publicola maxime, legem ad populum tulit 

V, vol. 1, 213: Ce fut également lui, et il mérita surtout ainsi le nom de Publicola, qui fit voter 
par le peuple la premiére loi 

K, 71: 'O aùtòç ob toc kaðunéßalev eic Tac vripouc тоб Лаоб, 510 kai érovouác6n ПоллікбЛћос, 


6 ёоті бпиокобйс, Tov лр@тоу vópov?* 


The Greek translator considers it necessary to explain P. Valerius’ cognomen (Pub- 
licola < populus + colo, so a favourer or friend of the people), so he adds an inter- 
pretative translation (6 oti 8npokvór|o), employing an adjective (SnuoKnédns < 
6йнос + xrjSopau caring for, friendly to the people) previously used by Plutarch, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Cassius Dio.” 


Cic. Rep. 34 
M, vol. 2, 12: si deinde Assyrios, si Persas, si Poenos, si haec 
М, vol. 2, 13: si nous passions ensuite aux Assyriens, aux Perses, aux Carthaginois, combien de 


had called elders, by the term of senate"; K: *Our own people, having followed this example and 
translated the term elders into their language, formed [the term] Senatus, that is l'epovoía [‘Sen- 
ate']". 

54 M: “He too, in an action in which he truly proved himself a ‘Publicola’, proposed a law to the 
people"; V: *It was also he, and he thus deserved above all the name of Publicola, who made the 
first law to be voted by the people"; K: *He himself put the first law under the people's votes, for 
which he was named Publicola, that is a friend of the people". 

55 Plut. Publ. 109: xai HomAtkdAav avnyopevoev aótóv: onuatver 68 тобуора ónuoknóf| (“They 
therefore called him Publicola, a name which signifies people-cherisher"; transl. Perrin 1914); 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5195: kai TiWevtat aot ёлоуошоу ПоллікоЛау" тобто катй tijv EXAvov 
SudAeKtov BovAetat 8nAobv 6npokn8ii (“who gave him the nickname of Publicola, which means 
in the Greek language démokédés or ‘the People's Friend”; transl. Cary 1940); Cass. Dio 3132, 
p. 37 Boissevain (= Zonaras 712): ғїЛоуто 8& бут éxeivov ovvápyovta Пблдцоу Ovarr€ptov, óc 
TlomAuKdAag npoocvouáo0n: 8nAoi 8 ў xAfjot; EFeAAnviouevny 6npoknéii  Snuotiuwtatov (“In 
his place they elected as Brutus' colleague Publius Valerius, whose cognomen was Publicola; 
this appellation, translated, means Friend of the People, or Most Democratic"; transl. Cary 1914). 


192 — ioannis Deligiannis 


législateurs, combien de fondateurs d'empires! 
K, 82: &àv ënerta petaB@pev eig тойс "'Acoupíouc, eic тойс ITépoac, eic тойс Kapynõoviovg. 


While the Greek translator adopts the verb (‘pass, proceed, move’) used by Ville- 
main for the missing Latin verb in the fragmentary conditional clauses (unless 
it is assumed that the verb (collustrare voluerimus) is supplied by the preceding 
sentence), he leaves out of his version the French supplementation (“combien 
[...] d'empires!"), opting instead for an indication of the gap in the text. 


Cic. Rep. 3.8 

M, vol. 2, 16: et reperiret et tueretur; alter autem de ipsa justitia quatuor implevit sane grandes 
libros 

V, vol. 2, 17: Aristote a traité la question de la justice, et en a rempli quatre livres assez étendus 


Although by the Latin alter Cicero definitely implies Aristotle, apparently compar- 
ing his work On Justice (epi 51ка:осбупс̧) in four Books with Plato's Republic or 
On Justice (IIoAtceía ij nepi ówaíov),? to which reference must have been made in 
the fragmentary beginning of the period, the Greek translator prefers to render 
alter by the Greek corresponding term (GAAoc) rather than following the French 
text. 

The deviations of the Greek translator from his French exemplar are neither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively strong enough to suggest that he might have used 
another translation or produced his Greek version directly from the Latin original. 
The most obvious and numerous cases of his deviations are those in which Ville- 
main provides fillings in of gaps in the fragmentary manuscript text. Evidently, the 
translator was either not convinced by or not interested in them. The omissions of 
phrases of the original Latin or of the French translation in the Greek one (e.g. 
Cic. Rep. 1.34) could well be explained by a lack of attentiveness by the translator. 
The translation of clientes in Cic. Rep. 143 as ‘friends’ (po) by the Greek trans- 


56 M: "if then the Assyrians, the Persians, the Carthaginians, if these"; V: *if we then passed to the 
Assyrians, the Persians, the Carthaginians, how many legislators, how many founders of empires!"; 
K: “if we then move to the Assyrians, the Persians, the Carthaginians”. 

57 M, vol. 2, 12: si magnam illam Graeciam collustrare animo voluerimus; V, vol. 2, 13: si nous ex- 
aminions la grande Grèce; K, 82: ёйу 0gArjoouev và ёсетбсореу TV џеуйлпу ‘EAAGSa (M: “If we 
would like to examine that Magna Graecia"; V: “if we examined Magna Graecia"; K: “if we want 
to examine Magna Graecia"). 

58 M: “in order to find and defend it [sc. justice]; the other, however, filled four quite large books 
about justice itself"; V: “Aristotle treated the question of justice, and filled four fairly extensive 
books about it"; K: *The other wrote four massive books on justice". 

59 See Diog. Laert. 5.22 and 3.60, respectively. 
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lator is bizarre, given that, in the other cases where the nouns cliens or clientela 
appear in the dialogue, he translated them with the correct corresponding 
Greek terms, meAdtn¢ and лроотооіа, respectively.” Whether or not the reasons 
for having rendered clientes as ‘friends’ with reference to the people of Marseille 
were political (perhaps not to offend the French Party and its supporters, especial- 
ly after recent insinuations that France was directly or indirectly involved in Ioan- 
nis Kapodistrias' assassination), is a speculation. For the other cases where the 
Greek translator differentiated from the French, it seems that he did so in order 
to provide his Greek readers with terms that they were familiar with from their 
contact with ancient Greek literature (e. g., Cic. Rep. 1.37; 2.16; 2.53) or their contem- 
porary political conditions (e.g., Cic. Rep. 2.50). 

The familiarisation of his readership with Greek literature is also indicated by 
the translator's choice not to render into Modern Greek the passages from Plato's 
Republic translated into Latin by Cicero in his dialogue (Cic. Rep. 1.66—67), but to 
quote the original ancient Greek text (Pl. Resp. 8.562c-563e) and a footnote (a) to 
justify his choice: 


Tote ovußaiver TO лара Tod ПЛатоуос Gonpóc леріурафёу (a) ёбу eic тђу yAOoody цас Suv- 
9G và то ретафрӣоо, Gurt eivat ёруоу 660k0Aov, GAAG p GAov тобто 0610 бокшаок, Aéyet 
бё obcoc “Olov, olua, SnuoKpatovpévn Tóir, £evOep(ac 8uprjoaca, KOLWHV oivoydwv лро- 
OTATOVVTWV тоу, [...] 005 THV VOUWV MPoOVTifovOL yeypappévov ў &ypáqooy tva бї] unau 
unóeic avtoic À Seondtns.” 

(Платоу Політ. бубооу). 

AaiAtoc. LY ғїлос̧ ӧ,ті єїлє Kai ёкеїуос̧. 


(a) Kataywpobdpev тйс avtac Agsetg toO Платозуос̧ байт eic тђу uecágpaoív рос ёфђоареу TO 
Aatwikov Ke(uevoy, xai avttypdgouev TO ёлболасџа тоб Пл\йтоуос uecagpao08v mapa 
Kuxépwvoc.™ 


Then happens what was vividly described by Plato (a), if I can render it into our language, 
because it is a hard task, but I will try anyway; he speaks thus: ‘Oiov, oiuat, SnuoKpatoupévn 


60 Cic. Rep. 2.16: M, vol. 1, 152-154: et habuit plebem in clientelas principum descriptam; V, vol. 1, 153- 
155: П mit aussi le peuple sous la clientèle des grands; К, 54: kai é8e0e TOV Жабу оло Tv лроотасіау 
TOV npoUyóvctov (M: “He also had the people divided up as clients of the leading citizens"; V: “He 
also put the people under the patronage of the noble"; K: *and he put the people under the pro- 
tection of the rich"). Cic. Rep. 2.37: M, vol. 1, 190: cum esset ex quodam regis cliente conceptus; V, 
vol. 1, 191: qui avait eu commerce avec un client du roi; К, 63: ijt; ovveupioKeto ETA туос 
пелатоо тоб ВасіЛёос (М: “while he was conceived ру a client of the king"; V: “who had a relation- 
ship with a client of the king"; K: *who coupled with a client of the king"). The term also appears in 
a fragment from Cic. Rep. 3.30b, but it was not included in the Greek translation. 

61 Kapodistrias 1839, 41-43. There are obvious differences between Plato's text quoted by the trans- 
lator and the standard text of Plato's Republic, apparently because of the text that was then avail- 
able to the translator. 


194 — Ioannis Deligiannis 


[...] аотоїс À deondtns.’ (Plato, Polit. Book Eight) 
Laelius. You said what he also said. 


(a) We are quoting the very words of Plato, because, while translating, we put aside the Latin 
text, and we are coping Plato’s passage translated by Cicero. (transl. by the author) 


Another remarkable case in which the Greek translator apparently draws from 
what he believed to be ancient Greek, so that he could relate his translation to 
his readership’s education or familiarity, is the usage of the long and widely 
used phrase тйс uù “EAAnv BapBapos to render the Latin omnes aut Graios esse 
aut barbaros in Cic. Rep. 1.58: 


M, vol. 1, 100: Si ut Graeci dicunt omnes aut Graios esse aut barbaros 

V, vol. 1, 101: Si, à l'exemple des Grecs, on ne fait d'autre distinction que celle de peuple grec et 
de peuple barbare 

К, 36: Kata tiv 8ó£av t&v 'ЕААйушм, Ott лйс ui "EAAqv BapBapos.” 


Though there are numerous references to the distinction between Greeks and bar- 
barians in ancient Greek texts, the phrase is not to be found per se in any of the 
surviving pagan or Christian Greek texts. However, it was commonly used to de- 
note not just the difference between the Greek language and other national lan- 
guages, but a difference between the Greeks and 'the others' on a nationalistic 
and moral level as well. 


62 M: “If, as the Greeks say, everyone is either a Greek or a barbarian’; V: “If, like the Greeks, no 
other distinction is made than that of the Greek people and the barbarian people"; K: *According to 
the opinion of the Greeks, that everyone not a Greek is a barbarian". 

63 Cf. Korais 1821, Ep ': “AAA лӧс̧ rjco Suvatov và AGBH хорау ў cotaócr] йуатрофӯ eic тоюс "EAAN- 
vac, kaceyouévouc ало TV óAé0piov TPOANYLy, STL rj púa yevva тойс SovAoUG Kai тойс &Aev- 
O£pouc, кабшс yevvü тоос vávvouc xai тойс ү(уаутас̧; StL aot) £xAace тоос BapBapous, yovv 
TO TAELOTEPOV uépoc TOU кӧсџоо (&neiór] кат adTOUVG, Пйс ur] “EAANV, BapBapos) SovAoUG, xai póv- 
оос тоос “EAAnvas deomdtac; Trjv лролтріу таотпу ёӨђЛас̧оу uè TO убла, xai TV rikovav ënerta 
ématvovpévnyy кої eic TA Өёатра ало тоос айтоос &ke(vouc ёлокуётос̧ тйс ebvouitac лоцтас` Bap- 
Bapwv ё “EAAnvas ғікос̧ dpyety, AA’ ov BapBapous, / Mfjtep, EAArvov: TO рёу yàp боблоу oi ё 
éhevOepot (1). (1) Еоріліё. Tory Ava. 1400. Trjv. mpdanwt taútnv ioyvponoinoev eic тас̧ WuXac 
тоу ёліллёоу Kal AUTH rj AyPLOTHS TOAAGV ВарВаршу ё0убу та ónoia тойс ёуоулобсау navta- 
xOBEV, WOTE UV APKOvLEVOL лАёоу eic тойс Stkaious Kai &v6ógouc олёр тйс &AevOep(ac йубуос̧ 
ката TOV BapBápov, Tobs &otoyáGovto óAouc wç бура Onpia, Kai TOV кат’ AUTOV TOAELOV, oc GAN- 
086 kovr]ytov Өпріоу”. (“However, how would it have been possible for the Greeks to have this kind 
of edification, since they were possessed by the pernicious perception that nature gives birth to 
slaves and freemen, just like it gives birth to dwarfs and giants? That it also created the barbarians, 
that is the majority of the world (for in their opinion, everyone not a Greek is a barbarian), as 
slaves, while it made only the Greeks masters? They were nursed with this perception, and they 
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The usage of a well-established expression for a matching entrenched attitude 
towards foreigners is certainly not coincidental. The translator used a standardised 
political vocabulary to render primarily the corresponding French terms and occa- 
sionally the Latin ones, as is also the case in the examples of the translation dis- 
cussed above. The basic constitutions and their respective degenerations are ren- 
dered with terms that repeatedly appear in the translation. 

For the Latin regnum, the translator indiscriminately used the terms Baousia 
(kingship) and uovapyía (monarchy), while in Cic. Rep. 142 he used both to better 
translate the definition of monarchy: 


M, vol. 1, 72: Quare cum penes unum est omnium summa rerum, regem illum unum vocamus, et 
regnum eius rei publicae statum 

V, vol. 1, 75: Ainsi, lorsque la direction de toutes choses dépend d'un seul, nous appelons cet 
individu roi, et cette forme de constitution politique, royaume 

K, 25-26: Ato бтау TO лӣу тйс айтйс 6teuODvosgocG ügiepo0f| eic Eva uóvovy, óvopatóuevov 
aùtòv Моуйруцу, fj BacUéa, xai тб лоћтікоу о0то oúotnua LoVvapyiay, rj Васіћеіоуб 


The same applies to the relative terms, the noun rex and the adjectives regius and 
regalis, which are rendered by the nouns Васіле0с or povapyns and the adjectives 
Васілікос or uovapyuóc.95 In two cases, he closely follows the French translation 
by adding the adjective “absolute” to monarchy (Cic. Rep. 1.65: M, vol. 1, 112: regiae 
[rei publicae]; V, vol. 1, 113: la royauté absolue; K, 41: ў ёлӧлотос̧ Movapyia)®” and by 
rendering regalis as *worthy of the throne" (Cic. Rep. 2.24: M, vol. 1, 168: virtutem et 
sapientiam regale; V, vol. 1, 169: une sagesse et une vertu dignes du tróne; K, 57: 


cOveoic, kat йретђ аё&їа тоб Opóvou).9 


heard it being praised even in the theatres by those very poets who praised loyalty to law; It is 
right, mother, for the Greeks to rule the barbarians, but not for the barbarians / to rule the Greeks; 
for those are slaves, while these are free. (1) (1) Euripid. Iphig. Aul. 1400. This perception was fur- 
ther intensified in their souls by the ferocity of many barbaric nations, which disturbed them from 
all around, which made them [sc. the Greeks], not being any longer content with their just and 
glorious struggles for their freedom against the barbarians, deem them all [sc. the barbarians] 
as wild animals and the war against them as a true beast hunting"). 

64 Kapodistrias 1839, 28, 33, etc. 

65 M: *So, when the control of everything is in the hands of one person, we call that one person a 
king and that type of state a monarchy”; V: “So, when the direction of all things depends on one, we 
call that individual a king, and this form of political constitution a kingdom"; K: *For when every- 
thing of this administration is assigned to one only, who is called a monarch or a king, this political 
system too [is called] a monarchy or a kingship". 

66 Kapodistrias 1839, 26-27, 29-31, 37 44—45, 60—61, etc. 

67 M: “of the monarchic [state]"; V: “the absolute monarchy”; K: “the absolute monarchy”. 

68 M: “virtue and regal wisdom"; V: “wisdom and virtue worthy of the throne"; K: “wisdom and 
virtue worthy of the throne". 
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While civitas optimatium is consistently translated as йрістократ(ғ)(а (aristoc- 
гасу), optimates is a term rendered in various ways: dptotol,” dptotoKparat, 
пробҳоутес and ueytotávat (the corresponding French terms used by Villemain 
are “les aristocrates” and “les grands")."* Some of these terms are also used to 
translate the Latin potentes (mpotyovtecs) and principes (üpiotou àüptocokpárau 
mpovyovtec) in the sense of ‘aristocrats’; for the latter, he also used the character- 
isation mpwtiotot moAitat after the French “citoyens principaux". 

For the definition of civitas popularis in Cic. Rep. 142, the Greek term used is 
Snuoxpatia (democracy), while in all the other cases the translator made use of 
the adjective бпротікос̧ when referring to this form of government (SnuotiuKh &£ov- 
cia, бпротікоу obotnua, ónpotuóv Snudotov).”* The same terminology was used 
to render the Latin res publica in its various meanings; the definition of res publica 
as res populi in Cic. Rep. 1.39 was rendered as тй Snudota eivat ó óijuoc (“la chose 
publique est la chose du peuple"), the noun tò 6nudotov in singular or plural de- 
noting res publica in many cases. Alternatively, the translator made use of the 
nouns лолітеіа CGroAccetay, TOL лрёуџа той Aao0) and SnuoKpatia (6npokparía, 
прӣура тоотёоті TOU Aaov, accompanied by the footnote: Res publica, res populi) 
or ӧпрократікоу ovot nua. The examples listed above also include the Greek 
terms used for the Latin populus: 6 Aaóc, occasionally alternating with 6 бйнос 
or тб лАйӨос (a term largely used to render the Latin multitudo).”* 

The Greek vocabulary for the degenerate counterparts of the aforementioned 
constitutions is very limited, if compared with that of the previous forms. For tyr- 
anny, the degeneration of monarchy, the translator simply used the Greek terms 
tupavvia (tyranny) and тораууос̧ (tyrant);” the latter was also sporadically 
used to render the Latin dominus, regularly translated as Seom6tn¢ (and, respec- 
tively, dominatio as Seonoteia).’”® The Latin factio in the sense of oligarchy (as 
the opposite of aristocracy) is mostly translated as фатр(а and only twice as 
фотріастікі OAtyapyia in imitation of the French "l'oligarchie factieuse”.”’ The an- 
archy, the degeneration of democracy, an obscure term that in Cicero’s text is de- 


69 Kapodistrias 1839, 26—27, 31, 44, etc. 

70 The adjective dptotoc/ot is also used for the Latin optimus/i (“le meilleur/s” in Villemain). 
71 Kapodistrias 1839, 5, 16, 29, 31-34, 43-45, etc. 

72 For princeps/ipes in the sense of ‘leader/s’, the Greek terms used are 0 npõtoç (ту TOALTMV) (in 
Villemain as “le premier homme" or “le premier citoyen"), dpyovtes (chefs), apynyot (chefs), and 
ryeuóvec (princes). See Kapodistrias 1839, 16, 22, 27, 34, 42, 53, etc. 

73 Kapodistrias 1839, 16, 27, 29, 93-97. 

74 Kapodistrias 1839, 16, 29, 32—33, 45, 93, 95-97. 

75 Kapodistrias 1839, 30, 45, 68-69, 88, 94. 

76 Kapodistrias 1839, 67-68, 96. 

77 Kapodistrias 1839, 27, 44—45, 88, 94. 
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noted by turba, confusio (Cic. Rep. 1.69), libertas or licentia (Cic. Rep. 3.17), was ren- 
dered in Greek as óyAoc, avapyia, éAevOepia and dKoAaoia, respectively." 

An analogous tendency for a standardised vocabulary by the Greek translator 
can be detected in his translation of Latin terms of institutions, authorities and of- 
fices. The Latin senatus is mostly rendered as yepovoia and occasionally as 
Bovàń,”? both nouns also used to rarely denote the senators (patres) as a collective 
body, for which he regularly used natépec and yepovotaotai.* For patricii he uses 
the Hellenised transliteration natpixtou.* The comitia is always rendered as тй 
&pyatpéota (*comices"),? legatus as tonotnpntic ("lieutenant"), tribunus plebis 
as 6rjuapyoc;*^ quaestor as tapiac (*questeur"),*? but to render the adjective quaes- 
torius (Cic. Rep. 118) he follows the French translation “de la questure", тйс 
Keotopíac?5 while impero, imperium, and imperator were translated into the 
Greek by rjyeuoveUo, riyeuovta and ўуєроу respectively.’ 

The Greek terms used by the translator show remarkable similarities with the 
vocabulary of French-Greek dictionaries earlier than or contemporary with the 
translation. These, along with the examples of the similarities in phraseology be- 
tween the Greek and the French translations discussed above, reveal a considera- 
ble, if not a full dependence of the former on the latter. 


Conclusion 


The dependence of the first Greek translation of Cicero's De re publica (1839) on the 
first French version of it (1823) does not obviously lessen its significance in making 
Cicero's dialogue available to the Greeks, especially at times uncertain for their fu- 
ture as a nation and a sovereign state. Almost two decades after the outbreak of 


78 Kapodistrias 1839, 43, 45. 

79 Kapodistrias 1839, 21, 30, 53-57, 60, 66, 69, 73—74, 78, 90, 92, 97. The Latin curia was also translated 
as yepovoía twice (Cic. Rep. 2.31 and 3.36) after Villemain’s “sénat”. 

80 Kapodistrias 1839, 53, 56, 62, 64, 69, 77. 

81 Kapodistrias 1839, 29, 56. 

82 Kapodistrias 1839, 60. 

83 Kapodistrias 1839, 15, 78. 

84 Kapodistrias 1839, 74, 76; however, tribunatus as tptBovvoc in Cic. Rep. 1.31 (Kapodistrias 1839, 
21). 

85 Kapodistrias 1839, 75. 

86 Kapodistrias 1839, 12. 

87 Kapodistrias 1839, 90, 92-93. 

88 See, e.g., Vendotis 1804 and 1837 s.vv. For the French-Greek dictionaries of the time, see, e.g., 
Delveroudi 2017 
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the Greek War of Independence (1821), the nascent nation, having been through 
various political vicissitudes (from democracy to anarchy, from aristocracy to oli- 
garchy and tyranny or absolute monarchy) in its attempts to establish itself, was 
once again on the verge of another civil war over a decision on the form of govern- 
ment for the new state. In the prologue to his translation, Viaros Kapodistrias 
(identified as the translator protected or covered by the initials A. XT.) addresses 
the hazards faced by the newly established Greek state, subtly expressing his pref- 
erence for monarchy over democracy. To do so, he advises and encourages his com- 
patriots to read Cicero's dialogue, consider his realistic political ideas (compared to 
the rather utopian or unpractical theories of Plato and Aristotle), given the coun- 
try's current conditions, closely resembling those of Cicero's times, and prudently 
decide for their future. 

In view of the turbulent political conditions of his times and his rather short 
and unfortunate personal involvement in the Greek politics in the late 1820s and 
early 1830s, it comes as no surprise that Viaros chose to sign his translation cover- 
ing up his identity behind the aforementioned initials, especially because of what 
he wrote in the prologue, challenging the authority of the major ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, sacred to the Greeks as a result of the mpoyovomAnéia or the strong ob- 
session with their ancient ancestors forged under the Modern Greek Enlighten- 
ment movement, and suggesting a form of government that his compatriots did 
not particularly favour. The increasing discontent caused to the Greeks by King 
Otto's unyielding refusal to grant a constitution between 1835 and 1843, when a 
coup d'état turned his absolute monarchy into a constitutional monarchy, might 
have been a strong reason for Viaros to conceal his identity, especially after sug- 
gesting that monarchy could be the best form of government for his compatriots 
under the then existing conditions, compared to democracy. Moreover, his broth- 
er's assassination in 1831 and the accusations against Viaros of authoritarianism 
and abuse of power, which made him flee to Corfu in 1832, must have discouraged 
him from publishing the translation under his real name in 1839. 

Whatever the reasons behind his cover up might have been, Viaros undeniably 
produced his translation aspiring to offer a beneficial reading to his compatriots 
for the best of them and his country.® Its reception by his contemporaries is un- 
certain, but apparently it met with a limited circulation and remained obscure for 
most part of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is also unknown if its un- 
fortunate fate resulted from its quality and its dependence on Villemain's French 
version, or its incompleteness, or the content of Cicero's text along with the trans- 


89 Just as Cicero himself regarded his philosophical works, translated or adapted from Greek into 
Latin, as a service to the state and for the education of his fellow citizens (cf. Cic. Div. 24-7). 
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lator’s insinuations in his prologue, or the latter’s political background, views and 
stance towards monarchy, or for other reasons. Although it might have had some 
influence on the formation of the Greeks’ political ideology towards the constitu- 
tional monarchy, established in 1843, it played, however, a rather meagre role in 
promoting the study of Cicero’s political philosophy, which resulted in the Greeks’ 
lack of acquaintance with and interest in Cicero’s political dialogues, excepting the 
Dream of Scipio. 


Addendum: The Prologue to the Translation 


IIPOX TOYX ANATNQXTAX. 


[p. ү ] Еле u£ypt тйс orjuepov èv &pávr| џетафрасџёуоу eic trjv KABOULAOvHEVHV pac 
yA@ooav TO лєрї MOALTELOV ooyypappa тоб ‘Pwpatov рїторос, Kai фіЛосбфоо Ktképovoc, ёле- 
херісӨпу y% £pyov тообтоу uoAovótt PéBata dvwtepov ката лйаута TOV 8vvápeov pov. 

Тоб ovyypaupatos тоотоо, yvooto eic тоос лроалеАӨдбутас aidvas, Popa тфу лрау- 
udtwv Sév eiyev ÅAQÁOEL ei) TEÁXLÁ Twa, cà блоїа üveyrvookovco eic GAAOUG TOAD precaye- 
v£otépouc Luyypageis, Kai TO лерісобтероу ÈKKÀNGLAOTIKOÙG, oc eic TOV üytov Abyovotivov 
каї eic ALG: харс TH софф TraAQ Kupiw Mai, ботс бий тўс &rpeAe(ac cov, xai Stà тйс 
éevpedeions тёуупс̧ тоб лтайшфйотоу йуекалофе kal ebpe TO оото ооуурацица. 

'O xatpóc öuwç ў yov ғілеїу ў MapeAevotc aiwvwy, тоб отой naarotátov cuyypüp- 
uatoc, ёлі тоб ónoiov GAAN ypagor| eiyev ёлїтєӨй, EOEtpe TOAAG. KaAÑ тоуп, тоб лротоо, Kai 
toO Sevtépov BiBAiov, KaiToL OAtyWTEPOV TOD TPiTOL, TA owÇóueva napaotaivovot TA фроуй- 
ната тоб соуурафёос̧, uoAovótt uè EAAELEls, брис APKETA саў, tva б ауауушотпс yvopton 
ті ёфрбу& лєрї TOD ёџВр:Өобс̧ аутікецёуох, noia ў Велтіоу yopo KuBepvijoews, Kal тйс 
айтйс порфӣс̧ Sta THY соубіатђрцо!у тпс, Kai Sta THY eùbðaryoviav тоб £vouc, noia MpETEL 
và fvat ў kupia тпс Bácic. Tv wv tpiðv [p. 6] BigAGov owfovtat póvov OAtya туа, pè 
Хасрата реуалотата eic трблоу оте ђ Évvota THV yeypauuévwv SLoAov Лілеі, лАгүу TOU &vo- 
Tv(ou tod Xxuríovoc, цєтафраобӨёутос eig tjv лолойу цас yAWooav лара тоб Aoyíou 
Плауооёп. 

'Eàv ёбуоуђӨцу và ретафрӣсо eis ту улбсобу pas cà офпла каї фіЛософіка баауойпата 
тоб Хууурафёос̧, ёАл{бш và 6000 ғ0арғотоу aoydAnua eic тойс Aoyious Lac: біті BEAOVV 
боупей và соџлараВалоох тоу Popatov соуурафёа рё TOUS HUETEPOUS тойс діалрауџатео- 
cauévouc THY оотђу ФАПу, Kal уй бёлофасісшоі лоїос AVTHV шфеЛшотера ovvéypaye, лєрї 
практёшу TPAYLATWY, лоїос é0eopnoe TA TV йуӨролоу Oc eiva, кої Eimev Wo 60vacat và 
var ў ёйу тоб petayeveotépov то obyypaupa oujzapapoXAóuevov uè тй ovyypüáppaca 
TOV üpyatocépov 8ёу elvai, eiu], трблоу туй, AÙTÕV бутіурафоу: ў ceAeutatov алоуёноутес 
&küoto TOV àvrjkovta ёлоцуоу, BEAOVOL үушр(о STL йлаутес ovvéypauav катӣ TOV корбу 
тоу Ò ÈV Apyaldtepos, Sta TV NOUV KATÁOTAOLV тйс ёуӨролотцтос, AoyiKHs £An(Gov OTL 
Sbvavtat oi ёуӨроло!, ў Kav TO ‘EAAHVUKOV yévoc và puopoo00otv eic тролоу (ore ў кадо- 
pótnc TOV NOV và катастђо лтрактёом, б,т eic TOV LETETELTA кароу &0g0prj8r we £v TL uÕA- 
Лоу EATILCOLEVOY, тара лраттоџеуоу O 8& рет AUTOV noAeuroag тас 6.6aokoA(ac cov, Kal Aa 
&бабас évóutog лрактёоу 6,tt ёлроВалеу 
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'O uecayevéocepoc бишс Bewpõv THv ёубршлбтпта Wwe ђто TOTE, Kai rto(av ¿Anisa ESSE 
Sta TO LEAAOY, EAaBev wç napáóeryua TA ларғЛӨбута, Kal SV avTaV oànyrün tva Kpivy кої 
бооп тас сорВоолес̧ tou, ёйу буп Eig TOV kógpov öàov, [p. £'] Péßara eic TO pwuaikòv 
&Ovoc, önwç Kpivy, noia 8v аото r(OgAev cioba ў Велтіоу popp kopepvrjoeonc. 

Ta тоіабта 0£Aovot napéčer ёфӨоуоу VAnv eic тас скёецс̧, Kal цєАётас tv ópoyevov 
Lov, tva, ónótav npoteivoot tt Stà THY EBVUKHY WOEAELAY, EXWOL TPOLEAETNHLEVOY, ёбу ђ TPOTA- 
otc тшу ETLOTNPICETAL eic TAG yvopac THY TAAALOV фіЛософоу, xai UAALOTA TOD Pwuaiov фіЛо- 
od@ov, Ó олоїос eic TAG лєргүрафйс THY ümoreAeopütov лаутос̧ єїдоос лолітікйс LOPS 
Kofepvrjceoc, émapgotnoe Ta Mpaypata, ёктоте, 0с TA eiSouev eic тас ruépac pac, TÓGOV 
TA кайа, ócov Kai TA KAKA. 

Eic тоу Роџоїоу MUdoogov BEéAovLV £bpei ошфроуа соџВоолоу, Kal OSnyov, 0 órtoioc 
Өле тойс 0£oet Eig katáotaotv và StaKpivwol, Kal và TPOTLUMOWOL TO KATA TO MALVdLEVOV 
TEPLWPLOLEVOY, AAG катӣ tr|v оос(су WEEALMLOV Kal SikaLoy, алб TO KATA TO TPATOV AAUTPOV, 
Kai EAKVOTLKOY, AAG ката trjv 8evrépav dAEBPLoV. 

"YnopóAAc Eig TO EBVOG uou tjv єйтєАй npooqopüv тоб кӧлоо pou, ёлі околф và TO 
WHEAHOW, SLOTL LE TO ueAetüv TOLOVTOUG oogobc соуүрафеїс алокт©цеу kañòv ó6nyóv sic 
та Briuacá pas. 

Та лаос!фауй napase yata TOV OTPATIWTLKOV коаторбоџбтоу тоб ёрлерололёроо MU- 
ttá60u, TOD ouvetod OguiotoxAéouc, Kai тоб avdpeiov Aewvidov, Kai GAAWV TIOAADY, TA Órtota 
Hoay, eivat, каї écovcat тарбута eic uvýunv óAou тоб £Ovouc пас, TOOWV Kai лбошу Sév ёӨёр- 
џауоу tijv фоуйу коі Sev ўрёӨсау tr]v TOAUNV iva tepuppovrjooot ktv&bvouc, Kai тофАої 
ylvouevol eic айтоос, và TPOGNAWOWOL TOUS OPBAALOUS tov npóc тўу SOgay, xai THY сотпр(ау 
тйс [p. с ] matpiéoc; Паосаутос тора той 7t0Aéuov, xai ёрВа(уоутос тоб £0vouc eic TOALTLKOV 
OTASLOY, уошбош STL Өе ATTOTEAESEL @фёАша ri &vápvnots тйс софїас THY арҳоќоу, rtc 08er 
Tapayoprjost TV AVTHY oúvectv OSnyov eic nuüc, Kal TA AUTHV 6tutvorjuata BEAoVOL kapro- 
woproet kai ёлі TOV NUEPOV pac. 

Aév ӨёЛореу йабакпӨй OVSdAWS cuufovAsevóuevot THY TOALTLKHY Gogiav той KiKépwvoc, 
OKENTOMEVOL лєрї THV ruecépov TPAyLATWY, SLOTL катй тобто HéAouEV eto0at eic THY аотђу 
xacáocaoty тора, xpóc AÙTÒV, KABWS AÙTÒG ђто, TÓTE трос тђу EAANVEKHV лоћітикђу cogíav, 
скелтӧџеуос̧ лєрї THV Роџоїкбу mpayLatwv. 

Pior ópoyeveic, Валете ол” буду tà баауойцата тоб Pwuaiov фіЛосбфох, TAG oKEELC 
Tov, Kai тйс їсторкйс óujyrjoet тоу, kai OVyKpivate TA лаута цё TA rjuécepa, xai ретй THY 
соукрісіу Kpivate. 


TO THE READERS. 

[p. 3] Because, as of today, there has been no translation into our spoken language of the 
work on constitutions by Cicero, the Roman orator and philosopher, I have myself attempted 
this kind of endeavour, though indeed it exceeds my abilities. 

Of this work, well-known in past centuries, the impetus of nature had left but only a few 
fragments, which were preserved in other, much later authors, mostly ecclesiastical, as for 
example in Saint Augustine and others, thanks to the prudent Italian Master Mai, who, by 
his assiduity and through the invented art of palimpsest reading, discovered and found 
this work. 

Time, however, or rather the elapsing of centuries has destroyed much of this very old 
work, on which another script was superposed. By good fortune, what has survived of the 
first and the second book, though a little less of the third book, shows the author’s thoughts, 
which, although with omissions, are clear enough for the reader to become acquainted with 
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what he believed on this profound subject, namely what the best form of constitution was 
and what the main foundation of this constitution must be for its conservation and for a na- 
tion’s prosperity. Of the other three [p. 4] books only little has survived, with huge gaps in a 
way that it is impossible to understand their content, with the exception of the Dream of Sci- 
pio, which was translated into our older language by the erudite Planudes. 

If I have managed to translate into our language the author’s high-spirited and philo- 
sophical thoughts, I hope to give a pleasant engagement to our scholars; for they will be 
able to compare the Roman author with those of ours who examined the same subject, 
and to decide which of them wrote more beneficially on how things must be done, who con- 
sidered human things as they are, and said how they could be; or if the work of the later au- 
thor compared with the works of the earlier authors is not but a sort of a copy of them; or, 
lastly, having awarded each their own merit, they will be able to find out that they all wrote 
according to their own times, the oldest one on the moral condition of humanity, reasonably 
hoping that men, or at least the Greek nation, could be educated in a way that the purity of 
morals can make doable what was later considered hopeful rather than practical. The author 
after him, having fought the latter’s teaching and instructed other things, considered what he 
proposed doable. 

However, the later author, having seen humanity as it was then and what hope it gave for 
the future, took as an example what happened in the past and was led by it to judge and give 
his advice, if not to the entire world, [p. 5] at least to the Roman nation, so that it could ap- 
praise which form of constitution would be best for it. 

These will be able to provide ample material to the thoughts and studies of my compa- 
triots, so that, when they ever propose something for the national benefit, they have deliber- 
ated about, if their proposal is based on the thoughts of the ancient philosophers, and indeed 
of the Roman philosopher, who in the descriptions of the results of every kind of political 
form of constitution, showed the things then as we saw them in our days, both the good 
and the bad. 

In the Roman philosopher they will be able to find a prudent advisor and guide, who will 
be able to make them judge and prefer what looks suppressive, but in essence is beneficial 
and right, to what at first appears glorious and attractive, while on a second look is cata- 
strophic. 

I submit to my nation this little offering of my effort, so that I can benefit it, because, by 
studying such wise authors, we acquire a good guide for our steps. 

The evident examples of the military achievements of Miltiades the war-seasoned, of 
Themistocles the prudent, of Leonidas the gallant, and many others, which were, are and 
will be present in the memory of our entire nation, how many souls have they not heated 
up and excited their valour so that they could scorn dangers and, having become blind to- 
wards them, could fix their eyes to the glory and salvation of their [p. 6] country? Now 
that the war is over and the nation has entered a civil stage, I believe that the remembrance 
of the ancients’ wisdom will be proved beneficial, as it will offer their prudence as a guide to 
us and their thoughts will bear fruits in our days too. 

It will not disserve us at all to consult Cicero’s political wisdom and to consider our own 
condition, because, with respect to this, we will be now in the same condition as he was then 
in regard to the Greek political wisdom, when he was thinking about the Roman conditions. 

My compatriot friends, do take into consideration the Roman philosopher’s notions, 
thoughts and historical narrations, compare them all with our own, and, after the compari- 
son, then decide. 


Appendix: Modern Greek Translations of 
and/or Commentaries on Cicero 


In the most recent study on the place of the Latin language and literature in the 
Greek educational system, Karakasis and Sarra describe the almost uninterrupted, 
but gradually decreasing presence of Latin in the school curricula from 1824 to 
2017" Although the year after this study the teaching of Latin was further limited 
in the secondary school curriculum and Latin was abolished as one of the major 
taught subjects that students were examined in for their final examinations to 
enter tertiary education, especially into Classics and Law Schools, it was restored 
to its previous status in 2020. However, while the return to its pre-2018 status was a 
positive step towards the teaching of Latin, Latin never went back to its early 1970s 
status, when students were taught Latin texts in their entirety or extensive ex- 
cerpts from them, including works of Caesar, Livy, Sallust, Virgil, Horace and Cice- 
ro; the emphasis has since then been limited to the students’ acquisition of basic 
Latin vocabulary, grammar and syntax. A new curriculum for Latin is under prep- 
aration by the Institute of Educational Policy of the Hellenic Ministry of Education 
and Religious Affairs, which is very much anticipated and will hopefully provide 
for a holistic approach to the Roman world, including texts from its major repre- 
sentatives. 

Cicero has definitely been considered one of the major figures of the Roman 
world by the Modern Greeks and this is reflected in his works included in the 
Greek school curricula and taught both in the secondary and tertiary Greek educa- 
tional system. More than half of the works attributed to him have been rendered 
into Greek from the early nineteenth century to the present,” some of them having 
been translated more than once, especially texts taught in secondary schools. 
Among these are also included editions that do not offer a translation of Cicero’s 
texts, but provide the Latin text followed by Greek vocabulary, grammatical and 
syntactical comments to facilitate students’ understanding of the text, as well as 
interpretative and exegetical comments. A catalogue of all these editions follows 
this appendix. 

The Catilinarian speeches have proved Greek readers’ favourite with thirty- 
one translations, while second in preference is Cicero’s speech Pro Archia with 


1 Karakasis/Sarra 2017 with further bibliography. See also Zioga 2015; Athanasiadou et al. 2019, 
197-200 with further bibliography; Nikitas 2023; Pappas in this volume. 

2 See Tables 1 and 2, which supplement and correct, where necessary, a first catalogue of Modern 
Greek translations of Cicero’s works from 1500 to 1980, compiled by Banou-Tsiami 2003, 107-111. 


a Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111292779-012 
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eighteen translations, followed by the most noted fragment of De re publica, the 
Dream of Scipio, largely taught in Greek secondary schools, with sixteen transla- 
tions. Close in number are some of the Philippics (I, II, IV and IX) with twelve trans- 
lations and a selection of Epistulae ad familiares and ad Atticum, included in the 
school curricula and rendered into Greek ten times. Equal in number are the Mod- 
ern Greek versions of Cicero's De amicitia, while the Pro Milone and the Tuscula- 
nae disputationes have been translated into Greek eight times, followed by the De 
officiis, also included in the school curriculum, which was rendered into Greek 
seven times. The De senectute has met with five translations, while there is infor- 
mation for another translation, apparently unpublished.? Two of Cicero's speeches, 
Pro lege Manilia and Pro Ligario, have been translated into Greek five times each. 
Another two speeches, the Pro Marcello and Pro Murena, have three versions each. 
The speech Pro rege Deiotaro has been translated twice, and the same applies to 
two of Cicero's philosophical treatises: De natura deorum I and the De re publica. 
The following works have met with one translation only to date: Pro Sestio, In Ver- 
rem V, Pro Sulla, De domo sua, Divinatio in Caecilium, De partitionibus oratoriae, De 
divinatione, De oratore, Orator, Pro Caelio, De legibus, De lege agraria III, Pro Ra- 
birio perduellionis reo, Pro Flacco, De finibus, and the two Post reditum speeches 
(in senatu and ad populum) along with the pseudo-ciceronian Pridie quam in exsi- 
lium iret. 

To the abovementioned brief presentation of Cicero's translations and com- 
mentaries in Greek, one should also add the various studies published in Greek 
(without taking into consideration those published in other modern languages 
by Greek scholars) in journals and conference proceedings,* doctoral dissertations 
produced in Greek universities,? translations of studies on Cicero written in other 
languages? or even novels on and biographies of Cicero both in translation and 
Greek." These, however, would require a further sizeable category and amount 
of material, which could not possibly fit within this section. 


3 See Papamichail 1932, 191: “Kai Guéows èv ретй THY ало тйс ceAeucaíac àmogo(tnot &&£6oke TO 
De amititia [sic] той Кїкёршуос peta Oavpao(ac uecoopáosgoc eic TV EAANVEKHY Kai àguoAóyov 
únopvnpátwv, eye 6' Etoov лрёс̧ ExSoow Kai tò De Senectute тоб avtod” (“Immediately after 
his [sc. Antoniadis] graduation from the latter [sc. Halki Theological School], he published Cicero’s 
De amicitia along with an extraordinary translation in Greek and remarkable comments, but he 
also had prepared an edition of De senectute by the same author”). 

4 Anon-exhaustive catalogue of journal and conference papers on Cicero until 1980 was compiled 
by Banou-Tsiami 2003, 112-115. 

5 See, e.g., Charokopos 1965; Kontonasios 2015. 

6 See, e.g., May 2017, Olalla 2018; Freeman 2019. 

7 See, e.g., Fougias 2001; Saylor 2002. 
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Despite the lack of Modern Greek translations of a significant number of Cice- 
ro’s works (a number of speeches and treatises like De fato, Brutus, etc.), a revived 
interest in Cicero is recently discernible given the number of translations and/or 
commentaries produced in the past twenty-one years as well as various studies 
in the form of journal and conference papers, doctoral and post-doctoral disserta- 
tions, etc. Taking also into consideration the rather limited readership of transla- 
tions and/or commentaries written in Greek compared to other modern languages, 
one should deem the Greek scholarly production of Cicero’s works so far as an im- 
portant achievement. 


Catalogue of the Modern Greek Translations of 
and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Alphabetical 
Order 


Amic. (De amicitia) 


[Anonymous] 1835: [Anonymous], Mápkou TuAdiou Кікёриуос̧ Лаос eite Mepi plaç diddoyos. Прдс 
Xpfjow т@у Fupvaotwy, Athens. 

Antoniadis 1878: Vasileios Antoniadis [BaciAetog Аутш\улабпс], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç Aaíıoç rj 
бїййоуос repi quiíac: ёк тўс Аатм\бос &i тђи EMnvida фшуйу peEtevEyeic, Constantinople." 

Chatziemmanouil 1911: Dimitrios P. Chatziemmanouil [Anurjtptoc П. Xaczneupavour]A], Маркос 
TUAALOG Kıképwv kal Лєйкїос Avvatoc Zevékaç, Пєрї yripuc, quac kai Biou evdaipovoc, 
é&eMAnuadevta ёк той Латмкоб, Athens. 

Christodoulou 1996: Iphigenia Christodoulou [Iptyéveta XptotodSovAou], Kixgpwva, Пері ФіЛіас̧, 
Anó600r| - l'IpóAoyoc A. Bitooc, Athens. 

Kekropoulou 1997: Maria Kekropoulou [Mapia KekportoUAou], Kixgpwy, Mepi quac, Еоаушуђ - 
Metappaon, Athens. 

Nikitas 1960: Anastasios A. Nikitas [Avaotáotoc A. Nukrtac], M. T. Ciceronis de amicitia. Ke(uevov - 
Epunveía - Zyóñia, Athens. 

Papadimitriou 1999: Maria Papadimitriou [Mapia Nanaénuntptou], Kuépuwvoc Aaidoc ij Mepi plaç, 
Ioannina. 


Note: Entries followed by a note either indicate that the actual publications were not seen by the au- 
thor, but were found in bibliography, or refer to translations and/or commentaries studied by Pappas 
and Deligiannis in this volume. The list is as complete and accurate as possible, but definitely not ex- 
haustive. 


8 Pappas in this volume, 152-153. 
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Papatsimpas 2002: Georgios E. Papatsimpas [Tewpytog E. llartaco(umac], Marcus Tullius Cicero, Laelius 
de amicitia, Etcaywyn - Metappaon - XnpEwwoetc, Patra. 

Petridis 1859: Dimitrios G. Petridis [Anuntptog Г. Пєтрїбпс], Mápkou TouAMou Кїкёршуос, Лайїос rj 
Nepi puiiac Siddoyos: ёк той AatwikoÜ petappacbeic, Athens.” 

Taifakos 1974: Ioannis С. Taifakos [Тшамупс Г. Таїфакос], M. T. Ciceronis, Laelius de amicitia. M. T 
Kıképwvoç, Aaidtoc repi quac. Eicaywyrj, ke(uevov, uexáqpaoic, Athens. 


Arch. (Pro Archia) 


Alexiou 1940: Dimitrios E. Alexiou [Anurjtptoc Е. ААє Гоо], Merágpaotc Kıképwvoç той umép той 
Apxiou tod rou]toU Aóyou, dia thv ЕЁ” тайы тфу l'upvaoíuv п. túrou, Athens. 

Andreou 1946: P. Andreou [П. Avép£ou], Kuépwvoc Үлёр Apyiou mointod. Keuevov teyvoAoyruévov 
Лйу прос Лё kai uevágpaotc, Athens. 

Doukakis 1913: Dimitrios Ch. Doukakis [Anurjtptoc X. Aoukáknc], Yrép Apyiou tod rtou]toÜ Adyos tod 
Kixépwvoc, Athens. 

Favrikios 1851: Karolos Favrikios [KápoAoc ®aBpiktoc], Mápkou TuA(ou Kıképwvoç ёкАєктої Aóyot трос 
Xpfjow т@у oyoAe(tv kai yupvaciwv. PuAAdé.ov Tpitov EumEpleyov Tov йпёр Apyiou tod rtou]toÜ 
Aóyov, Athens. 

Fragkiskos 1940: Zaphirios N. Fragkiskos [Za«s(ptoc N. Фраукіскос̧], Kik£puvoc Adyot. О Трітос Kata 
Katuiva kal д Үпёр tod Apyíou tod Mointod. Ata ту E’ тасу т@у yupvaciwv rraÀatoU túrou Kai 
Thv Zt’ тайу tüv yupvacíwv véou túrou, Athens. 

Georgiadis 1906: Nikolaos P. Georgiadis [Nu«óAaoc П. F'eupytáónc], Mecáopaotc tod ürtép AUAou 
Auxtviou Apxiou тод пошто Aóyou tod Kıképwvoç, Athens. 

Gkiolmas 1878: Michael Gkiolmas [MtyanA ГкїбАнас], M. TuAMou Кїкёршуос Aóyot: ó `Үпёр той 
Mavuustou vóuou kal д Үпёр Apyíou tod noujtoÜ peta onpewoewv, Cephalonia. 

Kakridis 1921: Theophanis A. Kakridis [Ogopavng A. Kakpiófic], Mápkou TuAMou Кікёримос̧ ó йпёр 
Apxiou tod rou]toU Aóyoc, épunvevðeiç kai umd тод Yroupyeiou тйс llatósíac ёукр:Өсіс. Еіс xprjow 
tv иабптду тйс Г’ таёєшс ти l'upvaoíuv, Athens. 

Karatzas 1892: Georgios N. Karatzas [Fepytoc N. Каратсс̧], Mápkou TuAMou Кікёримос̧ Лбуос̧ йпёр 
той mointod AUAou Auavíou Apyiou џєтафраоӨ=!с, Athens." 

Koupitoris 1876: Panagiotis Koupitoris [Navaywtng Коотитшрс], Kiképwvoç трёїс Adyou. О A’ kai A‘ 
ката КатіЛіуа kal д ürép Apyiou тод mointod џєтарраоӨёутєс ёк той Латмкой үйр т@у иабптдь, 
Athens. 

Leventogiannis 194-: Michael Leventogiannis [Miyand Aefevroytávvnc], Kiképuvoc Adyo.. О бпёр той 
Apxiou той rou]toÜ: petà ypaupauküv, оиутакик@у паратпрђоєшу Kai перАђфеши той véou 
ёукєкрциёуоо GYOALKOU кєциёуоо бій trjv E’ тайу тоју yupvaoíuv п. túrou, Athens. 

Livieratos 1876: Eustathios K. Livieratos [EbotáOtoc K. AuBiepároc], Kiképwvoç oi téacapec Katıvıakoi 
Aóyot kai ó UNEP Apyíou той rou]toÜ petà pEtappdoEews, onuerwoewv kal Л Лоуіоо ёпаофи tv 
тф кашёуш Agewv, Athens." 


9 Pappas in this volume, 150—151. 
10 Pappas in this volume, 166—167 
11 Pappas in this volume, 160—161. 
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Mantzilas 2015: Dimitrios Mantzilas [Anuntptog МамтсіЛос̧], Mápkou TUAALoU Кікёршма Aóyoc ипёр tou 
пошт) AvAou Atkiviou Apyia. Е:саушуђ - ke(uevo - pEtdppaon - оҳбћ№а - eníuerpo yia та 
emlypappata tou Apyia, Ioannina. 

Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas С. Panoutsopoulos [Anurtptoc 
Мамт@йас kat Avépéac Г. Пауоџтобтооћос̧], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - In M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Evaaywyrj - Ke(uevo - 
Metappaon - SyoAta, Ioannina. 

Rossis 71928: Ioannis Th. Rossis [Тшамупс ©. Pwoongs], ZyoAu) иєтйрраа!с Үпёр Apyíou той поштоб 
Aóyou Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç, ripóc xprjow ти џаӨптфи тйс трітпс táčewç tv TeTpatagiwv 
Гонуаойшу kai тйс avtotoiyou таёєшс̧ т@у oiv oyoAsluv тўс Мёопс Exnatdevoews, Athens. 

Sotiriou 1923: Andreas Sotiriou [Avópéac Xurnptou], Yrip Apyíou tod поштой Aóyoc той Kıképwvoç. 
Metappaotc, Athens. 

Tasopoulos 1948: Theodoros D. Tasopoulos [Өєббшрос A. TaoórtouAoc], M. Tulli Ciceronis Aóyoc йпёр 
той ront Apyía (Pro Archia poeta oratio). Metdppaon, ғіоаушуђ кі avdAuvon. ПроЛоуѓс: N. А. 
Bénc, Athens. 

Tsakalotos 1893: Eustratios Tsakalotos [EUotpattoc Тсакал@тос], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç Adyot 
&kA&ktoi épyrjveuGévrec, Тєйүос A’. I. Oratio pro lege Manilia, II. Oratio pro Archia poeta, Athens. 


Cael. (Pro Caelio) 


Fyntikoglou 2013: Vasileios A. Fyntikoglou [BaoQetoc А. PuvtikoyAou], Маркос То0А№ос̧ Kıképwv: 
Үпёр tou Mápkou КаіЛоо, Thessalonica. 


Cat. (In Catilinam) 


Alexiou 21943: Dimitrios E. Alexiou [Anprjtptoc Е. AAe&ou], Метафраотс tod Г” ката Katdiva Aóyou 
той Kiképwvoç dia uv 3T ' tá&w vv yupvacíwv véou túrou, Athens. 

Andreou 1946: P. Andreou [П. Avépéou], Kıképwvoç Г” Kata КатіЛіма: Ke(uevov (reyvoAoyruévov Лё 
прдс Лу) Kai uecáopaoic, Athens. 

Bithakakis 1928: Theodoros Bithakakis [Ә=ӧбшрос̧ Mru8akáknc], Mápkou TUAM ou Kıképwvoç ó Трітос̧ 
kai Тетартос Kata Katidiva Aóyot џєтафраоӨёутєс, Athens. 

Doukakis 1910: Dimitrios Ch. Doukakis [Anurjtptoc X. Aoukáknc], Metappaatc tod Kata Katuva A‘ 
Aóyou той Kıképwvoç, Athens. 

Favrikios 1844a: Karolos Favrikios [KápoAoc ®aBpiktoc], Mápkou TuM(ou Kıképwvoç ёкАєктої Adyot 
прдс хрђо:и t&v oxYoAEiwv kai yupvacíwv. PUAAASLOV тр@тоу éureptéyov TOV тр@тоу ката той 
КатіЛіуа Adyov, Athens. 

Favrikios 1844b: Karolos Favrikios [KápoAoc ФаВрікіос], Mápkou TuUAMou Kıképwvoç ékAektoi Абуог 
ripóc ypo т@у oxoAEiwv kai yupvaatuv. PUAAdSLov бєйтєроу ёипєрёүоү TOV тётартои катӣ TOU 
КатЛіуа Aóyov, Athens. 

Fragkiskos 1924: Zaphirios N. Fragkiskos [Zageiptog N. &payktokoc], Kiképwvoç ó Г’ ката Katuva 
Aóyoc peta Bioypaqíac тоб Kıképwvoç, Athens. 
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Fragkiskos 1940: Zaphirios N. Fragkiskos [Za«qe(ptoc М. PpaykioKoc], Kıképwvoç Aóyot. О Tpíroc Kata 
Katuiva kal д Үпёр той Apyíou той Mointod. Aà ту E^ tá&w ти yupvaoítv rraÀatoU túrou Kai 
Thv Zt’ тайу ту yupvacíwv véou túrou, Athens. 

Garani/Mastrogianni 2022: Myrto Garani and Anna Mastrogianni [Muptw Гкарауп kat Avva 
Maotpoytávvn], Маркос ToUAoc Kıképwvaç. Прштос Katıviakóç Aóyoc. Eicayuwyrj, ke(uevo, 
As&uóyto, pEetadppaon, ayóAua, Athens. 

Georgiadis 1906: Nikolaos P. Georgiadis [МикбЛаос̧ П. 'eupytáónc], Meráppaot tod Kata Katiiva 
прштоо Aóyou той Кікёршуос̧, Athens. 

Grammatikopoulos 1863: К. Grammatikopoulos [K. Грарџатікбтоџћос̧], [Т Лос сбу £&nyrjoguv 
toütou той Aóyou той Кікёршуос̧ парабоӨғутос Опо тоб kað. К. Грарратікотооћоо, От ёроб 
MOLTHVTOS такт eic TO үору[@010у] lIpokontou Oikovopt&ou "Tepo&takóvou], [Nafplio]." 

Ioannidis 1938a: Th. Th. Ioannidis [O. Ө. Twavvidnc], M. TuM ou Кїкёршуос Г” Kata Katiiva Aóyou 
OXOALKN иєтарраас HETÀ YPALIPATIKMV, cuvtaktiKüv kai rpayuauküv паратпрђоєшу, прдс xprjaw 
tv иабптду тйс E' таёєшс tv E£atatiuv l'upvaoíuv, Athens. 

Ioannidis 1938b: Th. Th. Ioannidis [O. Ө. Twavvidnc], Mápkou TUAALou Kıképwvoç A’ Kata Katíva 
Aóyou oyoAÀur) ueiágpaotc META TEPUNHPEWY, YPALPATLKWV, OUVTAKTLK@V kai прауџатікіду 
TAPATNPHOEWY, ripóc xpfjaw т@у ua8ntv тйс E' тӣсєшс tv Etatatíiuv l'upvaaíuv, Athens. 

Kakridis 1915: Theophanis A. Kakridis [Өєофаупс A. Kakpiófic], Mápkou Tulou Kıképwvoç ó Трітос 
ката КатіЛіуа Aóyoc épurveuOsic dia thy Г'тайу тфу Tupvacíwv, Athens. 

Kakridis 1916: Theophanis A. Kakridis [Өєофаупс A. Kakptérjc], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç ó Тётартос̧ 
Kata КатЛуа Aóyoc, épunveuvðeíç, Athens. 

Kakridis 1931: Theophanis A. Kakridis [Өєофаупс A. Какр1бйс], Mápkou TuAou Кїкёршуос ӧ трітос̧ 
kal тётартос ката КатЛіуа Абуос̧, Athens. 

Karatheodori 1843: Stephanos Karatheodori [2tépavocg КароӨғобшрӣ], [Доо прото! kata КатіЛіма 
Aóyot той Кікёршмос̧. Metappactc ёк тоб Хатилкой, petà ripoAeyouévuv Kal (uioAoytküv каї 
KPLTLKWV ONLELWOEWV], Constantinople.” 

Kofiniotis 1880: Evangelos К. Kofiniotis [EUdyyeAog К. Кофімштпс], Kiképwvoç ó A’ Kai A’ Kata 
КатлЛіуа Aóyoc perà о]иєшдошу прӧс̧ yprjow рабту yupvaoíuv, Athens. 

Kosmas 1944: Kyriakos Kosmas [Корійкос̧ Koopüc], Mápkou Tuddiou Kıképwvoç ӧ трїтос Kata Katadiva 
Aóyoc. SYOAKH uecáppaoic HÈ паратпрђоєс (ypauuaukác, OUVTAKTLKAG, прауџатікӣс) Kal џё 
pntoptknyv avddvowy, dia thy ZT’ тайи тфу yupvaoíuv, Athens. 

Koupitoris 1876: Panagiotis Koupitoris [Tlavayu)tr Коотитшрс], Kiképwvoç rpsic Adyou. О A’ kai A’ 
ката Katiiva kal д ürtép Apyiou тод пошттод џєтарраоӨёутєс ёк той Латмкой ҳар т@у paðntÕv, 
Athens." 

Livieratos 1876: Eustathios K. Livieratos [EVotdOtog K. AtBlepatoc], Kupwvoc oi téacapec Катлако! 
Aóyot kai ӧ йпёр Apyíou той rou]toÜ petà ретаррӣоєшс, onuerwoewv kal Л Лоуіоо ёпаофи тоју 
т@ кашёуш Aé£euv, Athens.” 

Manis 1952: Evangelos I. Manis [EUdyyeAog T. Mávnc], Aativor uyypageic, Tópoc I. M. Tulli Ciceronis 
^óyoc Tpítoc Kata Katuva. (ПроЛоуос̧, eicayuwyrj, Bíoc Kıképwvoç, àváAuoic, KWOLKEG, keíuevov, 
рєтӣрраотс AoyoteyviKh Kai Kata Ау, ypaupatıká, OUVTAKTLKG, прауџатка, kúpia óvópata, пімаё 
Аё&шу, nrjyai Kai Borürjuaxa), Athens. 


12 Pappas in this volume, 158-159. 
13 Tantalidis 1868, 54; Banou-Tsiami 2003, 107 
14 Pappas in this volume, 159—160. 
15 Pappas in this volume, 160-161. 
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Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas G. Panoutsopoulos [Anyntptos 
Мамтбйас Kat Avépéac Г. llavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - Іп M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Etoaywyn - Ke(uevo - 
Metappaon - XxóXua, Ioannina. 

Mataragkas 1892: Panagiotis Mataragkas [Navaywwtnsg Matapáykac], Kiképuvoc oi téccapec Kata 
Katiiva Aóyot petappacbévtes peta onuerwoewv, Athens. ^ 

Papanikolaou 194-: Ioannis N. Papanikolaou [Iudvvnc. N. NattavikoAdou], Kıképwvoç Adyot. Tpítoc 
ката КатЛіуа. Merà ypaupauküv, OUVTAKTLKaV паратпрђоєшу kai пєрї\фєшу той véou 
£ykekpiévou аҳоћкод xeuiévou. Ata ту E’ тайу тфу l'upvaoíuv п. túrou, Athens. 

Papanikolaou 195-: Georgios №. Papanikolaou [Tewpytoc №. llaravucoAGou], Кїкёршуос 0 Г’ Kata 
КатЛіуа Aóyoc: oyoAtkov Borja dia thy Z^ тасу vv Oxtatagiwv l'upvaoíuv ката то 
ёукєкрциёуои BiBAlov той О.Е.Х.В., Athens. 

Rossis 1921: Ioannis Th. Rossis [Iwávvnç Ө. Ршоотс], 2yoAur] иєтйрравс той tpitou Kata КатЛіма 
Aóyou Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç, прдс̧ xprjow ти џаӨптфи тйс трітпс táčewç tv TeTpatagiwv 
Гонуаайшу kai тйс avtotoiyou таёєшс tv Лоту oyoAsluv тй М. Екпабе0оєшс, Athens. 

Rossis 1922: Ioannis Th. Rossis [Iwávvnç Ө. Pwoonc], 2yoAur peráypaoıç той tetdptou ката Katuva 
Aóyou Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç, прдс̧ xprjow ти иабпт@у тйс трітпс táčewç tv TeTpatagiwv 
Tupvaoíuv kai тйс йупотойуои таёєшс tv Лоту oyoAsluv тўс М. Екпабе0оєшс, Athens. 

Tsakalotos 1906 (?): Eustratios Tsakalotos [EUVotpdtiog Тсакаћтос̧], Aóyot тётоєрєс Kata AeuKiou 
Zepyíou Kativou (Keluevov, ayóAu), s.l." 

Tsatsos 1968: Konstantinos Tsatsos [Kwvotavtivoc Toárooc], Kiképuv. Téaoepic Aóyot Kata КатіЛіџа, oi 
Aóyot ytà тди MápkeAAo kai tov Auyápuo, uetáppaon, cioaywyikà onvewwpata kai субћа, Athens. 

Tsoureas 1995: Efstratios Tsoureas [Euotpátioc Tooupéac], Kiképuwvoc Прштос kat Дєйтєрос ката 
КатЛіуа Абуог. Па touc pontéç, kaðnyntéç Kat В:В\дфіЛоос, Athens. 


De or. (De oratore) 


Kentrotis 2008: Georgios D. Kentrotis [Tewpytocg A. Kevtpwtrc], Kuképuv, О réAeioc рђторас̧: De 
oratore. Etoaywyn, uetáppaor, oyóAua, Athens. 


Deiot. (Pro rege Deiotaro) 


Louizidis 1957: Louizos L. Louizidis [AoutGog A. Aouictóncl, Mápkou TuAMou Кікёриуос̧ Aóyoc бпёр той 
ВасіЛёшс Aniotápou, Athens. 

Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas G. Panoutsopoulos [Anyntptoc 
Мамт@йас kat Avépéac Г. llavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - Іп M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Evaaywyrj - Keíuevo - 
Metappaon - Ууда, Ioannina. 


16 Pappas in this volume, 165—166. 
17 BanouTsiami 2003, 109. 
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Div. (De divinatione) 


Pappa 2005: Katerina Pappa [Katepiva Папта], Kixgpwva Прі pavtikýç, Athens. 


Div. Caec. (Divinatio in Caecilium) 


Kakridis 1928 (?): Theophanis A. Kakridis [Өофаупс А. Kakptéfic], M. TuAAiou Кїкёршуос ó Абуос̧ 
Divinatio in Caecilium, petappaopévoc eic tijv vewtépav #ААтикђи yAdooav, [unpublished]. 


Dom. (De domo sua) 


Konemenos 1900: Nikolaos Konemenos [Nu«óAaoc Kovepévoc], Cicero Pro domo sua, Corfu.” 


Ep. (Epistulae) 


[Anonymous] 18" cent.**: [Anonymous], [Ktképuvoc, 'ErttovoAr| ттрдс Koupiwva, petà Staotixou 
épunvelac eic ápyatav éAAnviry (uóvov оттамїшс katà tnv “фоҳоушукђ\” ué8o8ov)].? 

Apostolidis 1916: D. Apostolidis [A. AttootoAténc], M. Tulli Ciceronis ExAextai ёпиотоЛаі прос xpfow т@у 
yupvaaíuv ретй uecappáasue ei тйу véav #Апикђу, Athens.” 

Fragkiskos 1916: Zaphirios N. Fragkiskos [Zageiptog N. Фраүкіокос̧], Мтафраоис̧ ёкАєкт@у éniatoAGv 
той Kıképwvoç прдс тойс oikeíouç Kai трд tov Атикди (Ad familiares - Ad Atticum) peta 
ођџє)оғшу dia тойс pa@ntas тйс Г’ táčewç той Tupvaoíou, Athens. 

Gratsiatos 1927: Georgios К. Gratsiatos [Tewpytog K. Грато‹атос], Mápkou ТОЛЛіоо Kiképwvoç 
Етотода!. Athens.” 

Ioannidis 1938: Th. Th. Ioannidis [O. Ө. Twavvidnc], Mápkou TuAdAiou Kıképwvoç ayoAur) иєтйрраас 
EKAEKTWV ératoAGv рєт eloayuyfjc, rrepuujieuv, ypauiauküv, соитакткіју Kal траунапк@у 
паратпрђоєшу, прдс xpfjaw tăv иабпт@у тй E' tátewc tv Etatatíuv l'upvaoíuv, Athens. 

Kakridis 1916: Theophanis А. Kakridis [Ogopdvng A. Какр:5йс̧], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç, ЕтотоЛаі 
ai прос бабаокайїау £v toic Fupvaciols Uno той Urtoupysíou wpvauévat épurjveuOstoat, Athens. 

Kofiniotis 1878: Evangelos К. Kofiniotis [EUdyyeAoc K. Кофімштпс], Кїкёршуос ётотоЛаі Kat’ ёкЛоуђи 
ретй ONLELWOEWV прос xprjow paðntăv l'upvaaíuv, Athens. 

Mpertos 1916: Nikolaos I. Mpertos [Nu«óAaoc T. Мпёртос], Kiképwvoç ётотоЛо!. Teüyoc A’: Ke(uevov. 
Kata то éníonuov прбураџџа прос xprjow tv иабпт@у тйс Г’ таёєшс cv l'uuvaoíuv, éxótóóuevat 
peta ayoA(uv, Athens. 


18 Banou-Isiami 2003, 110. 
19 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 109. 
20 Pappas in this volume, 168—169. See http:/xeir.nlg.gr/all1.asp?id=19584&pg=0. 
21 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 110. 
22 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 110. 
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Skassis 1915: Еггікоѕ A. Skassis ГЕррїкос А. 2kdoonc], Kiképuvoc ЕтотоЛаі. 'Ekóoot atepsótumoc. 
lIepi£youca ráoac тас Опо той ёпіођшоо npoypáuuatoç тўс 31 OxtwBpiou 1914 ӧрцоџёуас 
émiotoAác. Mépoc A’: Ke(uevov, Athens. 

Tsoulios 1960: Georgios M. Tsoulios [Tewpytog M. TooUAtoc], Kiképwvoç érioroAat. Metdppaais - 
2yóAua, Athens. 


Fin. (De finibus bonorum et malorum) 


Karamanolis/Mitousi 2021: Georgios Karamanolis and Eirini Mitousi [Tewpytog KapapavuAng kat 
Etprivy Mntovon], Кїкёршу: Ta ópia tou ауабой kat tou какой (De finibus bonorum et malorum). 
Ewayuyrj - EniuéAe.a - {ба - Merágpaor,, Heraklion. 


Flac. (Pro Flacco) 


Karakasis et al. 2020: Evangelos Karakasis, Thalia Papadopoulou and Vasileios Pappas [EudyyeAoc 
Каракаопс, OdAeta NamtadortovAou kat Ваой\\ос Паптас], Kkepwveraç Пєсоурафіас 
Ardv@.opa. Evcayuyrj - Ke(uevo - Metdppaon - Pntopiký AváAvor - Ле Абуго, Ioannina. 


Leg. (De legibus) 


Deligiannis 2017: Ioannis Deligiannis [Тшауупс NreAnytávvnc], M. ТОАМоо Kixépwva, Mepi Nopwv 
BifA(a Tpía. Еѓсаушуђ - Keluevo - Metappaon - LyoAta, АӨђуа. 


Leg. agr. (De lege agraria) 


Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas С. Panoutsopoulos [Anyntptoc 
МамтсЛос̧ kat Avépéac Г. llavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - In M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Evaayuyrj - Keuevo - 
Metappaon - Sy0Ata, Ioannina. 


Leg. Man. (Pro lege Manilia or De imperio Cn. Pompeii) 


Doukakis 1883: Dimitrios Ch. Doukakis [Anurjtptoc X. Aoukáknc], M. Tulou Кїкёршуос Aóyoc йпёр 
той Mavidieiou vópou rj Umép тйс йруйс той Tvaiou Nopmniou ueragpaoóeí(c, Kalamata.” 


23 Pappas in this volume, 162-164. 
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Favrikios (?) 1846: Karolos Favrikios [K&poAoc PaBpiktoc], Aóyoc Kıképwvoç Үпёр тод MaviAiou vópou, 
peta onyewoewy, Athens.” 

Gkiolmas 1878: Michael Gkiolmas [MtyanA ГкїбАнас], M. TuAdiou Кїкёршуос Adyot : ó Үпёр той 
Mavuustou vóuou kal д Үпёр Apyíou tod mountod peta onyewoewv, Cephalonia. 

Politis 1908: Nikolaos I. Politis [Nu«óAaoc T. NoAitnc], Mápkou TuAdiou Кікёримос̧ Aóyoc йпёр той 
Mavuustou vópou i) Пері тйс той l'vatou Noprniou аруйс : ei; thy EMáða petevexOeic quvryv t év 
toic yuuvacíoiç potiuwç anouóa(oUor) veoAaía, Ermoupoli. 

Tsakalotos 1893: Eustratios Tsakalotos [EUotpattoc ToakaAdtoc], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç Aóyot 
ékA&ktoi épyrjveuGévrec, Тєйүос A’. I. Oratio pro lege Manilia, II. Oratio pro Archia poeta, Athens. 


Lig. (Pro Ligario) 


Kalimeris 1887: Galinos Kalimeris [Faànvòç KaAnyépnc], O umép Atyapiou Aóyoc той Kıképwvoç 
иєтауйштпобе!с eic thv каб” ђийс Eta критики ayoA(uv Kai Eppinvelac тди óvakoAotépuv ywpíwv 
npóc xprjow tüv pa@ntév, Athens.” 

Karatzas 1893: Georgios N. Karatzas [Feopytoc №. Каратсс̧], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç Лбуос̧ йпёр 
Koivtou Луаріоо, peta сҳоћішу kal џєтаррӣоєшс, Athens.” 

Louizidis 1958: Louizos L. Louizidis [AoutGog A. Aouictónc], Mápkou TuAMou Кікёримос̧ Aóyoc Urtép той 
Koivtou Ayapíou. Еісаушуђ - Metdppaotc, Athens. 

Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas G. Panoutsopoulos [Anyntptoc 
Мамтбйас kat Аубрёас Г. llavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - In M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Etoaywyn - Keipevo - 
Metappaon - Хҳбћа, Ioannina. 

Tsatsos 1968: Konstantinos Tsatsos [Kwvotavtivoc Todtooc], Kiképuv. Téoospic Aóyot Kata Katiiva, oi 
Aóyot ytà тди MápkeAo kai tov Auyápuo, џєтарраоп, eioaywywd onvewpata kai oydAta, Athens. 


Marcell. (Pro Marcello) 


Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas G. Panoutsopoulos [Anyntptoc 
Мамтбйас kat Avépéac Г. l'lavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - In M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Etoaywyn - Ke(uevo - 
Metappaon - Хҳбћа, Ioannina. 

Tsatsos 1968: Konstantinos Tsatsos [Kwvotavtivoc Toárooc], Kiképuv. Téoospic Aóyot Kata Katiiva, oi 
Aóyot ytà тди MápkeAo kai tov Auyápuo, pEetdppaon, eioaywywd oarieuouata kai субћа, Athens. 


24 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 107 A similar entry in the National Library Greece catalogue does not pro- 
vide the translator's name (see https://catalogue.nlg.gr/Record/b.465627). 

25 Pappas in this volume, 164. 

26 Pappas in this volume, 167 
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Tsoureas/Tsoureas 2006: Eustratios Tsoureas and Georgios Tsoureas [Evotpátioc Тоооргас kat 
Tewpytoc Tooupéac], Mápkou TÓMuou Kıképwva О ипёр tou Mápkou Mapk£AAou Adyos: Па tous 
фос, kaðnyntéç Kat BiBALopiAous, Athens. 


Mil. (Pro Milone) 


Eleutheriadis 1974: Antonios Eleutheriadis [Avtwvtog 'EAeu8epudónc], Kupwvoc Pro Milone. Eicaywyr, 
Ke(uevo, (pUOLK Kal OUVTAKTLKN aeu т@у Лёсу, Ae&üóytov ката keoáAaua, Athens. 

Kakridis 1912: Theophanis A. Kakridis [Ogopavng A. Kakpióficl, Mápkou TuAMou Кїкёршуос ó Үпёр 
Titou Avviou Midwvoc Aóyoc 5:0рӣшӨ=с Kai £purjveuOsíc, Athens. 

Karakasis et al. 2020: Evangelos Karakasis, Thalia Papadopoulou and Vasileios Pappas [EudyyeAoc 
Каракаопс, 9óAeta Папабопооћоо kat Ваой\в\ос Паптас], Кікёрши Adyos ипёр tou T. Avviou 
Miawva/Cicero Pro Milone. E.caywyn - Ke(uevo - Metappaon - Pntopiký AváAvar - ЛєАбуго, 
Ioannina. 

Karatzas 1893: Georgios N. Karatzas [Feopytoc N. Каратсс̧], Mápkou TuAMou Kıképwvoç Adyos пёр 
Titou Avviou Müwvoc petappaobeic kai бг üroonueudoeuv Stacapnvaéeic, Athens." 

Koilias 1961: Georgios F. Koilias [Tewpytog Ф. KoiAtac], M. Кїкєршүос Aóyoc йпёр tod MiAwvos, Athens. 

Melissovas 1973: Vasileios Melissovas [Вас(Лос̧ MeAtoodBac], Pro T. A. Milone oratio “rèp той T. A. 
Мйшуа” бакамкдс Aóyoc той Mápkou TouMíou Kıképwva, Ioannina. 

Soutsas 1886: Konstantinos P. Soutsas [Kuvoravrivog П. Хо0тоос̧], Кїкёршуос, ó Urtép T. Avviou 
Müwwvoc Лбуос̧: uerappaotelc eic xijv kaðopdoupévnv трос xprjow ту yupvaaíuv, Athens." 

Tsoureas 1998: Eustratios Tsoureas [Euotpáttoc Tooupéac], Mápkou TuAM(ou Кїкёршуа unép Titou 
Avviou Mwva : Па touc poitntés, kaðnyntéç Kat BuAuóguiouc, Athens. 


Mur. (Pro Murena) 


Kakridis 1925: Theophanis A. Kakridis [Ogopavng A. Какр1бйс], Mápkou TuUAMou Кїкёршуос ò úrép той 
Aeuktou Auvou Mouprjva Абуос̧ џєтафраоӨєіс eic trjv vewtépav EAAnviknv yAWooav, Athens. 

Karatzas 1891: Georgios N. Karatzas [Tewpytog №. Каратбас], M. Tulou Kixgpwvos Абуос̧ пёр A. 
Auxwviou Mouprjva, Mecáppaoic, Athens.” 

Mertani 19-: Artemis Mertani [Apreutc Meptavn], M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Murena. Eicayuyrj - 
Хубћ№а - Metappaotc. Ke(uevov ката ту £kóoow Teubner, Athens. 


Nat. D. (De natura deorum) 


Karakasis et al. 2020: Evangelos Karakasis, Thalia Papadopoulou and Vasileios Pappas [EudyyeAoc 
Каракаопс, OdAeta NamtadortovAou kat Baoü toc Паптас], Kkepwveraç Пєсоурафіас 
Ardv@.opa. Evcayuyrj - Ke(uevo - Metdppaon - Pntopiký AváAvor - Ле Абуго, Ioannina. 


27 Pappas in this volume, 167 
28 Pappas in this volume, 164. 
29 Pappas in this volume, 166-167. 
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Papadimitriou 1995: Maria Papadimitriou [Mapia Nanasnyntplou], Kiképwvoç Mepi Өшу BiBAio 
mpwrto, Ioannina. 


Off. (De officiis) 


Chalkomatas 2017: Dionysios Chalkomatas [AtovWotog ХаАкшнатас], Kıképwv, Прі Kaðnkóvtwv, De 
Officiis, Etoaywyn, petdppaon, схбћ№а, Bioypaguéc nànpoqopíec, Athens. 

Gratsiatos 1916: Georgios К. Gratsiatos [Tewpytocg K. Гратоцйтос̧], M. Tulli Ciceronis De officiis ad 
Marcum filium: liber secundus. Прдс̧ xpfjaw vv раӨттіди vv Tupvaciwy, Athens. 

Kontopoulos 1898: Nikolaos Kontopoulos [NukóAaoc KovrórtouAoc], M. T. Kik£puvoc, lepi Kaðnkóvtwv. 
Metdppaow, Athens.” 

Oikonomou 1997: Lampros P. Oikonomou [Лартрос П. Oucovópou], M. T. Kiképuv, Пєрї Ka8nkóvtuv. 
то yuto tou Марко, Athens. 

Rossis 1933: Ioannis Th. Rossis [Iwávvnç Ө. Ршоотс], 2yoAur] ретафраотс Mepi кабпкдутшу (de officiis) 
Mápkou TuAMou Кікёриос̧, прос xprjow ту padnt&v tç ёктпс̧ táčewç tv é&atatiuv l'uuvaoíuv, 
Athens. 

Theocharis 1921: Theocharis 2. Theocharis, [Ogoydpns Z. Өғоҳбрпс], M. T. Kik£ouwvoc Пєрї Ka0nkóvtuv. 
MetáQpaoic, Athens. 

Zafeiriou 20" cent."**: Nikolaos I. Zafeiriou [NuóAaog T. Zagstptou], M. T. Kixépwvos, De officiis ad 
Marcum filium: éxAoyai ёк той deutépou BiBAiou: rpóc xprjaw ти иабпт@у тйс Н” táčewç tv 
yupvaoíuv Kata т@ £v loy. ávaAvukóv npóypaupa, Athens. 


Orat. (Orator) 


Melissovas 1972: Vasileios Melissovas [BaciAetoc MEA.ooóBac], Mápkou ToUAou Кікёрима Orator / О 
Рђторас̧. Ke(uevo, uetáppaon, A&&óyto, Ioannina. 


Part. or. (Partitiones oratoriae) 


Fountedakis 1975: Nikolaos Th. Fountedakis [NukóAaoc ©. Фоџутебакпс], Marcus Tullius Cicero 
Auatpéaetc тйс pntopikiç (Partitiones oratoriae). BLoypagıká, eicaywyrj, UTopVNnpatiopol, ueiáqpaor,, 
Athens. 


Phil. (Orationes Philippicae) 


Farantatos 1880: Nikolaos Farantatos [Nu«óAaoc Фарамутатос], M. T. Kıképwvoç &ic М. Avtüvtov évatoc 
ФіМпткос̧ иєтафраобг!с ёк той Латлкой petà onuewwoewv, Athens." 


30 Pappas in this volume, 157 
31 Pappas in this volume, 161—162. 
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Favrikios 1849: Karolos Favrikios [KápoAoc PaBpiktoc], M. TuAMou Кікёримос̧ ФіМптиікји ó пр@тос, 
Athens.” 

Krispis 1914: Manthos К. Кгіѕріѕ [Máv8oc К. Kpionnc], fatou [sic] ТОЛЛіоо Кікёриуос̧ ó пр@тос 
euunukóc. Metappaais pet’ eloayuyfjc kal orueu)a&uv, Athens. 

Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas С. Panoutsopoulos [Anurjtptoc 
Мамт@йас kat Avépéac Г. llavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - In M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Есаушуђ - Keipevo - 
Metappaon - Хубћа, Ioannina. 

Mitsomponou 2009: Asimina Mitsomponou [Aonpiva Mntoopttovou], Kiképwv, Erideon oe évav £y8pó 
111$ eAeuBepiac, Athens. 

Papadimitriou 1995: Maria Papadimitriou [Mapia Nanaényntptou], Kiképwvoç Aerepoc ФіЛиттикдс, 
Ioannina. 

Tourlidis 1977: Georgios A. Tourlidis [Tewpytog А. ToupAidnc], Mápkou Tulou Кїкёршуос Kata 
Mápkou Avtwviou Пр@тос ФіЛттикс̧ Aóyoc (ékAoyr) kep. 1-6), &ЛАпиоӨсіс̧, Athens. 

Viagkinis 1888: Markos Viagkinis [Маркос Btayktvnc], M. T. Kıképwvoç ó пр@то Kata Avtwviou eite 
Фйштткдє Aóyoc прос xprjow tv åvwtépwv yupvaocuaküv tá£ewv, ETà auvcopotátou Biou той 
соуурафёшс̧, eicayuyrjc eic той ФіМптікойс, уғик@и паратпрђоєиму іс тди А” dUunmukóv, 
ouvtopiou дпобёоєшс kal рєтаррӣоғшс̧, & InpEwaets eic tov Пр@тоу катӣ Avtwviou eite 
ФіМптікду той M. T. Кїкёршуос, Athens.” 

Viagkinis 1889: Markos Viagkinis [Маркос Btayktvnc], M. T. Кікёриуос̧ ó ósUtepoc Kat’ Avtwviou ette 
ФіЛиттикос̧ Aóyoc, ретй auvcopiotátou Biou тод ооуурафёшс̧, cioaywyñç eic TOUS Фиттикойс, 
yewüv napatnpýoewv eic Tov В” ФіМпткби cuvtóuou UnobéoEws kal ретаррӣоєшс, Athens." 

Viagkinis 1890: Markos Viagkinis [Mápkoc Btaykivnc], 2npeujostc eic tov Aeútepov Kat’ Avtwviou eite 
ФіЛттикди той M. T. Кїкєршүос mpoc ура tv ошти kai THV ávwtépuv táteuv tiv 
Tupvaoíuv, Athens. 


Rab. perd. (Pro Rabirio perduellionis reo) 


Mantzilas/Panoutsopoulos 2017: Dimitrios Mantzilas and Andreas С. Panoutsopoulos [Anurjtptoc 
Мамт@йас kat Аубрёас Г. llavoutoórtouAoc], M. Tullius Cicero. Orationes. Pro Archia Poeta - De 
Lege Agraria III - Pro Rabirio Perduellionis Reo - In Catilinam I-IV - Pro Marcello - Pro Ligario - 
Pro Rege Deiotaro - In M. Antonium Orationum Philippicarum Libri II, IV, IX. Есаушуђ - Ke(uevo - 
Metappaon - XxóAua, Ioannina. 


Red. pop. (Post reditum ad populum) 


Deligiannis 2021: Ioannis Deligiannis [Iwávvnç NreAnytávunc], M. TUAALou Кїкёршуа Adyot er 
ANMOVOOTHOEL EUYAPLOTHPLOL єуштїду тпс ХиукАђтоо kat прос touc Pwpalouç поћітєс. En(uetpo: [M. 


32 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 107 
33 Pappas in this volume, 164-165. 
34 Pappas in this volume, 165. 
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ТОЛ№оо Kıképwva] О тпс mponyoupeévng тпс &&opíac Aóyoc. Е:саушуђ - Ke(uevo - Metappacn - 
Eppnveutikóç ayoAtaopdc, Athens. 


Red. sen. (Post reditum in senatu) 


Deligiannis 2021: Ioannis Deligiannis [Iwávvnç Nteànyiávvng], M. TUAALou Кїкёршуа Aóyot en’ 
AMOVOOTHOEL EUYAPLOTHPLOL evuruov trc LUyKANTOU kac трос touc Pupaíouc поЛітєс. Entueupo: [M. 
TüMwou Kıképwva] О trc nponyoupévnç тпс &&opíac Aóyoc. Е:саушуђ - Ke(uevo - Metappaon - 
Eppnveutikóç ayoAuaouóc, Athens. 


Rep. (De re publica) 


Deligiannis 2015: Ioannis Deligiannis [Iwávvnç NreAnytávunc], M. TUAALou Kixgpwva, [epi ToAusíag 
BifA(a ‘Fé. Eicaytwyh - Ke(uevo - Metdppaon - уба, Athens. 

Kapodistrias 1839: Viaros Kapodistrias [Budpog Kattodiotptas], Kiképuvoc, Прі rtoAtteudv. Ex tod 
Лапмкоб йпд А. ZT., Athens.” 


Sen. (De senectute) 


[Anonymous] 18-: [Anonymous]. M. ТОЛА. Kıképwvoç pwpaíou, Kátwv ò peíđwv ђ Прі yrjpuc, s.l. 

Antoniadis «1932: Vasileios Antoniadis [Вас(Л1ос̧ Ддутш\л@абпс]. ° 

Chatziemmanouil 1911: Dimitrios P. Chatziemmanouil [Angurjtptoc П. Xat@neupavounA], Маркос 
TUAALOG Kıképwv Kai Лєйкїос Avvaloc Zevékaç, Пєрї yripuc, quac kai Biou Eevdaipovoc, 
é&eMAnuadevta ёк той Латмкоб, Athens. 

Melissovas 1977: Vasileios Melissovas [ВасіЛеос̧ MeAtcodBac], De Senectute / epi tou yrjpatoc tou 
M. T. Kiképuvoc. Ke(uevo, petdppaon, ЛєАбуго, Ioannina. 

Sakellariou 2016: Antonios I. Sakellariou [Avtrwvioç Н. ZakeAAapiou], Маркос TUAMoc Kıképwv, Kátuv o 
ПрєсВ0тєрос̧, Пері twv ynpatewwv [Cato Maior, De senectute], Aauvió ketuevo, &ucayuyrj, 
uecáppaar, ayóAua, Athens. 

Tsakalotos 1906 (?): Eustratios Tsakalotos [Ebotpáttoc ToakaAQoc], Катшу ó Meíđwv rj Пері уђратос̧, 


s. 


35 Pappas, 150, and Deligiannis in this volume. 
36 See Papamichail 1932, 191. 
37 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 109. 
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Sest. (Pro Sestio) 


Kampasis 1891: Georgios Kampasis [Tewpytog Картӣотс], Kiképwvoç : О unép Хпотіоо Adyos, 
petdppaotc, Athens.” 


Somn. (Somnium Scipionis) 


Andreou 1951: P. Andreou [N. Avépéou], Kiképwvoç Evünvtov Xkirítvoc, Athens.? 

Christopoulos 1966: Euthimios D. Christopoulos [Е00оркос̧ A. XptotórtouAoc], Mápkou Tulou 
Kıképwvoç Somnium Scipionis (Еуйтмоу Zkırtíwvoç). Хҳоћкђ uevágpaotc dia tous paOntac тйс Zt 
таёєшс̧ тди &aratíuv yupvaoíuv катӣ тд éykekpuuévov BiBAiov той O.E.A.B., Athens. 

Deligiannis 2015: Ioannis Deligiannis [Тшауупс NreAnytávunc], M. TUAALou Kixgpwva, Mepi TToAusíac 
BifAía ‘Fé. Eloaytuyr - Ke(uevo - Metágpaor - yoda, Athens. 

Gkinopoulos 1927: Nikolaos 5. Gkinopoulos [Nu«óAaoc 7. l'kwvórtouAoG], M. T. Kıképwvoç "Oveipov 
ZKUTIWVOG rpóc ypğow тйс A’ táčewç tv l'upvaotwv éykekpuévov, Athens. 

Mantzilas 2005: Dimitrios Mantzilas [Anuntptog МамтсЛос̧], Mápkou Túňou Кікёрима: To Ovetpo tov 
2KuTtiwva (Somnium Scipionis), Metappaon - LyoAta, Athens. 

Nikodimos 197-: Pavlos Nikodimos [Паблос Nu«óónpoc], Kiıképwvoç Evünviov Хкіпіиуос̧: Newtdatn 
uecáopaoic бай тойс paOntac тўс ZT’ táčewç Гоџуао!оо kai Aoutüv ayoAEiwv рёопс ёкта!бєйоєшс, 
Athens. 

Oikonomou 1915: Georgios M. Oikonomou [Tewpytoc M. Oikovópou], M. T. Kiképuvoc Evünviov 
ZKUTIWVOG, PETA токйшу ONLELWOEWV kal тїуакос tv EV TH кєшёуш prjuátuv, ripóc хрђо:и tv 
иабптду tç A’ táteuc той l'upvaoíou Kata то teAeutatov прбурацџа той Yrtoupys(ou, Athens. 

Pantoulas 19-: Socrates. I. Pantoulas [ZwKpatng T. NavtovaAag,], Kiképwvoc Evurviov LKimtiwvos, dia 
тойс paðntàç тйс Ут táčewç yupVaoiwv kai Лотфи оҳоћєішу рёопс ёкта!бєйоєшс, Athens. 

Papanikolaou 195-: Georgios №. Papanikolaou [Tewpytoc №. NattaviKoAdou], Mápkou ТОЛЛіоо 
Kıképwvoç, Somnium Scipionis (de re publica liber VI). 2yoAwv Borj&nua dia ту H’ тайу tv 
óktatatíuv yupvacíwv Kata то éykekpuuévov BiBAiov tod O.E.2.B., Athens. 

Politis 1915: Nikolaos I. Politis [NuxóAaoc 1. NoAttns], Mápkou TuAMou Kiképwvoc Evurviov Xkuítvoc. 
Eig thv ka" nuác EAAnviKhy иєтауйштпобӨёу, трос xprjow ту paðntăv kai EAAnvw 
quavayvwotüv, Chalkida. 

Rossis 193-: Ioannis Th. Rossis [Iwávvnç Ө. Pwoongs], M. Tullii Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis (de re 
publica liber VI). Ke(uevov pet’ cioaywyñç & ayoAurjc épurveíac. [poc xprjaw ти иабпт@у тўс 
TETÁpTNÇ táteuc ту тєтрата&шу l'upvaoíuv kai тўс ávuatolyou táčewç tv Аоїт@у oyoAe(uv тй 
M. Exradevoews, Athens. 

Skassis 1915: Errikos A. Skassis [Epptkoc А. Zkdoonc], M. Tullii Ciceronis Somnium Scipionis (De re 
publica liber VI): Ерџпиєоитка urtopvijuaxa, Athens. 

Tertsetis 1831: Georgios Tertsetis [Tewpytog Тєртоётпс], 'Ovetpo tod Хкіпіиуос̧, иєтафрасиёуо апо TO 
Aativixov, Athens [1959]. 


38 Pappas in this volume, 165. 
39 Banou-Tsiami 2003, 111. 
40 Pappas in this volume, 148-149. 
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Theocharis 1915: Theocharis Z. Theocharis, [Ogoydpns Z. Ogoxápnc], M. T. Kiképuvoc Evünvtov 
Akumuvoc. Meráppaoic, Athens. 

Tourlidis 1975: Georgios A. Tourlidis [Tewpytog A. ToupAtenc], M. T. Kıképwvoç, Evünviov Xkrtíuvoc 
(Somnium Scipionis), Metappaotc, Athens. 

Tzouganatos 1949: Nikolaos D. Tzouganatos [Nu«óAaoc A. Тс̧оџүаудтос̧], M. T. Ciceronis Somnium 
Scipionis (de re publica lib. VI). Ke(uevov - As&Uóytov - LyoAta - Mexáqopaoic, Athens. 


Sull. (Pro Sulla) 


Karatzas 1893: Georgios N. Karatzas [Tewpytoc №. KapatCéc], Mápkou TuAMou Kixépwvoc Aóyoc Urtép 
Попдіоо XóMa, petappaodeic kai бг дпоопџєшоғиу біасартиовіс, Athens."' 


Tusc. (Tusculanae disputationes) 


Iasemidis 1898: Pericles P. Iasemidis [Tiepud jc П. Tacepiénc], M. TuAdiou Kiképwvoç т@у 
TovokouAavüv бїайдушу BiBaiov Méuntov petappacdev каї оуойаобёу, Athens.” 

Kavrakis 1897: Ioannis А. Kavrakis [Iwávvnç А. Kagpáknc], M. Tullii Ciceronis Tusculanarum 
disputationum prima de contemnenda morte, катӣ petappaow, Athens. 

Kogevinas «1897: Nikolaos Kogevinas [Nu«óAaoc KoysBivac], Та &pya tod Nix. KoyeBiva (AaUkou 
fovtiou), Athens [1916]. 

Kontopoulos 1898: Nikolaos Kontopoulos [NukóAaoc KovtónouAoc], Kıképwvoç ai TovokoAavai [sic] 
Auatpifal BiBAiov E', шєтафрао@ёу ayeóóv катӣ Aé&w, Athens.” 

Papakosta 2003a: Olga Papakosta [OAya Папакшота], Kiképwv, Отау oképropat tov Oávato: Пршт!] 
TovokouAavij óuatpipij, Athens. 

Papakosta 2003b: Olga Papakosta [OAya Папакшота], Kiképuv, to qáppako тпс Айтпс: Tpitn 
TovokouAavij óuatpipij, Athens. 

Papakosta 2004а: Olga Papakosta [OAya Namtakwotal], Kiképuv, Па tov movo kat ta riár: AeUtepr) kat 
Tétaptn TovokouAavij óuatpifi, Athens. 

Papakosta 2004b: Olga Papakosta [OAya Папакшота], Kiképuv, o брбиос прос tnv eutuyia: Méurtn 
TovuokouAavij óuatpipij, Athens. 


Verr. (In Verrem) 


Karatzas 1892: Georgios N. Karatzas [Feupytoc N. Каратсс̧], M. TuMíou Kixépwvoc Aóyoc Ё катӣ 
OUéppou uetagppaoeeíc, Athens.”° 


41 Pappas in this volume, 167 
42 Pappas in this volume, 157 
43 Pappas in this volume, 155-156. 
44 Pappas in this volume, 153-154. 
45 Pappas in this volume, 156-157 
46 Pappas in this volume, 167 
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Table 1: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero per Number. 


Work Number of Translations and/or Commentaries Year(s) 

Cat. 31 1843-2022 
Arch. 18 1851-2017 
Somn. 16 1831-2015 
Phil. 12 1849-2017 

Ep. 10 18" cent.™-1960 
Amic. 10 1835-2002 

Mil. 8 1886-2020 
Tusc. 8 «1897-2004 
Off. 7 1898-2017 
Sen. 6 19" cent.-2016 
Leg. Man. 5 1846-1908 

Lig. 5 1887-2017 

Mur. 3 1891-20" cent."** 
Marcell. 3 1968-2017 

Rep. 2 1839 & 2015 
Deiot. 2 1957 & 2017 
Nat. D. 2 1995 & 2020 
Sest. 1 1891 

Verr. 1 1892 

Sull. 1 1893 

Dom. 1 1900 

Div. Caec. 1 1928? 

Orat. 1 1972 

Part. or. 1 1975 

Div. 1 2005 

De or. 1 2008 

Cael. 1 2013 


Leg. 1 2017 
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Table 1: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero per Number. (Continued) 


Work Number of Translations and/or Commentaries Year(s) 
Leg. agr. 1 2017 
Rab. perd. 1 2017 
Flac. 1 2020 
Fin. 1 2021 
Red. pop. 1 2021 


Red. sen. 1 2021 
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Table 2: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Chronological Order. 


Translator/Commentator Date Work Place 
[Anonymous] 18" cent. Ep. ? 
[Anonymous] 18- Sen. ? 

Tertsetis 1831 Somn. Athens 
[Anonymous] 1835 Amic. Athens 
Kapodistrias 1839 Rep. I-III Athens 
Karatheodori 1843 Cat. 1-1 Constantinople 
Favrikios 1844 Cat. I Athens 
Favrikios 1844 Cat. IV Athens 
Favrikios (?) 1846 Leg. Man. Athens 
Favrikios 1849 Phil. 1 Athens 
Favrikios 1851 Arch. Athens 
Petridis 1859 Amic. Athens 
Grammatikopoulos 1863 Cat. I [Nafplio] 
Koupitoris 1876 Arch. Athens 
Livieratos 1876 Arch. Athens 
Koupitoris 1876 Cat. 1 & IV Athens 
Livieratos 1876 Cat. I-IV Athens 
Antoniadis 1878 Amic. Constantinople 
Gkiolmas 1878 Arch. Cephalonia 
Kofiniotis 1878 Ep. Athens 
Gkiolmas 1878 Leg. Man. Cephalonia 
Kofiniotis 1880 Cat. 1 & IV Athens 
Farantatos 1880 Phil. ІХ Athens 
Doukakis 1883 Leg. Man. Kalamata 
Soutsas 1886 Mil. Athens 
Kalimeris 1887 Lig. Athens 
Viagkinis 1888 Phil. I Athens 
Viagkinis 1889 Phil. П Athens 
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Table 2: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Chronological Order. 


(Continued) 

Translator/Commentator Date Work Place 
Viagkinis 1890 Phil. П Athens 
Karatzas 1891 Mur. Athens 
Kampasis 1891 Sest. Athens 
Karatzas 1892 Arch. Athens 
Mataragkas 1892 Cat. I-IV Athens 
Karatzas 1892 Verr. V Athens 
Tsakalotos 1893 Arch. Athens 
Tsakalotos 1893 Leg. Man. Athens 
Karatzas 1893 Lig. Athens 
Karatzas 1893 Mil. Athens 
Karatzas 1893 Sull. Athens 
Kogevinas «1897 Tusc. ЇЇ Athens 
Kavrakis 1897 Tusc. I Athens 
Kontopoulos 1898 Off. Athens 
Iasemidis 1898 Tusc. V Athens 
Kontopoulos 1898 Tusc. V Athens 
Pantoulas 19- Somn. Athens 
Konemenos 1900 Dom. Corfu 
Georgiadis 1906 Arch. Athens 
Georgiadis 1906 Cat. I Athens 
Tsakalotos 1906 (?) Cat. I-IV ? 
Tsakalotos 1906 (?) Sen. ? 
Politis 1908 Leg. Man. Ermoupoli 
Doukakis 1910 Cat. I Athens 
Chatziemmanouil 1911 Amic. Athens 
Chatziemmanouil 1911 Sen. Athens 
Kakridis 1912 Mil. Athens 
Doukakis 1913 Arch. Athens 
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Table 2: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Chronological Order. 
(Continued) 


Translator/Commentator Date Work Place 
Krispis 1914 Phil. 1 Athens 
Kakridis 1915 Cat. Ш Athens 
Skassis 1915 Ep. Athens 
Theocharis 1915 Somn. Athens 
Oikonomou 1915 Somn. Athens 
Politis 1915 Somn. Chalkida 
Skassis 1915 Somn. Athens 
Kakridis 1916 Cat. IV Athens 
Apostolidis 1916 Ep. Athens 
Kakridis 1916 Ep. Athens 
Mpertos 1916 Ep. Athens 
Fragkiskos 1916 Ep. Athens 
Gratsiatos 1916 Off. II Athens 
Kakridis 1921 Arch. Athens 
Rossis 1921 Cat. Ш Athens 
Theocharis 1921 Off. Athens 
Rossis 1922 Cat. IV Athens 
Sotiriou 1923 Arch. Athens 
Fragkiskos 1924 Cat. Ш Athens 
Kakridis 1925 Mur. Athens 
Gratsiatos 1927 Ep. Athens 
Gkinopoulos 1927 Somn. Athens 
Mpithakakis 1928 Cat. III-IV Athens 
Kakridis 1928 (?) Div. Caec. (unpublished) 
Rossis 21928 Arch. Athens 
Rossis 193- Somn. Athens 
Kakridis 1931 Cat. III-IV Athens 


Antoniadis «1932 Sen. (unpublished) 
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Table 2: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Chronological Order. 
(Continued) 


Translator/Commentator Date Work Place 

Rossis 1933 Off. Athens 
Ioannidis 1938 Cat. Ш Athens 
Ioannidis 1938 Cat. IV Athens 
Ioannidis 1938 Ep. Athens 
Leventogiannis 194- Arch. Athens 
Papanikolaou 194- Cat. Ш Athens 
Alexiou 1940 Arch. Athens 
Fragkiskos 1940 Arch. Athens 
Fragkiskos 1940 Cat. Ш Athens 
Alexiou 21943 Cat. Ш Athens 
Kosmas 1944 Cat. Ш Athens 
Andreou 1946 Arch. Athens 
Andreou 1946 Cat. Ш Athens 
Tasopoulos 1948 Arch. Athens 
Tzouganatos 1949 Somn. Athens 
Mertani 20" cent,"** Mur. Athens 
Zafeiriou 20" сеп." Off. II Athens 
Papanikolaou 195- Cat. Ш Athens 
Papanikolaou 195- Somn. Athens 
Andreou 1951 Somn. Athens 
Manis 1952 Cat. Ш Athens 
Louizidis 1957 Deiot. Athens 
Louizidis 1958 Lig. Athens 
Nikitas 1960 Amic. Athens 
Tsoulios 1960 Ep. Athens 
Koilias 1961 Mil. Athens 
Christopoulos 1966 Somn. Athens 


Tsatsos 1968 Cat. I-IV Athens 
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Table 2: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Chronological Order. 
(Continued) 


Translator/Commentator Date Work Place 
Tsatsos 1968 Lig. Athens 
Tsatsos 1968 Marcell. Athens 
Nikodimos 197- Somn. Athens 
Melissovas 1972 Orat. Ioannina 
Melissovas 1973 Mil. Ioannina 
Taifakos 1974 Amic. Athens 
Eleutheriadis 1974 Mil. Athens 
Fountedakis 1975 Part. or. Athens 
Tourlidis 1975 Somn. Athens 
Tourlidis 1977 Phil. 1 Athens 
Melissovas 1977 Sen. Ioannina 
Tsoureas 1995 Cat. I-II Athens 
Papadimitriou 1995 Nat. D. 1 Ioannina 
Papadimitriou 1995 Phil. П Ioannina 
Christodoulou 1996 Amic. Athens 
Kekropoulou 1997 Amic. Athens 
Oikonomou 1997 Off. Athens 
Tsoureas 1998 Mil. Athens 
Papadimitriou 1999 Amic. Ioannina 
Papatsimpas 2002 Amic. Patra 
Papakosta 2003 Tusc. I Athens 
Papakosta 2003 Tusc. II Athens 
Papakosta 2004 Tusc. II & IV Athens 
Papakosta 2004 Tusc. V Athens 
Pappa 2005 Div. Athens 
Mantzilas 2005 Somn. Athens 
Tsoureas/Tsoureas 2006 Marcell. Athens 


Kentrotis 2008 De or. Athens 
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Table 2: Modern Greek Translations of and/or Commentaries on Cicero in Chronological Order. 


(Continued) 

Translator/Commentator Date Work Place 
Mitsomponou 2009 Phil. Y Athens 
Fyntikoglou 2013 Cael. Thessalonica 
Mantzilas 2015 Arch. Ioannina 
Deligiannis 2015 Rep. Athens 
Deligiannis 2015 Somn. Athens 
Sakellariou 2016 Sen. Athens 
Mantzilas 2017 Arch. Ioannina 
Panoutsopoulos 2017 Cat. I-IV Ioannina 
Mantzilas 2017 Deiot. Ioannina 
Deligiannis 2017 Leg. Athens 
Mantzilas 2017 Leg. agr. Ш Ioannina 
Panoutsopoulos 2017 Lig. Ioannina 
Panoutsopoulos 2017 Marcell. Ioannina 
Chalkomatas 2017 Off. Athens 
Panoutsopoulos 2017 Phil. Y Ioannina 
Manizilas 2017 Phil. IV Ioannina 
Manizilas 2017 Phil. IX Ioannina 
Manizilas 2017 Rab. perd. Ioannina 
Karakasis et al. 2020 Flac. Ioannina 
Karakasis et al. 2020 Mil. Ioannina 
Karakasis et al. 2020 Nat. D. I Ioannina 
Karamanolis/Mitousi 2021 Fin. Heraklion 
Deligiannis 2021 Red. pop. Athens 
Deligiannis 2021 Red. sen. Athens 
Garani/Mastrogianni 2022 Cat. I Athens 


Abbreviations 


CGL Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, ed. by Georg Goetz, Gustav Loewe, Gotthold Gundermann et 
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-1.31 197 
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= 1.58 194 

= 1.59 189 
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-2.1 184 

-2.2 185 

-23 175 

-2.9 185 
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-2.21-22 175 
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-2.27 186 
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-6.9 149 
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-2 89 
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-15 28 
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-2.9 19, 73, 87, 91 
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-2.23 139 
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-232 79 
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-3.59 139 
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-45 25 
-46 24 
-410 157 
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-2.9.4 139 
Sophocles 
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= 1046-1102 139 
Stobaeus 
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-4140 81 
Strabo 

- 13.609 71 
-14.2.25 4 
Suda 

= П 3037 125 
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-96.1 134 
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-24 89 
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-15 158 
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Aelius Dionysius 133 

Aemilius Paulus, Lucius (Marcus Aemilius Lepi- 
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Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus, Lucius 
185 

Aeschylus 139, 153, 158 

Aeschylus of Cnidus 4 

Aesopus, Clodius — 130f. 

Agamemnon 124#. 

Agathias (Scholasticus) 142 

Albucius, Titus 24 

Alibertis, Ioannis 152#. 
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Anaxagoras 157 
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71, 86, 92f. 

Antonia 134 

Antoniadis, Vasileios — 152f., 158, 161, 170, 204 

Antonius, Marcus (the orator) 3, 12 

Antony, Mark (Marcus Antonius) (triumvir) 3, 
9, 55, 62-65, 68, 98, 127, 129 

Apellicon of Teos 71 

Apollonius Molon 4, 73f., 136 

Appian of Alexandria — 71, 134 

Aquilius, Manius 183 

Aratus 139 

Arcesilaus 16,87 

Archelaus of Miletus — 156f. 

Archias, Aulus Licinius 74 

Archytas of Tarentum 189 

Aristippus of Cyrene 81 

Aristo of Chios 81 

Aristotle 5, 15f., 18, 23, 55, 71, 74-76, 85, 87, 
91, 126, 131, 175, 192, 198 

Aristus 17 

Arius Didymus 79 


71, 183, 


4, 11, 15-18, 20, 58f., 74, 


Asconius Pedianus, Quintus 141 

Asinius Pollio, Gaius 124 

Athena 125 

Atilius Calatinus, Aulus 188 

Atilius Serranus Gavianus, Sextus 52 

Atreus 130 

Atticus, Titus Pomponius 3f., 7, 12, 14f., 17, 19, 
26-28, 31-33, 35, 37-44, 46-53, 56, 62, 
65f., 71, 174 

Augustine 123, 143, 180, 200 


Barbaro, Daniele 141 

Barham, Francis 141 

Bion of Borysthenes 81 

Boethius  142f. 

Bruni, Leonardo 140 

Brutus, Lucius Junius 191 

Brutus, Marcus Junius 10, 69, 71, 123 


Caecilius of Calacte 127 

Caelestius 123 

Caelius, Marcus Rufus 132 

Caesar, Gaius Julius 3, 6, 8f., 26-28, 45, 52, 
65-68, 100, 123f., 127, 129, 131, 134, 142, 
145f., 166, 178, 203 

Caesar, Lucius Julius 127, 129, 134 

Calidius, Marcus 52 

Caligula (emperor) 100 

Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, Lucius 4, 6f. 

Calpurnius Piso Frugi, Lucius 26 

Capito of Lycia 142 

Carducci, Giosue 133 

Carneades 17, 87 

Cassius Dio, Lucius 11, 33, 134, 191 

Castellani, Giulio 141 


Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catilina) 6, 31, 44, 46, 
61, 63, 113, 178 
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Chennus, Ptolemy > See Ptolemy Hephaestion 
125 

Chrysippus of Soli 79 

Ciampi, Sebastiano 143, 181 

Cicero, Lucius Tullius maior (the orator's uncle) 

3f. 

icero, Lucius Tullius minor (the orator's cousin) 

4, 12, 14f., 18 

icero, Marcus Tullius maior (the orator's father) 

3 

icero, Marcus Tullius minor (the orator's son) 

5, 8f., 22-24, 28, 32, 47, 55-71, 74-76, 82- 

84, 86f., 89, 93 

icero, Marcus Tullius (the orator) passim 

icero, Quintus Tullius maior (the orator's broth- 

er) 4, 7-10, 12, 14, 32, 35f., 38, 40-43, 
45, 47-49, 51-53, 66 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius minor (the orator's neph- 
ew) 8-10, 65f., 74 

Claudius (emperor) 116 

Claudius Pulcher, Appius 

Cleanthes of Assos 80 
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Clodius, Publius Pulcher 6f., 31-34, 36f., 39f., 
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Clodius Pulcher, Gaius 45 
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Comenius, John Amos 144 

Constans (emperor) 116 

Constantius II (emperor) 116 

Cornelius Nepos 143, 145 

Crassus, Lucius Licinius 19, 21, 27, 57f., 82 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius — 7, 50, 52, 178 

Cratinus 125 

Cratippus of Pergamon 

Cronos 112 

Curio, Gaius Scribonius 168 

Curtius, Peducaenus Marcus vel Gaius 52 

Cyrus 184 
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Q 


Q 


43, 45 


22f., 56, 59, 68-70 


Damon 151 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele 133 
Dante Alighieri 140 
Demetrius of Phalerum 
Demetrius the Syrian 


24, 185 
4,74 


Demosthenes 14, 24, 74, 127, 130, 136, 139 
Diocletian (emperor) 97, 103, 108, 121 
Diodotus the Stoic 73 

Dionysius, Marcus Pomponius 74 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 191 

Dionysius of Magnesia 4 

d'Olivet, Pierre-Joseph Thoulier 141 
Dositheus Magister 108 

Doukakis, Dimitrios 147, 162-164, 168, 170 
Doukas, Neophytos 142 

Duilius, Gaius 188 


Epaminondas 151 


Epicurus 4, 14, 16, 24, 27, 55, 73 
Euripides 98, 124-126, 135, 194f. 
Eutropius 134, 142 


Fadius, Titus 52 
Farantatos, Nikolaos 
Favrikios, Karolos 
Florus, Lucius Annaeus 


147, 161f., 170 
147, 160f. 
134, 143, 149 


Gabinius, Aulus 6 

Gaius the jurist 118 

Gaza, Theodore 99, 143, 149, 181 

Gellius, Aulus 21 

George of Trebizond 143 

Gkiolmas, Michael 147, 160f., 163 

Glaucus Pontius > See Kogevinas, Nikolaos 
154 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 154 

Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius 186 

Grammatikopoulos, K. 159 


Hadoardus, Frank 123 

Hadrian (emperor) 109, 112, 115, 117, 119, 125 
Halm, Karl 160f. 
Hector 125 

Helladius 133 

Hera 125 

Heraclitus of Tyrus 17 
Hercules 189 
Hermagoras of Temnos 
Hesiod 125 

Hirtius, Aulus 90 
Homer 11, 23, 70, 112, 125f., 143, 150 


86, 91 


Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus) 
139, 145f., 166, 203 

Hortensius, Hortalus 44, 46 

Hyginus, Gaius Julius 108 


21, 89, 100, 


Iasemidis, Pericles — 157f. 


Isocrates 74, 104 


Jerome 139 

John from Piraeus 151 

Julia 134 

Julian (emperor) 124 

Jupiter Stator 114 

Justin (Marcus Junianus Justinus Frontinus) 
143, 152 

Justin the martyr 152 

Justinian I (emperor) 98 


Kalimeris, Galinos 164, 167 

Kampasis, Georgios 165, 167 

Kapodistrias, Augustinos — 177f. 

Kapodistrias, Georgios 178 

Kapodistrias, Ioannis 99, 150, 177f., 181f., 193 

Kapodistrias, Viaros 99, 149f., 158, 170-173, 
176-198 

Karaiskakis, George 151 

Karaiskos > See Karaiskakis, George 151 

Karatzas, Georgios 164, 166f., 170 

Kastorchis, Euthymios 162 

Katartzis, Dimitrios 144 

Kavrakis, Ioannis 155, 158 

Klotz, Reinhold 153, 163 

Kofiniotis, Evangelos 147 

Kogevinas, Nikolaos 145, 153f., 158, 169f. 

Kolokotronis, Theodoros 148 

Konstas, Dimitrios 167 

Kontopoulos, Nikolaos 

Korais, Adamantios 

Koupitoris, Panagiotis 

Kühner Raphaël — 155f. 

Kydones, Demetrius 143 

Kydones, Prochoros 143 


156-158 
144, 194 
159-161, 167 


Laelius, Gaius 26, 186f., 189, 194 
Laenius Flaccus, Marcus 37 
Lamprou, Grigorios 166 

Latini, Brunetto 140 
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Lentulus, Lucius Cornelius (flamen) 65 

Lentulus, Publius Cornelius Spinther 7, 31, 52, 
168 

Leonidas of Sparta 176, 201 

Lepidus, Manius Aemilius 113 

Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius 127, 129, 134 

Lesbia > See Clodia 132 

Livieratos, Eustathios K. 
168, 170 

Livy (Titus Livius) 

Longinus 127 

Loschi, Antonio 141 

Lucini, Gian Pietro 133 

Lucretius (Titus Lucretius Carus) 174 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius — 18, 20, 71, 73, 164 

Ludwig I of Bavaria (king) 177 


147, 160f., 163, 166- 


134, 145, 203 


Macrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius — 141f. 
Mai, Angelo 99, 171, 174, 180, 182-195, 200 
Makolas, Ioannis 143 
Malalas, John 142 
Manesis, Karolos 154 
Manilius, Gaius 164 
Manilius, Manius 149 
Mantsarakis, P. 171 
Marcellus, Marcus Claudius 
Marcius Rex, Quintus 132 
Marius, Gaius 3, 111, 124, 178 
Marliano, Ambrosio 143 
Masinissa 149 
Mataragkas, Panagiotis 
Mavilis, Lorentzos 145 
Mavrokordatos, Nikolaos 143 

Maximus, Quintus Fabius Verrucosus 188 
Medea 98, 124-126, 130f., 135 
Melanchthon, Philip 140 

Melmoth, William 141 

Menippus of Stratonicea 4 

Merula, Giorgio 141 

Messius, Arusianus 105 

Metellus, Lucius Caecilius 188 

Metellus (or Marcellus), Marcus 113 


69, 188 


165-167 


Metellus Celer, Quintus Caecilius 113, 1321. 

Metellus Nepos, Quintus Caecilius 7, 32, 43, 
52 

Milo, Annius Titus 52 

Miltiades 25, 176, 201 
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Mithridates 71, 73 

Mnesarchus of Athens 77, 81 
Moisiodakas, Iosipos 144 

Molon > See Apollonius Molon 73 
Monti, Augusto 133 
Moustoxydis, Andreas 171, 181 
Müller, Carl Friedrich Wilhelm 155#. 
Nero (emperor) 100 

Nestor 151 

Notaras, Panoutsos 150 

Numa 186 


Octavian Augustus 

Odysseus 70 

Oedipus 14 

Oikonomidis, Procopios —158f. 

Oikonomou, Konstantinos 178 

Olovolos, Manuel 143 

Otto of Greece (king) 99, 177-179, 191, 198 

Otto of Wittelsbach > See Otto of Greece 177 

Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso) 47, 100, 142f., 
145f. 


100, 136 


Pacuvius, Marcus 186 

Paenius 142 

Palmieri, Matteo 140 

Panaetius of Rhodes 

Papas, Anthimos 144 

Papius Mutilus, Marcus (Lex Papia Poppaea) 
118 

Paulus, Julius 

Pelagius 123 

Pelopidas 151 

Penelope 81 

Pericles 14 

Perseus of Macedon 71 

Petridis, Dimitrios С. 150-152, 158 f., 170 

Phaedrus the Epicurean 4, 73 

Philippidis, Daniel 143, 149 

Philo of Alexandria 79 

Philo of Larissa 15, 17f., 73, 86, 91-93 

Philologus 136 

Philus, Lucius Furius 189 

Phintias 151 

Photius I of Constantinople 


16, 24f., 76 


115, 118 


98, 123-136 


Piso, Marcus Pupius Frugi Calpurnianus — 12f., 
15, 171, 251, 77 

Piso Frugi, Calpurnius Gaius 52 

Plancius, Gnaeus 7, 37, 50, 53 

Planudes, Maximus 99, 142f., 149, 180f., 201 

Plato 5, 11f., 15-19, 23-25, 28, 55, 69, 71, 74, 
81, 86, 88, 91-93, 133, 136, 139, 162, 175, 
192-194, 198 

Pliny the Younger (Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secun- 


dus) 139 
Plotius 114 
Plutarch 6, 8, 12, 20, 33, 64, 71, 112, 124, 127- 


136, 154, 191 

Polybius 25 

Polylas, Iakovos 145, 170 

Pompey, Gnaeus 3, 7f., 31f., 36f., 43f., 46f., 
52f., 65-69, 124-126, 164, 178 

Poppaeus Secundus, Quintus (Lex Papia Pop- 
paea) 118 

Porphyrion, Pomponius 89 

Posidonius of Apamea 4, 74 

Ptolemy Hephaestion 124-127, 135 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus 124 

Publicola, Publius Valerius 191 

Pythagoras 17, 156f. 


Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus) 127, 
133, 139 


Regulus, Gaius Atilius 24,188 
Rosa, Johannes 141 
Roscius, Quintus Gallus — 130f. 


Rutilius Rufus, Publius 4 


Saliveros, Michael 157 

Sallust (Gaius Sallustius Crispus) 

Saltelis, Themistocles 152#. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius 185 

Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor, Publius Cor- 
nelius 4, 20, 25f., 149, 180f., 183, 189, 
199, 201, 204 

Scipio Africanus Maior, Publius Cornelius 149 

Sempronius Tuditanus, Gaius 183 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus Seneca) 174 

Sentius Saturninus, Gaius (Lex Aelia Sentia) 
118 

Sestius, Publius 


105, 203 


42, 52 


Sicca 37 
Sidonius Apollinaris 139 
Socrates 69, 82, 156f. 


Solomon 109 
Solomos, Dionysios 145 


Solon 60 

Sophocles 14, 139 

Soutsas, Konstantinos P. 164, 167 
Stephanus 109, 111-113, 115, 117, 119 


Suetonius (Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus) 124 
Sulla, Lucius Cornelius 6, 12, 15, 71, 73, 178 
Swift, Jonathan 141 


Tacitus (Publius Cornelius Tacitus) 145 
Terence (Publius Terentius Afer) 105, 155 
Terentia 7, 32, 35, 38-43, 45-53, 56, 66 
Tertia, Clodia 132 
Tertsetis, Georgios 
Tertulla 125 
Thales of Miletus 183 
Themistocles 25, 60, 176, 201 
Theocritus 158 

Theoi Megaloi 3 
Theophrastus 24, 71, 85, 87 
Thucydides 158 

Thyestes 130 

Tibullus, Albius 145, 154 
Tiro, Marcus Tullius 136 
Titius, Publius (Lex Titia) 134 
Trajan (emperor) 125 


148f., 158, 160f., 170 
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Trogus, Gnaeus Pompeius 
Tsakalotos, Eustratios 147 
Tsatsos, Konstantinos 100 


143, 149 


Tullia — 32f. 
Tyrannio 74 
Ulpian 118 


Valerius, Lucius Flaccus 3 

Valerius, Lucius, the jurisconsult 168 

Valerius, Publius 40 

Varro, Marcus Terentius — 88f. 

Viagkinis, Markos 164#., 170 

Victorinus, Gaius Marius 141 

Victorius, Petrus 141 

Villemain, Abel Francois 

Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro) 
145f., 203 

Vlantis, Spyridon 143 

Voulgaris, Eugenios 143 


99, 174, 182-198 
100, 104f., 143, 


Wernsdort, Gregorius Gottlieb 162 


Xenocles of Adramyttium 4 
Xenophon 139 


Zeno of Citium 17, 78 
Zeno of Sidon 4 
Zeus 16, 112, 189 
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